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A Study of Non-Ajplicants and Other 
.Segments o£ the Secondary School Science i 
and MathematicS^Teacber Population ' ^ 

* TECnNIokL REPCKT ^ ' 

I. Introduction and Purpose 
i 

<aae of the major concern's, of the National Science Foundation (iBP) 
is raising the level of secondary Science &nd Mathematics teachiflg in 
the nation's achools. To this end, the Division of Scientific Personnel 
and ^iucation (SPE) has developed several programs providing'-.^portunities 
for such teachers to increase their subject matter background and general 
scientific canpetence. Although seme 75,000 opportunities for^%udy ' 
had been -provided for secondary Mathematics and Science teacher5r*'by the 
end of the 196O-61 school year, KSFl)ersonnel felt that its Tee^her 
Training Programs were not attracting k sizeable groiip who mlgljt well " 
profit from them. • j ^ I 



In OPuly 1961, thg/Aerican Institute for Research (AIR) l)4|an a 
study designed to ^^ifelop ihf OTmatj^on, about th^ non-applicant for these ' 
programs as conljra^ to applicant-rejectees and applicant-atliendees. 
Data were sought concerning biographical information; training land educa- 
tion; professional acti^^ties, atti1?udes, needs and motivation^; and 
relevant school and community characteristics. Analyses were designed 
to provide infOTmation about non-apfiLlcants; which might be significant 
for program' ijBSi'ovements and possibO^ modifications. | / 



The purpose of this rejwrt is tb present and discuss the f 
.of tte- study. Although the procedures of "the study have gener 
described in preyioOs reports, they kli be summarized below. 



^ . ^ II. Procedure s > 

A. Developmental Procediires , Instruments werie developed to collect 
relevant dita from a natiaaal sample ''of .schools aiid their Mathematics 
and 3cience teachers. Cc^ies of .these inlstruments are found in the 
Technical Appendices^ The teachers questionnaire and the inter^dLev 

. sohedule were both developed froin materials gathered through study of ' 
prior reports, available data, and intensive interviewing of Summer and . 
Inservice Institute participants and directors. The j^reliinlnary'' inter- 
viewing and related materials were described fully in a report entitled 
"Summary R eport of Preliminary 'InteWiewlng *^ submitted as an attachment 
to Quarterly ReTx>3rb^No> 1 . ^ * 

i ' 

Afield organization of about 60 professionals was constituted to 
do the interviewing and coo5)le-^ instructions and materials were supplied 
to each; In all cases, these Regional Representatiyea were required to 
cai^ out some of the initial IntenHewing personally. Afterwards they 
had the option of obtaining and supervising a capable assistant, subject 
to the Jlmitatioi that they must make all initial contacts with the 
schools, and that they review and be responsible for the work of any ^ 
assistant. A majority o* the Representatives did their own interviewing. 

B. Samgllns^ The basic jlbcument for the sampling was the U.S. 
Office of Educatlto Directory, of Public Secondary Day Schools, 19^8-59 
(published 1961). This list was supplemerrted by sampling state and 
federally supported. secondary day schools from state directorleG; Private 
and parochial schools were drawn -from 'lists supplied by the Office of 
Education and cross- checked against the* latest available directories. 

PubUc senior, high schools were sImAtified according to four size 
categories. Within each category schools were placed in a contiguous 
atate- order reflecting th^ nine U.S. Office of Education Regions, and 
divided into "batches" of uniform size from "each of which one school was 
selected randomly. This procedure insured regional representation. 
Junior high schoOls, private schools, and parochial schools were 
similarly ordered and one school, drawn at random from each "batch". * 
Overage was provided IjQ anticipation of rejections and non-existent ' 
schools. Table II-l 6hows the number of schools drawn in eac^ category. 

In order to preserve the regional representativeness, these 
•samples were divided into interview and non-interview subsamples by 
consecutive pairing of each sample and use of a- table of random nulnbers 
to assign one member*of ' each pair to -^he interview subsample. • ^ 

Table shows the extent of school participation, number of 
teachers, etc., by category of school. Elementaiy, disbanded',, and 
otherwise* ineH^ble schools were dropped from the study. Data loss 
by the cOTiputefir reduced the indicated 'mamber of teacher qugslfeionnaires 
by ten, interviews by peven, and school questionnaires' by one* 
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Table II - 1 

Number of Schools Drawn by Categcay 
' (Cne dz^wn from each "batch") 



■J 


Batch Size 


No. of Schools Dravn 


\ 

Public Senior High Senools 






■315 


uategory i ^CHd*f seniors j 


105^ 


62 




Category 2 (25-99 seniors) 


\ An. 


110 


4 


Category 3^(100-399 seniors) 








Category k {koo+ seniors) 


13' 






Special* 




12 




^Jiinioa: High Schools 






112 


' Parochial Schools 


70 




• 37 . 


Private Schools 






27 






Total * 






1^91 • 



*A few state- supported, and otherwise unlisted public secondary 
s<diools ,were discovered. These were divided into groups by type, and 
two dra»ni from each. 
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Table II-2 , - 
Number of Sthools! and Teachers and. Their, Participation 



J » ■ 

Public a 
category ^ 


Publi-c 
I 


2 
NI 


Publi6 
I 

1 rt "i", . . 


3 
NI 


Public 
I 


.4 

"if: 

NI 


Junior 

I NI';.. 


Parochial 
I NI 


private 

!■ NI i 


.Specisil • 
I . NI 


Total~- 
I NI 


y * 

Canb.' 


^Participating. 


23 ^ 




52 


f. V 1+1 - 


ho 


23 


2I+; 


1+7 


1+8: 


17' 


17 ; 


' 10 


11 


3 


3 


210 


217 


1+27 


#Non Responding 


h ' 




6 


r 










6, 






1' • 


1 


1 


2' 


2 


19 


II+' 


33 


^#Refusal8 




1 




1 


^ 2 

r: 








1 


l;j 














3 


2 


5 


#Ineligible 


5 




2 


2 




> 






C 








/> 
C 


d 






13 


15 


28 


Total in 




J 










• 




















' Sample 


32 












23* 


2I+* 






18 


18 




Ik 




6 


2l+^ 


21+8 


1+?? 


jjtechool Question- 




42 


hi 






» 
























• 


naires received 


22 




I' 39 


38 


' 21' 


18 




1+6 


- 18 


17 


9 


10 


- 2 


1+ 


'201 


1?3 


39I+ 


Teacher 






1. 








• 


























(Juestionnaires 




hi 


[138 




^ '+13. 








< 

35I+ 




















• 


Received 


52 


•217 


320 


; 308, 


364 


330 


61 


1+8 


3lf 


38 


■ 7 


10, 


1387 


137I+ 


2761 


#reachers^ 


63 


'63 






I. ^ 

/ 
i- 




























Reported 


; 211 


281 


'i 1+98 


1+02 


390 


1+85 


1+66 


1+29 




^5 " 


1+1 \ 


1+3 


'; 12 


13' 


^71+6 


1815' 


"3561 
1 

• 


#Interviews 
Received 


57*** 


' 196. ■ 




i 31+6 . 




; 291 




3I+1+' 




62 




32 




i. 9 


;1337 


0 


• 



*ln each of these groups a sanrpiea scnool split into two separate schools" 4! '"^ ^ ' 

**0ne,8ix year high school split into a 3-year senior high school and a 3-yeGr juni^^high school ^ 

X *^About'^2»836 of th6 expected nlimber of interviews were not received. Most dt these were, ca^es of illness^ mix-up 
and scheduling* difficulties, retirements, and the like. • • 
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The sample of teachers consisted of all secondary Methematics and 
Science teachers in the schools drawn. • 

C Data Collection . 

1. School Contacts . Elach school in the satople received a 
letter on NSP stationery sigried by Dr. Bowen Dees. Jhe letter outlined 
the project and provided a stamped return' envelope with a form on which 
the prln9ipal was asked to list those teachers teaching one or more 
secondary ^evel^ourses in Mathematics or Science or regularly teaching 
such coTxrses even though presently assigned to other duties. These 
lists formed the basic sample of teachers. . v 

At intervali3 of several weeks, two ^follow- irp letters were sent to 
each non- responding school. The extent^ of response, -rejection, and 
non-response is shown in Table II-2. 

2. , Non^ Interview Sample . Each teacher on the lists supplied * * 
by school principals in the non-interview (NI) sample was mailed a , 
teacher questio n na i re. Follow-iq> mailings were ^one periodically. / 

Table 11-2^ shows the e:rfce':t qf partiCiipatijoa of the-se teachers* 

3* Interview Sample , Jach teacher on the lists supplied by 
the school' principals in the )interview (l) sample was sche^hiled to be 
intearviewed. Regional Repr^.^ntatives were tastructed- to^all the 
schools and set up interview appointments. ^ 

As returns began to come*-in; it soon became apparent that the 
nimibei^ of irrterviews would 'prove' substantially-larger than estimated. ^ 
Thiis tne number of interviews in the largest schools, was randcxnly cut 
to a maximum of 1% and the next largest and junior high schools to a 
maximum of 10. It was felt that these figures would provide sound samples 
of teattfHers from these schdois. / • 

As each teacher was interviewed, he was also left a stamped copy of 
the teachep questionnaire to fill out and rettim to the AIR office. ^ 

Regional Representatives submitted interview Stmnnaries of each 
interview (1 to 2 single- spaced, typewritten pages) covering the 
questions on'the interview schedule. Interview surama^es adjudged, ii>- 
campXete were returned for additional infomation. Representatives 
were Instructed to report rather than interpret the subjects* responses. 

After sti)ttly of the preliminary ^naterlals, a school questionnaire 
to be filled" /jut by the principal was also developed. These questionnaires 
were mailed to all principals of schools in the sample. Mail follow-up 
reminders were used. Table II-^ summarises the returns for this ^ 
questionnaire. 
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Jxx otrder to allow tizne for the analysis, (before the contract exten- 
sion) it was necessary that J May I962 be set as a cutoff date for data 
collectioa. By this time b11 questionnaire nonrTespondents had received 
at least four contacts. It is possible that a relatively small nimiber of 
non-respondents might have been secured through > continued- follow-up, 
but considerations of time and expense did not permit swch intensive 
procedtires, nor did the information likely to be gained appear to wa^irant 
them. * , . , 



D." Analysis Procedures . ^ 

. In planning the analysis for this report/ a nu&ber of conditions v 
were set up.. The purpose of the analysis and report WTas seen as pro- ♦ 
viding NSF personnel with Information ^bout a^lication, and non- 
• application' which might aid them in practical decisions regarding Program 
planning and/or modifications. Thus, the findings described are based ^ 
upon contc^fit analyses, item distributions, and dorrelations, rather than 
coinplicated and obscure statistical procedures.- The analyses were 
pointed toward the practical impllQations 6f the data. Much of the 
extensive data s\:5)plied in the Technical Appendices to .this report 
has flot been discussed below because of its peripheral relationship 
to the stated purposes of the study and report., undoubtedly 'iiifprmat ion 
on 'issues of Interest tp ^ personnel exists as aL bonus in these data. 

1. Weighting^ Since the distribution of results in the . 
sample is of little concern in itself, it was necessar^ to weight the 
i^^distributioas in such a way tl^at *they would provide estimates -of the 
national population of secondary Mathematics and Science teachens in 
the groupings studied. Table II-3' shows the estimated number of schools 
^and teachers in the nation for each of the eight types of schools. These 
^'figures agr^e well with estimates derived from other* sources, (Project 
Talent anfll NSF personnel) and suggest that the sample is a, very good one*' 



Inteirview weights were computted for each School type to adjust 



for school noa-respons^i differential 
response ks follows: 



sanipllng ratio, and teacher non- 



a. 
-b. 



c. 



/The percentage of school response within each- type of schools 
was determined. ^ 

For each type, Stef) a. was C(W)ined with the appropriate sampling 
^atio by multiplying 1 over The iter cent age of school response 
tiu^s 1 over the sampling ratic^v^' 

The total number of teachers in the school, type who responded 
was divided by the total, number erf teachers in the type. 
Multiplying 1 over thi4,figure times the result in b. provided 
the weight. - 

^The responses to each question were multiplied by the resjilts 
'jlnc; to estimate the population response. 
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Table II -3 ^. 

Weighted Estimates of the Number of Schools and Secondary 
Spience, an(t Mathematics Teachers in the Nation by School Type 



School Type • No. of Schools* of Teachers* 



Public Senior 







15,500 


Category 2 (25-r99 seniors) 


. ■ , 8470 


1^2,800 


Category 3 (100-399 seniors) 


3500 


. 38,600 


, Category {kOO + seniors) 


630 


11,100 


Special . 


200 


8if8 


• 


? 


• \ 


, Junior Hi^ Schools 




/ 'i-5,600- 


Parochial 


2520 


10,i^00 


Private 


1030 


1^,280 


TOTALS 


26,500 


169,000 




. (26,5^^0) 


(169,128; 


* 


■ t,. 























* These figures do not agree exactly with those pres'ented in the Preliminary Report 
due to. slight refinements in weighting and slight <shifts in the categorization • 
of the' schools. They have been rovmded to three significant figures, since it 
was only possible to carry the^eighting and calculations to three significant 
figures. - . ^ 



There appeared to be little difference in the percentage of question- 
naires returned hy the interview and non- interview groups* Therefore, it 
^ decided to cooibine the interview and non- interview questionnaire 
rettims in order to provide additional stability for the re suit sT 

Questionnaire yeights were caiiputisd similarly to pro-rate the. 
questionnaire material to the entire natlonaj. population of secondary 
Science and Mathematics teachers. The only difference was that in 
Step **c" above the percentage response of teachers-^as gotten individ- 
ually^by school rather than for the entire school -type. This procedure 
produced individual weights for each school/ 

2. Analysis , The first step was to code all questionnaires 
and to have these punched for machine an^eis. Write-ins were coded 
except the last question on the teachers questionnedre. Thife question was 
studied Ity examining a sazirple of 100 or so questionnaires* and it was decided 
that it would not be profitable to analyze it. All other information on the 
questionnaires was coded, the IBM cards then were punched. Specifications 
for the analyses^were prepared, submitted to NSF Personnel and revised. . 

Consideration of the preliminary /results reported earlier (see the 
Preliminary Report, 31 March I962), made it clear that a substantial * 
number of teachers teach Math car Science only a snjall fraction of the 
time 6n^ may be considered to be primarily identified with another field 
such as En^ish, Riysical Eductiti^ and the like. These persons con- 
stitute a leCrgely non- applicant group, almost certainly because of their 
lack of identification with the field. It was felt that the results 
of the ^tudy would be considerably "watered down" by combining this 
group with the other Jfethematics-Science teachers. Thereforje all those ' 
teachers devoting less than hG^ of their time to teaching Mathematics 
or S.cience were sorted out and set aside from the "target group" analysis 
so that reasons for non- application in the main ahaj^sis would be more 
easily identified^ ior a group closer to the ICT target population and . 
more likely to respond to its programs. 

J " , , ^ * 

Again on the basis 6f the preliminary results, the "target" group 
of teachers was further purified by eliminating the extremes of the age 
range. Teachers 56 or older and 2k or younger were eliminated on 
reasoning that the former would usually be too close to retirement to 
apply (or be selected), and the latter 'would usually be too fresh out 
of school ,to be interested. Thus a prime "target" group was identified 
as a- group which has a major involvement in Mathematics and Science, and 
is in the optimal age range for application. 

Since NSF personnel had expressed a good deal of interest in those 
teachers who teach Mathematics and Science less than kO^ time, provision 
for the analysis of this group was included in the recent contract 
amendment. This group, called the j'npn- target" group, does not contain 
the over hojl) time but out-of- age-range ^cases. It is 'composed simply of - ^ 
all cases teaching Miaith-Science less than time regardless of age. 
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Because of the above definitiotas, Target and Non-Target grotqps 
do not together equal the total number of Math-Science teachers, ^on- 
• sideration was given to the amdysis of the over- ^♦Oji- time-but- out- of- 
age- range -group, but this was rejefted as being of little worth compared 
to the investment involve'^* Thus, the population estimates presented 
f later in this report do not pertain to the entire population of Math- 

Science teachers, but are estimates only of the population who fit the 
' definition of the group being, studied at the moment . * 

As in the preliminary report three ^ criterion groups were also 
^ Identified, persons who had not applied for any of the NSP Teacher 
Training Programs in the lasTTive years (NAs); th03e ^o had applied 
to one Im: more at 'some time during th^ last five years but had been 
rejected (ARs); and those who had applied and had been accepted at least' 
once (AAb). 

Tables II- through II- 8 show ^the breakdown of the sample by 
criterion group and school type for the Target, Non-Target and Residual 
Groups of teachers^ respectively. It can be seen that the sample sizes 
for some of the individual school types are quite small. It was there- 
fore decided that three cc^ined types: public senior highs, non-public 
highs and Junior highs would be used in the analyi^is in order to improve 
the stability of the results. These combinations obscure some trends in 
' the data, but appear necessary. * The possibility of using all schools 
ccMBibined was examined, and rejected, since the additional stability 
did not appear to Justify tlje combination of sometimes markedly different 
A data. 

.p^i^ 3» Questionnaire Analyses . Ifeterial from the teacher question- 
naire was analyzed according to the analysis specifications mentioned 
earlier.. In general, those questions involving continuous, nuijerical 
variables were placed in correlation matrices and intercorrelated.' 
Means, staijidard deviations and weighted Ns were also produced. Those 
questions » involving categories or non- continuous variables were dis- 
tributed separately for applicant-rejectees (ARs), hc»a- applicants (NAs) 
and applicant acceptees (AAs). This treatment of the questions maximized 
the information obtainable from the computer within the resources of 
'the project. 

School questionnaire items were similarly treated. 

in addition to the above, several matrices were set up to inter- 
relate the various kinds of data- collected • In one of these (Appendix C) 
selected school characteristics were treated as teacher characteristics . 
and Intercorr.elat^d \dth other teacher characteristics including 
application for NSP programis. Di another (Appendix F) the means of 
selected teacher characteristics for the teachers in a school were treated 
as school characteristics for that school and intercorrelated with other 
school characterises. Finally (Appendix II) a matrix of interview 
responses and teacher characteristics was intercorrelated in order to 
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Table U-k 



Weighted National Estimates of the Number of Teachers 
Teaching Science and Mathematics 
by School Category and Criterion Group 



AR . • NA * AA Combined ^ 



Category 


Wt N . 


N 




N . N 


Wt N 


N 


Wt IJ 


N 


Public Senior 






r 






• 






Cat . -1(0-21^ seniors) 


1,780 


12 


10,300 




3,1+60 


23 


15,500 


99 


Cat.. -2(25-9^ seniors) 


6,580 


59 


21,800 


187 


ii+,i+oo. 


129 


1+2,800 


- 375 


Cat 0-3(100-399 seniors) 


1^,360 


87 


17,600 


335 


- -06,600 


326 


38,600 


74-8 


Cat* -U(IkX) + seniors) 


1,1^3Q 


81 




287 


^+,730 


282 


11,100 


650 


Special* 




k 


260 


10 . 


60 


' 3 


660 


17 


Public Total 


lk,k90 


. 2I+3 


,51^,900 


883 


39/250 


763 


108,600 


1,889 


Parochial 


890 


10 , 


6,3^ 




3,210 


37 


10,1+00 


108 


Private 


570 


10 


2,650 

t 


1^3 


" 1,060 


18 


l+,280 


71 


Non Public lotal 


1,1+60 . 


20 • 


8,990 


10I+ 


l+,270 


55 


ii+, 700 


179 


Junior High Schools 


6,1+20 


9I+ 


,28,2C6 


1+26 


10,900 


163 


1+5,500 


683 


TOTAL (All Schools')** • 


- 22,1|00 


357 


92,100 


l,iH3 


5l+,l+00 - 


981 


169,000 


2,751 



*Approxiinately 180 teachers were not incliaded in the estimates since their proper criterion group was 
not known. - » ^ 

^Estimates of numbers of teachers were rounded because only three significeuat figures could be carried 
with the, weights; thvis, sub-totals may not exactly agree.' 
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* Table II- 5 * 

Estimated Number of Teachers Teaching Science and Mathematics 
by School Category and Criterion Group 





AR 




< 

M 






AA 


. Combined >- 


Category • 


V Wt N 


N 


Wt N 


N • 


Wt 'N 


N 


W, N 


N 


Public Senicar 


* 






■ 










Cat. -1(<V24 seniors) 




7 


If, 620 


28 


' 2,588 


17 


, 8^200 


52 ' 


Cat. -2^*£5»99 seniors) 






9,1^^0 


. 81 


12,380^ 


' no 


26,200 


235 


Cat. -3(lOO'399 seniors) 


3,300 


66 


" 10,022 


190 


llf,020- 


273 


27,300 


529 


uav. ••*t^*wo + seniors ) 




r 

57 


2,040 


163 


3,ooO 


229 


7,720 


449 


Special 


"316 


3 


108 


, 5 


52 


2 


476 


10 


TubUc Total 


10,3^^0 . 


177 . 


26,730 ' 


,1^67 


- 32,900 


631 


69,950 


1,275 


Parochial 


518 




3,300 


32 


2,840 


32 


6,660 


70 


Private 


32lf 

^ 


6 V 


1,580 


25 


790 


• 13 


2,690 


44 


Non Public .Total 


842 


12 


lf,,8€0 


57 


3,630 


' 45 


9,350 


114 


junior ELgh Schools 


, 5,^^30 


78 


16,220 


2^7 


8,680 


131 


. 30,300 . 


456 


TOTAL (/ai Schools)** 


16,600 


267 


1^7,800 


771 


45,200 


807 . 


109,600 


1,845 



*Over kOf) Time Teaching Mathematics/science and Between ^5 years old and 55 years old inclusive. 
**EBtimate^ number. of teachers rounded to three figures' so -that sub-totals may not exactly agree. 
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. .\ • Table II-6 ■ ; 

Eatlinatea Number of Teacher? Teaching Science and Mathematics 
• . by School Category and Criterion GroTip 

• NON-TARGET GROUPS- 





AR 






NA 


AA 








Gategoory 


Wt N 




Vft N 


N 


Wt N 


N 


Wt K 


N 


Public Senioa? ' ' ' 


■ 










• 






Cat. -1(0-24 seniors) . 


•530 • 


4 


4,170 


26 


612 


4 


5,310* 


3V 


Cat. -2(25-99 senlcrr) 


1,020 


8 




71 


±y\J\J\J 


9 


IV, Quo 


QQ 
00 


Cat. -3(100-399 seniors) 


koa 


8 


3,690 


• 70 


'630 




U.730 


01 


Cat. -l^(IfOO + seniors) 


^ '66 


4 


770 


" 46 


128 


7 


964 


57 


Special 


26 


1 


l4o 


4 


10 


1 


176 


• 6 


Public Total 


2,050 • 


25 


,16,750 


217'^*^ 


2,380 




21,200 


276 


Parochial 


148 


2- 


1,980 


17 


75 


1 


2,200 


20 


PrlTmte 


0 


0 


910 


'' .15 


55 


1 


• 965 


16- 


Ifon Public Total 


148 


2 


2,890 


32 


130 


2 


3,170 


36 


Junior High School 


533 


9- 


6,450 


93 


946 


14. 


7,930 


116 


TOTAL (All Schools )*»■ 


2,730 


3^ 


26,100 


342 ' 


3,460 


50 


32,300 


428 



4^ 



^Tteachers teaching Mathematics/science less than kO^ time. 
**Estlmate8 of number of teachers are bounded and thus sub-totals may not exactly agree. 
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Table II- JA 

' Estimated Number of Teacher ^ Teaching Science and Mathematics ^ 

' ^ by Schpol Category and Criterion Group 

RESIDUAL GROUP 

P&rt A: ^ More^ tjian UOJ^ Time Teaching Mathematics/Science and Younger than 25 Years 





AR 






NA 




AA 


Combined* 




« 

Wt.N 


N 




N 


Wt.N 


N 


Wt%N 


N 


Public Senior 




<^ 














Category 1 (0-2lf seniors) 


0 


0 


295 


2 


127 


1 


1^22 • 

1 


3 


'Category 2 (25-.99>^eniors) 


211 


2 


1770 


27 . 


290 


3 


2270 


PP 

cc 


Category 3 C100--399 seniors) 


276 


5 ' 


1310 


322 


6 


' 1910 


38 


Category \ (IfOOf seniors) 


33 


2 


325 


19 


. 106 


7 




28 


Special 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0- 






Public Total • . 


520 


9 


3700 


-P 




17 


S070 




Parochial 


116 


1 




* ' 7 


0 


0 


651^ 


8^ 


Private 


0 ■ 


Q . 




1 


0 


0 




1 . 


Non- Public Total 


' ' 116 


1 


592 


• '8 


(3 


0 ' 


710 


9 


Junior High 


51 


' i 


1980 




• 351 


5 


-2380 '• 


- 

\ 

^',-35 . 


TOTAL (All Schools )* 


687 


,11 


6270 


102 


120Q. 


. 22 


8160 


135 



* Estimates of number of "teachers-are- rounded -and-subt6tals_may_not exactly agree. 
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Dable II-7 B &. C • • 

J^stlmatecl Number of ^T^fechers Teaching Science and M||hematics 
by School/ jCategory and Ci'iterion Group* 



Part B: . More than kO^ Time Ti 



RESIDUAL' GROUP 

Lng Mathematics/Science and Older than 55 Years 











* TJA 




A A 

^ AA 




Combined* 


Category 


rV U • 


TJ / 

/ 


/ "W 


Wu •In 


w 
rl 




N 


Wt.N 


N 


JrUDxic Deni'Or 




















Category 1 {0^2k seniors) 
Category 2 (25-99 seniors) 


25 




1 


25i|. 


2 


0 


0 


puo 


f 

i 


k2 




3 


llt6o 


12 


^ 6II5 ' 


6 


2530 


21 


Category 3 (100-399 seniors) 






~ 5 


2l|10 




1230 


27 


3890 


,76> 


Category ^ h {kOO¥ feeniors) 






17^ 


932 




<i^57 


28 


1680 


101 


opeciaj. 




0 


' 0 


10 


1 -/ 


0 


0 


10 


1 


Public Total 


1225 


26 


5070 ' 


115 


2330 


61 


■ 8620 


202 


c 

Parochial 




0 


0 


296 


3 


- '296 


k 


' 592 . 


7 


Private 




k 


108 


2 


162 


3 


51^^ 


. 9 


Non- Public Total 


2kk 


' k 




5 


li58- 


7' 


1110 ' 


16 


•Junior High 
— ^ ^ 


281 


k 


2710 


1|2 


• 684 


9 . 


3680 


55 


TOTAL (All Schools)^^ ' 


1750 


2h 


8180 


162 


3^+70 


77- 


13,^+00 


273 



PART C 



approximately 600, 3780, and II30 of the estimated number of teachers in the Residual Group. 



Estimates of ntobers of teachers have been rounded and their subtotals may not exkctOy *agree. 
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Table 11-8^ 



\ Interviev Analysis Sample Sizes 
by CriWion Groups and.HVpe .of School as Aijalyzed 



Group 


AR 


NA 1 


AA 


Ccmtfned • 


Target Group 










Public Senior High, Males 


o3 








Public Senior High, Females 


7 


Cll 






Hon- Public High ^ ' ^ 


* . U 


2U 


19 


• U7 ' 


Jiinior High, Males 


' . 


60. 


ko 


I3U ^ • 


Jimior High, Females 


9 


3k 




' 35 . 


Total . , ^ ' 


117 


318 


307 


7U2 












Non-Target Group , . * 








iir-' 


Public Senior "High 


10 




^12 


Non-Public -High 




16' 


1 


17 ^ ■ 


Junior High 


k 


31 


U 


39 ■ 


Total ^ ' * 


• ■ .Ik 


lUl?^ 


17' 


172 


/ 

Re sidual^ Gr oup 








'.- 


Public Senior High 


23 


178 ' 




' " 2T7 


* ' Non-Public High 


' 5 


18/ 


u 


27 • . , 


Junior High 


Ik 


90 




' 112 


Total ' 


42 


286 . 


88 , 


U16 


Grand Totals 


' 173 


7^5 


Ul2 


1330 


' ■ . I 


,^ 
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try^ t6 relate sane of the motivational dimenslcaas to the more descriptive 
characteristics 'of the teachers. The disparity of the various kinds 
of data- employed in the above analyses undoubtedly obscured sane of the 
relationships^ but a good deal of infcxrmation was derived ffom these 
approaches. 

h. Intervlev Analysis . In the beginhing^ it was decided 
that rather than direct the course of the .interviews to the coyerage 
"of a nxamber of specific topics^ the interviews would foeus on broad 
topics and let themes emerge. This means that i-f the subject reported 
that a given reason (suqh as money) kept .him fro© applying, it showed 
JXP in the analysis^ if not then it is not mentioned . The advantage 
hel?e isf that the information collected represents the subjects ' view^ 
points and npt the' interviewer's biases, Thus^ the fact that a given 
'factor did not emerge is just as significant as if it had. . > 

Work began on the development of a content ^classification scheme 
for the interview summaries as soon as a sufficient number had been 
received to study. A classification system was developed indiependently 
by two professionals based on a thorough study of 60-70 protocols. 
'These two systems were then reconciled by the two professionals, with 
the Project Director and the Research Assistant chiefly responsible for 
reading the protocols taking part. Another kO-30 protocols were then 
read into the integrated system and further revisions made. By this 
time the^ system seemed very stable' and was finalized. The chief , 
X)rientation of the classification system^ which was presented as an 
Appendix to the 31 tferch Report, is toward factual answers to the 
questions contained in the Interview Schedule; opinion was minimized. 

5* Interview Reliability ^ Though a considerable amount of 
professional time was devoted to the development of the coding system 
for the interviews, it was felt necess^ to check the intercoder 
consistency of the two persons^who coded the protocols. The protocols 
were mixed up acrpss time of receipt and Regional Representative and 
fifty papers were; drawn to be coded by each coder. The consistency 
and erf or analysi^is presented below is based on these fifty papers. 

Table II-9 i>resents the percentage of agreement, figured each of 
Several ways, for each, question coded in the interview analysis. 

In this tabie qoluran A shows the percentage of Identical judgments, 
where agreements that no 'cbdable response had been made are excluded 
fran both nximerator and denominator. This represents the most rigorous 
approach to consistency. Column B uses the same base but includes 
partial agreements (agreement as to the main category but not the. sub- 
category) as well as identical agreements.- r 

Column C shows the percentage 0? identical agreements including 
zeros (no codable responses) based ijpon all possibly responses for the 
question (50, 100, or 150, depending on the number of responses coded 
for the question) . If partial agreements are Included, over the same 
base,. Colxamn D is obtained. 
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Table II - 9 
Reliability .Data for Interview Coding 



# 

Resp. 



Ques. 


Coded 


A 




n 








V 


TT 
XI 


A-1 


2 


.63 


.76 


.69 


.80 


.72 


.79 


.92 


.82 




1 


.Sir 


.84 


..84 


.84 


6.0 


.84 


.84 


.84 


A-3 


3 


.62 


.75 


.73 


.83 


.69 


..79 


.92 


.85 




3 


.63 


' .72 


.81 


.85 


.82 


.86 


.95 


.93 


A-5 


3 


..60 


.70 


.72 


.79 


.53 


.75 


.86 


.83 


A-6 


3 


.60 


.68 


.81 


.85 


.70 


.82 


.90 


.91 


A-7 


1 


.77 


' .85 


.78 


.86 


.14 


.79 


.88 • 


.80 


A-8 


1 


.32 


.32 


.64 


' =64 


.94 


" , -96 


.96 


■ .98 


A-8a 


2 


.6k 


.66 


.60 - 


.81 


.63 


.86 


.88 


.92 


&il 


1 


.72 * 


.86 


.72 


.86 


.43 


.78 


.92 


.78 






, '63 


.63 


.68 


.68 


.50 


.81 


.81 


.84 


B-3' 


■ 2 

I 


.52 


.52 


.72 


.72 


:54 


.78 


.78 


.87 




3 




.56 


.77 


^ .81 


.64 


.73 


; .84 


.89 


B-5 


1 


.81 


.81 


.82 


.82 


^,.22 


.8? 


.85 


.86 


B-6 


3 


.66 


■ .69 


.81 


.82 


.88 


i83^ 


.85 


.90 


&-7 


3 




■ ■".62 ■ 


- .80 


.86 


.48 


.64. 


. .80 


' .87* 


C-1 


1 


.16 


.76 


, ■ .76 


.76 


.25 


.82 


.8^ 


.82 


02 , 


1 


.65 ' 


.65 


.82 


.82 


.67 


.88 


.88 


.94 


C-3 


1 


.79 


.79 


.82 


.82 


1.00 


1.00 


i.ob 


1.00 


Median 




63.3 


70.0 


78.0 


81.9' 


59.0 


81.8 


86.8 


86.8 



.93 

.84 
.95 
.97 
.90 

.95 
.88 
.98 

.84 
.87 
.93 
.86 

.91 
.93 
.82 

.94 
1.00 

93.3 
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f ■ • . ' : 

. As sotoe of the values in ColumnB A and B leave scxnething to be 

desired an anMysis of the nature of the inconeistenclee vas performed. 
It vas reasoned that those errors wherein one coder had judged that a 

' codabie .response existed, while the other had not coded it, would be 
the least damaging to the study. The net effect of such. errors should be 
to have some undistributed (but borderline) responses appearing in 
the "No response" category and some borderline responses distributed. Oa 
.the average it might be expected that such errcors would tend- to cancel 
each other. Column E shows the percentage of the disagreements 
attributable to the failure of one coder to code a response coded by 
the other. 

If this type of error is excluded from nxmierator and denominator 
in computing Columns A and B, the results shown in Columns P and G, 
respectiveOy, present the consistency of coding for those responses 
coded by both coders. If Columns C and D are similarly treated, 
Columns H and I result. It is suggested that Columns P and G represent 
the best estimates of the consistency of the coding procedure. 

6* Caveats and limitations . Several of the limitations 
of the analyses and of the study should be pointed out before the re- 
sults and discussions are presented. 

a. Non* response . A nmnber of schools and teachers 
did not respond. While it is felt that the percentage of response was 
very good, th? nature of ^ the phencanenon being investigated (non- . 
application) is such that those who did not respond are likely to be 
members of the group of greatest interest. However, such considerations 
do not effect the interview material (where response was vlitually 
ccoplete), and the high percentage of retiim on the remainder of the 
study suggests that at l,east scma of the extremes of\he non-applicant 
populbation were sangpled. 

^» Method of Analysis . The method of analysis was 
chfosen-];o provide the most data for the dollar expended. The fact 
that each of the thousands of bits of information collected was not 
discussed does not detract from the possibility of subsequent use 
of these data. In order to focus the presentation the analyses are 
directed to the question of application and non- application. The 
breakdowns introduced (criterion ^group, school type, target groups and 
sex) were intended to partial out major sources of obscuring variance, ^ 
leaving the results clear and relatively free of interaction variance. 
^Obviousl y this effort couldk never be entirely successful, and the ^ 
■^UBBibility of interaction variance must be kept in mind in considering 
•the interrelationship of any two or more variables with application. 
However, the considerable group differences observed indicate the 
relative success of this approach. 

c. Samrple Sizes . Although the overall sample size is 
large, some of the subdivisions of the sample have very inall Ns. Care 
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has been taken not to over interpret differences based on SKall Ns, 
and such care should be exercised in the futiire. The alternate 
procedure of combining subdivisions to increase the Ns has been used 
sparingly due to the obviously different character of some of the sub- 
groups • ~ " ^ * 

d. Statistical Significances ♦ Statistical significance 
has only been approximated in these analyses due to the fact that the 
Ns for each combination 'of variables differ and also to the markedly 
skewed_distributions that are commonplace - in these data. This makes 
the caution above even more important. However, there is an influence 
in the other direction-- that of "restriction of range"/ The subsorting 
which has been done to prevent obsc{uring differing results has also 
resulted in curtailing the range shhrply on some of the variables 
studied. This factor reduces the size of the relationships observed, 
sometimes a good dealt Thus small correlations often represent stronger 
relationships than they othesrvise would. 

Cause and Effect . It is always necessary to mention 
that the relationship discovered between tvo variables does jiot 
necessarily mean that one caused the other. 

f . The Target Group T It was the intention of the 
analysis to focus primarily on the Target Group as being the grotip 
frcan which new applicants might most easily and reasonably be recruited. 
Th^ nonr-applicants in this group represent a group which do not have 

the obvious ext:uses of age or non-iden-^ifi cation for their non-appllc^t^ 
status. For these reasons it was felt that study of tM§ group- 
represented the most informative and most practical focus for the study. 

g. Evaluation . It Is felt that these procedures 
represented the best available approaches to the problems erf the 
study. In gener^ it is felt that the data provided are^ccurate and 
useful, ^ther aha]^«^s, beyond the scope of the present contract, 
is of course possible. Such analyses would probably result primarily 
in refinement of the present findings rather than new or contradictoiy 
ones, though new qiiestions might be explored as well. 



Ill- School Analyses 



Introduction 

" The schools in the study weare categorized into Applicant ot Non-applicant 
Grorips Judgmentally. It 'soon became evident that there was a rather sizeable 
group that could not he forced into either Applicant or Non-applicant Groui)s 
without 'Vatering down" these two groups to the point of indistinguishahility • 
Therefore these were kept separate and distributed as "Others". 

The criterion .for inclusion in implication or Non-application Giwips 
wad a variable one depending upon the size of the school. It was felt tp be 
\msati8f actory to' set a percentage requirement as to the percentage of non- 
applicant teachers necessary before the school should be termed a Non- appli- 
cant school. S\ich a procedure would not have been effective with either 
small schools or large schools. A further consideration was that the cate- 
gorization had to be done in such a way as to allow sufficient schools in each 
of the Groups to be analyzed. No effort was made to distinguish between 
schopls in the interview subsample and schools in the non- interview sub sample, 
as this was not felt to be of Importance with respect to this question- The 
criterion was a little more liberal with respect to Applicant schools in the 
small groups than with respect to Non-applicant schools. - 

If -there were three teachers, all three of whan had responded, two of 
whCBi were applicants and one of whom was non-applicant, the school was con- 
sidered an i^licant -school; while on the other hand, if one were an applicant 
and two were non- applicants, the school was considered in the "Other" Group. 
Schools with one or two teachers were categorically placed in the "Other" 
Grorap, ahd^schools with several teachers (more than three teachers), but with 
only three teachers responding tended to be placed more in the Non-applicant 
.Jfaroup trader "-the theory that those teachers who had not responded were more 
^kely to be non-applicant than applicant teachers • It should be pointed out, 
however,. that there first had to be a clear predominance of non-applicant 
teachers among those who did respond before this latter leniency in assign- • 
ment was allowed. For example, in a school having "seven teachers, wherein 
two reported and both were non-applicants, the school was considered a Non- 
applicant school. On the .other hand, in a sphool having twelve teachers, 
only one ojf whom reported,' this one being a non- applicant, the school was 
considered in the "Other" category. The principle of assuming that.non- 
respwidents would pro"6ably tend to be more non-applicants than applicants was 
also applied .in terms of the larger schools, though 'again it was necessary 
for there to he more non-applicants f or^the-^sshot^l to be considered in the 
Non-applicant category. For example, in a school "with l^J- teachers and six 
reporting, four non-applicants and two japplicants was sufficient ^to place 
the school in the Non- applicant c^itegoiy* In larger schools predcxninantly 
Applicant schools were rare, and if the number of applicants outweighed the 
ntamber of non- ai^plic ants at all, a reasonable number reporting, it was 
. assumed that this was an Applicant school. Operationally, the division seems 
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tojhave worked reasonably well since there are clear differences in percentiAges, 
ana in reasonable directions, between the Applicant and Non- applicant schools 
onNwurious of. the questions in the analysis. 



/While little ia said ahoirt the Other Group in the anally sis, it should 
"be noted that the Other Group "tends quite often to he itselff somewhat dis- 
tinct or different. in percentage rerfeponses from either the Applicant or the 
Non-applicant Group. In addition, in maiy cases the Other Group is large, 
if not the largest group of the three, and thus offers perhaps scxne possi- 
bility for future analysis. Jn the analyses presented below, the focus is on 
relationships with application. Means, etc., on the several variables can be 
pbtained from the Appendices. 

A. Background of the Respondent (Principal) 

1» Fablic Senior Highs . There is little difference in primary position, 
with aboyt 82^ being principals, smd some 135^ or so being superintendents. 
There is apparently no relationship between application and age, years of 
experience, \r. number of hours of Math/Science training of the principals. 
There is a small tendency for the Applicant Groxxp principals to have a few 
more doctor *s degrees, but virtually all. of the respondents in both Applicant 
and Non-applicant Groups held an M.A. or higher. 

2, Nbn- Public Schools . The resvilts for non- public schools in this 
area parallel the public school results very nicely. There is some difference 
between the Applicant and Non-applicant schools in degrees held by the prin- 
cipal, with 611 of the Applicant but only 87^ of the Non- applicant school 
principals^ holding a Master *s degree or better. Again, there is more of the 
Applicant Group^holding a Doctor *s degree. It is with respect to training 
of the principal^ in the areas of Math and Science that the sharpest relation- 
ship occurs, a correlation of .37 between application and total number of 
hours of Math and Science traJ^ning. 

3* Jtinior High^Schools . The situation in this area for junior highe 
is essentially the sam^^^as that for the public senior highs in virtually all 
respects. There is seme slight tendency for the Applicant Group to have a 
greater number of M.A.^s and correspondingly fewer Professional Diploma level 
persons than is true of the. Non-applicant Group. 

U. Summary . In summarizing the findings in this area, it would appear 
that for all three types of\ schools none of the variables having to do with 
the principalis background is strongly related to being an Applicant or Non- 
applicant school. A possibly exception for the non- public schools is the 
relationship between training^ in Math and Science and application for the 
principal. There is perhaps pome slight tendency for t^ie applicants to have 
a little more in the way of .^igher degrees. 

B. School Background 

1. Public Senior Highs . In these schools there is a tendency for the 
Non-applicant schools to have a larger percentage of kindergarten^ to grade 12 
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s-tructures* (36^ vs. 22?&). and a sojnewhat smaller percentage of 9-12 and 10-12., 
schools' than the. Applicant schools. There are- significant relationships 
between being an Applicant school and faaving larger enrollm^t, more books, 
more teachers, and, *peJ:haps strangely, larger class sizes. 

2. Non^ public Schools . Again, there is a|distinct difference in the 
grade. structures, \7ith Hon- applicant schools having more K-12 and 7-12 grade 
schools- (39^^ vs, •19^6, 165^ vs. 6^).^ On the other hand. Applicant 'schools have 
a great deal more 9-12 schools (69^ vs. 38^), while neither group has 10-12 
schools. There is little difference between Applicant and Non-applicant 
schools with respect to number of books in the library and average class size 
for these schools, but again we find that the Appl3,cant schools tend to be 
larger and to have more teachers (correlations of .46 and .36 respectively). 

3. Junior High Schools . In looking at the-. gi;ade structure for j\inior 
high .schools, we find a group thart fallW into the Other category of grade 
structure. Examination of some of the original questionnaires suggests thset 
most, if not all of these, are legitimate classifications including grade 
structures such as the following: 8 and 9;\ 6-9; 6-8, 1-7, 1-10, and the like 
It can also be seen that there are a few misclassifications in the Non-appli- 
cant Group. These appear on examination to be composed of instances in which 
the Wong school returned the questionnaire. For example, in one case the 
questionnaire was sent .to the 'junior high school, and was returned by the 
senior high school. However, it is quite possible that the junior and senior 
high schools had been merged into a single school; with the result that there 
was at the time only one principal. 

Just under three-quarters of both Applicant and Non-applicant schools 
are in the 7-9 category. Further, no difference is observable in enrollment, 
number of books in the library or number of teachers. However, with respect 
to average class size there is a tendency 'for the Non-applicant schools to 
have larger class sizes (r = .26). This latter is a reversal of the trend in 
the Ipublid senior highs. ^ 

k. Summary . In general we see that the Non-apglicant schools tend* 
toward the full^ grade range schools while the J^pplicant schools tend toward 
the 9-12 type of schools. For public schools, the Applicant school tends to 
be larger both in enrollment and number of teachers, an4 has more books in 
its libifary. Class size seems to be positively related to application in 
put lie schools, not- at ill in non- public schools, and negatively related to 
application for junior high schools* • - . • 

C. School Program • ^ 

1. Public Senior 'Highs . With respefct to course offerings in Mathe- 
matics, there appears to be little dif terence^ iDetween the Applicant and Non- 
applicant schools with respect to the percentage offering Elementary Algebra 
and Intermediate Algebra. However,' Applicant schools tend to offer Plane 
Geometry and Trigonometry more often^ and also Advanced Algebra. In Science 
a somewhat larger proportion of the Non-applicants tend to offer General 
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Sciences, probably instead of €me of the more advanced Science courses. In 
other Science courses there is a tendency for the Applicant Group to be scMe- 
what stronger both in the percentage offering the course and the percentage 
offering the course as a lab course. In general, the Applicant Group has 
tried experimental programs in Science and Math considerably more of-ten (75^ 
*of the Hon- applicants say "none" as ccxnpare^ to'li6^ of the Applicants), and 
^about twice as many Applicant schools have used homogeneous- grouping in Math 
and Science as Non- applicants. With respect to the rest of the aspects of 
school programs such as having curriculum supervisors, advanced placement, 
extra- curriculars,- early graduation and promotion, standardized tests, and 
guidance facilities, there appears to be little relationship between applica- 
tion and non- application and these variables. *\ 

2. Non- Public Schools , findings for the non-public schools in this 
area are^very similar to those for the public schools, particularly with 
respect to course offerings and experimental ^ programs. A couple of differ- 
ences do occur, however. The amount of grouping in the non-public schools 
runs much less than in the public schools, and there is apparently no rela- 
titeship , between this variable and .application. In addition, there is a 
relationship (r = ^S?) between application and having Science curriculum 
supervisors in the school system. 

3* Junior High Schools ♦ For the Jimior highs many of the course offer- 
ing questions were not appropriate. However, it is worth noting that there 
16 a tendency for more of the Applicant Junior highs to offer Algebra and 
General Science. Again, Applicant schools tend to be characterized by more 
experimental programs, grouping, and, in this case, some tendency to early 
graduation. 

Summary . In general, the Applicant schools of all three types tend 
to have stronger course offerings in both Science and Math and tend to lean 
more toward experimental programs in Science and Math. With the exception of 
the non-public schools they tend also to employ grouping to a greater degree 
In their Science and Math' classes. Non- public '^schools differ slightly with 
respect to not having as much grouping and to- showing the significant rela- 
tionship between' application and having Science supervisors in the system. 
Junior highs tend to be very much like senior highs. In general, all of the 
other aspects of school programs examined do not appear to be significantly, 
related to being an Applicant or Non-applicant school. - 

D. ' Students * ' 

1. Public Senior Highs . Significant relationships for public high 
schools are found between Applicant status and both the. percentage of students 
gdlng on to college (r « .32) and the number of students who have received 
letters of commendation or have been semi-finalists in the National Merit 
Program over the last couple of years. No significant relationships were 
noted with variables such as per cent college preparatory ctirriculum, per cent 
dropout, and number of Math/Science prizes. 
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2. NoD^'JPublic Schools . In these schools we again fincf a positive i 
relationship ( .33) with nimber of National Merit canmendations and semi- I 
finalists, and here a positive relationship (.32) with number of^^prizes in ^ 
Science and Math. There is a borderline tendency for pei^centage of dropout 
to be related to Non- applicant schools. ^ ' 

3* Jiinior Hl^ Schools . Most of the' questions' on which this section 
is based were not appropriate Iter junior high schools and they were instructed 
to skip them.' However^ there is no significant relationship between number 
of Math/Science, prizes won by students and being an Applicsiit school. ^ 

k. Sxsmsa^ There seems, to be a clear-cut relationship between student 
performance in iffrms of National Merit commendation and semi-£inalists and 
- beijQg an Applicant sc^jlooI foi* -both public senior and non-pubiit>' high schools. 
In the non-public schools prizes are a correlative of appiication> whereas in 
the public schools per cent going on to college is related • In general it 
would appear that high student ability and performance is associated with the 
Applicant schools, and it seems reasonable, that this would hold up for junior 
higl^ schools if an adequate measure t>f student performance for the junipr high 
school students yere available. 

E. Ccmninily Backgrotmd • "\v 

1. Public Senior Highs . The question regarding attitudes of \^udents 
and^their families toward the, valjies of education produced' a general3y\ppsi- 
tive response^ with slightly less positive tone for the Non- applicant and 
Other Groups. Applicant schools tend to have more of an urban and subxirban 
residential area as ccanpared to Non-applicant schools (27?6 vs. 8^), and are 
somewhat less in the rdral areas. With respect to housing there is some small 
tendency for Applicant schools to serve a smaller proportioueof low cost hmes. 
Fatfiers in the Applicant schools tend to be professionals or xilfericals, and 
not farm workers. !|ype of occupation is much more important than money earned, 
as there is no relationship with percentage making morfe*than $8,CXX) or per- 
centage making less t^an $4,000 per year. V/hile starting salaries tend^ to be 
more in the Applicant schools, there is' no relationship between applicatj^on 
and per- pupil expenditure or percentage of local support. Likewise,' per cent 

/ofs^parents belonging to' PTA has no significant relationship./ . 

2. Non- Public. Schools . With respect to the values of an education, 

the restilts suggest that, contrary to the public senior highs, the educajtional 
climate in which the non- public school teachers have to work i^ somewhat more 
favorable for the Non- applicant Group than for the Applicant Group. The 
Applicant schools tend to serve an urban residential, ^ or more scattered type 
of jarea, while the Non-applicaiit schools tend more toward the stiburban resi- 
dential and rural iypes 0[f areas. There is for this group ^relatively little ^ 
difference among Applicant and Non-applicant schools with respect to housing. 
Ho significant relationships show \xp for Applicant schools versus Non- applicant 
schools with acy of the other variables, such as father's education, race, 
teacherJ^ starting salary, per- pupil expenditure, and so, forth- An exception 
is the presence of a public library which seems to be related (r = •375) to 
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Applicant schools. Bercentage of local support for the school sy«tem and 
percentage of fathers who are professionals aire two variables which approach 
a significant relationship with application. 

3« Junior High Schools > None of the variables of ^ather^s education, 
father's occupation, race, PTA, income, per-pupiFexpe'nditure, starting sal- ^ 
ary, etc., seems to be significantly related to application. There is 
apparently "little or no difference between Applicant and Non-applicairt $,chools 
in respect to the climate of attitude tiaward education in which ^the teachers^ 
have to work. Applicant schools tend to serve more the urba^ residential, 
small town and city areas, while Non-applicant schools show up more markedly 
in urban industrial an* suburban residential areas. And, again. Non-applicant 
schools are found more serving the low cost and slum' areas of housing. 

h. Summary . Relationships in this area are somewhat conflicting and 
confusing. ^ However, it seems clear that in general the Applicant schools 
tend to serve a more urban area with better housing, and* thus more favored 
areas. Non-applicant- schools on tlie other hand 'tend to be in more moral or 
suburban areas, and to serve more low cost housing. Little relationship \rLth 
variables such as father's education,- per- pupil expenditure, per cent parents 
in the PDA, mother's income, are found. However, in the public schools there 
are clear relationships between father's occupation (application being rer 
la^ed more to professional and clerical occupations), and the presence *of a; 
public library ^eems to be an important indicator for both public and non- 
public schools. 

P. Teacher Salary Factors , * 

1. Public Senior Highs . Starting^ salary apftears to be po^i^^ively re- 
lated to application for this group of teachers. In response to a question 
regarding the comparability of their salaries to those of neighboring com- . . 
munities, it became cleai' that the Non-applicant Group feels itself tfe'tter 
off salary-wise than does the Applicant Group^; A .significantly smaller per- 
centage of them said that their salaries were lower than those in comparable, 
communities and a significantly higher percentage said that their salaries 
were as good or better. In addition, it is of interest .to examine the. re- ' * 
sponses to the question of the influence of various ^ctivitie^ on salary in- 
creases. Table III-l shows the results.' 

It seems clear frpm examining this table that the^ost poverful influ- 
ences are pbtaining an advanced degree and obtaining additional college credit 
Attendance at IKF Teacher Training Programs is marked by having the) second 
largest percentage in both groups saying "almost never'* ah inf luerfte on sal- 
ary increase. The rank order of t^e five factbrs in term^ of importance in 
getting a salary increase is identical for the' Applicant and Non-applicant 
Groups. Obtaining an advanced degree stands out strongly followed* by getting 
additional college credits, whether or not for a degree,* followed quite far- 
behind by in-service training, by NSP Teacher ^Training Programs an(J finally 
1:^ summer travel. , ' * 
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Table III-l 

Factors Effecting Salary Increase 
Public Highs Combined 




Pactoi 



Percentage of Each Group Marking:'^ 
Almost Never Sometlnies Usual^ 



A 


M 


A 


NA 


18 


16 . 


13 


18 


k 


0 


7 


10 


27 


39 


23 


17 


31 


■ k3 


20 


23 


52 


k8 


10 


21 



Additional CollegV\ Credits 

Obtaining Advanced^ Degree 

Obtaining Inswnrice \Traini'ng 

Attending NSF T^cheir Train- 
ing Programs 

Traveling during the Shammer 



^ Raw totals for each gtiup (-NA & A) differ from l(Xyf> due to omits 
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2. Non- Public Schools * ' For' non- public schools there appears to be 
little difference between Applicant and Non-applicant schools with respect to 
starting salary. However, in this gro\ip the Applicants tend to consider th^em- 

■ selves a little better off salary-wise a^ compared to comparable communities 
than the Non- applicants do, though in general neither group seems to consider 

-itself as well off as the corresponding group in the public high schools. 
Table III-2 shows the effect of various activities on salary increases. 

It can easily be seen that the important factors in. obtaining salary 
irireases are, as before, getting an advanced degree, additional college credits, 
and to some extent this time, inservice training. NSF Programs run a poor fourth 
It should of course be noted that the non-public schools were characterized by 
heavy omissions on this question. These omissions arose Jjoth fran parochial, 
where one might expect emissions due to the nature of the teaching staff and 
the salary structure, but also from the private schools in heavy numbers. It 
is interesting to look at the comparison of Applicants vs. Non- applicants with 
respect to the percentage of omissions. It is found for additional college 
creditb that the Applicants run 33^ omissions, the Non- applicants run 67^. Fig- 
ures for the other items are" canparable. It would appear that from the distri- 
bution of omits that the Non- applicant schools prefer to a greater degree than 
the Applicant schools to fail to answer this question regarding the importance 
of various salary factors. Interpretation of this is^ not clear, but tends to 
suggest that salary factors in such schools do not lend themselves to the asking 
of explicit questions. 

3. Junior High Schools . With respect to salary comparability. Appli- 
cants and Non- applicants tended to see themselves as at least equal to their 
surrounding communities with respect to salary. There was some tendency for 
the Applicant Group to see themselves as more comparable, anci the Non- applicant 
Grou^ to see themselves as a little bit more on the. topside, thoxigh this is 
counterbalanced by a larger percentage of the Non-applicants who saw themselves 

'as "below (73^ Applicant and 58^ Non-applicant see themselves as comparable). 
Again we find no difference in starting salary for the two groups. 

Table III-3 summarizes factors effecting salary increases for the 
junior hi^s. As was the case before, it is clear that getting additional col- 
lege credits, and particularly obtaining an advanced degree are of special 
importance in getting salaryS|ic»c^ses. Fewer Applicants than Non- applicants 
disclaim the importance of inservicV training and getting an ^dvanced degree 
tends to be relatively more important for the Non- applicants than the Appli- 
cants. On the other hand, a clearly larger percentage of the Non- applicants 
{h6il> vs. 13^) say that attendance at NSF almost never helps in salary increases. 
This describes the most clear-cut difference, in the entire table. 

h. Summary , In general, a larger proportion of the Non- applicants in 
the public seni9r and junior high schools tend to feel that their salaries are 
better than comparable communities. , There is also a group of Non- applicants in 
the\^unior high schools who tend to feel that they are worse off than comparable 
communities. On the other hand, in the non- public 'schools the Applicants tend 
to feel that they are better off. These differences probably are reflections 
of actioal fact in the case of the difference between non-public and public 
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Table III-2 

Factors Effecting Salary Increases 
Non- Public Schools 



Percentage of Each 'Group Marking;* 

Factor Almost Never Sometimes " Usually Almost Alvays 



C—. 


A 


m. 


A 


NA 


A 


NA 




NA 


Additional College Ci^edits 


23 


13 


16 


' 5 


Ik ' 


10 




Ik 




Obtaining Advanced Degree 


l£ 


7 


22 


5 


8 


10 


30 


11' 


Obtaining Inservice Training 


21 


18 


Ik 


5 




10 


8 


0 


Attending NSP Teacher Train- 
ing Programs 


21 


28 


30 


'0 


: 0 


7 


k 


0 


Traveling 'during the Summer 


37 


•31^ 


Ik 


0 


0. 


5' 


0 


0 



♦ Raw totals for each group (NA & a) differ from IOO5& due to otnijbs 
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Table III- 3 ^/S^ 

Ptotors Effecting Salary Increases 
Junior ffl-ghs 



/ 



Pfercentay of Each Group Marking:^ 



Factor 


AJjubst Never 


Scmetlmes 


Usually , 


Almost Always 


A 


NA 


A 


KA 

/ 

't 


A 


. NA 


A 




Additional College Credits 


7 


'16 


7 




13 


:< 
9 


— % — 

53 




Obtaining Advanced Degree 


0 


2 


13^ 


^ 5 


13 9 


^7- 


79 


Obtaining Inservice Training 




35 


13 






• 5 


7i 


21 


Attending NSF Teacher Train- 
ing Programs 


« 

■ 13 




2T 




1- 


2 


13 


12- 


Traveling during the Summer 


33. 


37 


13 




T 5 


. 13 


5 



♦ Raw totals for each group (NA & A) differ from 100?6 due to emits 
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V - schools since it is probably the better paying schools who send their tea- 
chers to' Institixtes in the non-public 8chools^..-IIie satisfaction of the 
IJon- applicant schools with their salary levels in the public senior and 
Junior high schools is probably evidence of seme complacency in these groups. 

.With respect to factors influencing salary increases , the prime fact 
that stands o\rb is that attendance at IBP Institutes is not seen as a very 
effective means of obtaining a salary increase. It is far outweighed by 
getting additional college credits and by getting advanced degrees. There 
are relatively few differences between Applicant and Non-applicant Groups 
that can be easily svraMKrized on these points, but for public schools the 
i^plicants appear to favor advanced degrees and additional credit as methods 
of getting sdlary increases as much or more than the Non- applicants; In 
addition, Non- applicants also feel more strongly that NSP attendance never 
helps in getting a salary increment. Thus, it woixld seem that Applicants 
would tend to attend Institutes often as a device toward getting advanced 
degrees and advanced credit, whereas the Noh- applicant schools consistently 
' - feel that attending Institutes almost never helps. Since many non-applicant 
teachers are not degree candidates and not particularly Interested in ad- 
vanced degrees,' they simply do not attend. In general, awarding degree 
credit for attendance at NSP Programs would se«n to enhance the attractive- ^ 
ness of these Programs from a salary increment standpoint, particiilarly for 
the type of education-oriented teacher who now applies,^ However, such pro- 
cedures would probably still not attract the non- competitive, non-degree- 
minded persons who are currently non-applicants, and might even reduce the 
interest of this group. This is even more likely in view of the relatively 
large group of non-applicants who seem satisfied salary-wise. The high per- 
centage of omits on this question in the non-public schools reflects the 
differences in salary structure forHhe noil- public as^ccxnpared to the public, 
however the fact that the Non- applicants omit at a rate of almost 2 to 1 
suggests that salazy policies^ in these Non-appllfcant schools may be some- 
what secretive, or perhaps not well formulated. 

G. Receipt and Treatment of NSF Brochures and Material 

1. Public Senior H^ghs . About 9^-96?& of all schools report receiviftg 
NSP brochures and literature in 1961. The picture is very similar in i960, 
with the percentages a couple of points less. However, in 1959^ 77^6 of the 
Applicant schools as compared to only 56^ of the Non-applicant schools, and 
62^6 of the Others received NSP literature. 

Table IH-lf shows the sources of information about NSP Programs for 
these schools, and their methods of handling J^SF literature. While each of 
, the sources, listed was rated as a source of at least some importance, local 
Institute notices were by far the most important major source for both Appli- 
cant and Non- applicant schools, more so for Applicant schools. Direct in- 
quiry appears to be of next importance for both groups. Magazines^ news- 
papers and the State Depaartment of Education appear to be of more importance 
for Non-applicants than Applicants. 
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Table III-U 



Sotirces of Information 
All Public Senior High Schools 
(Beircentages of Each Group) 



Source 


Applicants , 


Hon- Applicant 8 




Some Major, 


Some 


Ma,1or 


Direct Inquiry * 


k6 18 


35 


Sh 


' Local Institute Notices 


8 87 


26 


6k 


Professional Magazines 


53 10 


60 


' 13 


t B&rson in Local School System 


U8 13 


50 


8 


State Department of Education 


U6 Ik 


6k 


9 


Educators Outside Local System 


32 1 


Ik 


2 


Newspapers and Popular Magazines 


29 0 


kl 




4 

MetMds of Handling HSF Materials 
All Public Senior Highs 


Method 


Percentage 'Saying 
A KA 


"Yes" 


Posted 


• 60 


6k 




^Routed (mail) Teachers 


71 


60 




Roxrted (mail) Departments 


30 


20 




Delivered to Individual Teachers 


59 


68 




Delivered to Department Head 


21 


21 




Announced at Meetings 


35 


ko 




Piled^ 


|. 35 


31 




< 

\ 


«. 
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Ihere are only small differences "between Applicants and Non- applicants 
in their treatment of NSP literature, Scanevhat more of the Applicants 
route literature iDy mail to individual teachers or department heads while 
somewhat more of the Non- applicants deliver the literature ^ to the individual 
teacher. The diffisrence between delivery and routing may "be simply a func- 
tion of the smaller size of Non-applicant schools. Half or more of each ' 
group route or deliver literature to teachers or post it. 

It had been hypothesized that principeuLs* recommendations would he 
related to application, hut there was little difference between Applicants 
and Non-ajjplicants with respect to strong reccamnendation, and also little 
difference with respect to siaggestion. Slightly more of the Non-applicant 
schools did fail to discuss the matter (85^) with their teachers. 

2. Non- Public Schools . In contrast to the public schools, there have 
been communication failures in the distribution of NSF literatxire. Twenty- 
eight per -cent of Non- applicant schools as compared to only 6^ of Applicant 
schools failed to receive ary NSF brochxires in 1961. The corresponding 
figures for 196O and 1959 are: hjf, vs. G^y and GVjo vs. 27^ , respectively • 

Table III- 5 shows the sources of infonjjation for non- public schooils 
and the way materials have been handled. Direct inquiry is more often 
mentioned as a major so\irce by Applicant than Ncn-applicant schools. It 
was mentioned more often as a major source (though less frequently as "some" 
sotorce) for the Applicant schools here iihan for the Applicant schools in 
the public school group. Local Institute notices are of much less impor- 
tance (probably because not received). Professional magazines form a some- 
what more Important source for Applicants than Non-applicants, Soxirces 
marked* as of scane or major importance by at least 50^ of each group were 
the same in each group: local Institute notices, professional magazines, 
and persons in the local school system. The relative dependence of the 
Non-applicant Group on such remote sources as State Departments of Education, 
educators outside the local system, and popular media as compared to. the 
Applicant Group is clear. The relatively low figures in this table re- 
flect to some extent the canparatively high percentage of Non-appliclant 
schools who presumably have not received information about NSF Institutes. 

V/ith respect to the various possible methods of handling NSF materials 
once received, , it can be seen that the most popular methods of delivery 
for the Applicant schools are routing by mail to teachers or delivering 
to individ\ial jbeachers (55-56^6) which methods are not so commonly employed 
with the Non-appllQant schools (20 and h'i per cent, respectively). All 
of these figures are somewhat less than the corresponding figures for 
public senior hi^ schools. 

V/ith respect to the recommendation of the principal about attendance 
at NSP, 61^ of Applicant schools reported strong recommendation as compared 
te only 31?^ of Non- applicants. While none, of the Applicmit schools reported 
recomnendlng non-ajyplicatlon, 7?^ of the Non-applicant schools rec(OT2iended 
not applying. 
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Table III-5 

- Sources of Itiformatlon 
Hon- Public Schools Combined 
(Percerxtages tof'^Each Group) 



Applicants Non^ Applicants 



Source 


Sane 


Major 


ScmI^ 


Major 


Direct' Inquiry 


12 


35 


13 


20 


£ocal Instltiite Notices 


51 


35 


30 


31 


Professional Magazines 


hi 


32 


36 


- 31' 


Persons in Local School System 


32 


18 


25 


'18 


State Department of Education 


30 


0 


13 


25' 


Educators Outside Local System 


26 


0 


31 


13 . 


Newspapers and Popular Magazines 


Ik 


0 


25 


7 



Methods of Handling NSF Materials 
Non-Public Highs Combined 



Method 



Percentage Saying "Yes" 
A NA 



Posted , 


33 


7 


Routed (mail) teachers 


,56 


20 


Routed (mall) departments 


16 


10 


Delivered to individual teachers 


• 55 


k3 


Delivered to department head 


2k 


10 


Announced at meetings 


16 


5 


Filed ^ 


32 


18 
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3« ^ Junior High Sc^ls * In 1961, 100?^ of the Applicant schools 
^pared to 84^ of the Non- applicant schools received NSF literature. The corres- 
ponding figures for 196O and 1959 are 93^ vs. T7?t> and 80^ vs. ^1%, respective- 
ly • Ihese figures suggest that the canmunication lines "between NSF and the 
Junior high schools have "been improving over* the past few years, hut that lack 
Of information still accounts for seme of the non- application in -this group of 
schools. Tahle III-6 shows the sources and the treatment yof infonnation ahoijit' 
*NSF IVograms hy, these schools. 

In looking at sources* of information for the jtmior high schools, the most 
important major source for hoth Applicants and Non-applic1ants is far and away 
notices from the local Institutes. However, 87?t of the Applicant Group marked 
this as compared to only 56^6 of the Non-applicant Group. > The second most 
^important major source is direct inquiry, and again Applicants marked this as 
a major source much more frequently than Non- applicants (IfO^ vs. 23%).. s 

Professional magazines do not represent nearly as important a major source 
'in the junior high schools as they did in non-puhlic schools. Persons in 
local school systems and state departments of education constitute a major 
source for 27?^ each of the Applicant Group, while only for 19^ and 1% each of * 
the Non- applicant Group. 

The tahle suggests that there is relatively little difference hetween the 
Applicant and Non-applicant Groups with respeci: to treatment of materials. A 
somewhat larger percentage of the Non- applicants appear to have posted, filed, 
and announced the materials, hut virtually the same percentages of each havfe 
either routed or delivered the materials to individual teacl^^rs (about half) 
and a little over a quarter have routed them to tl^e department* V/hile h'J^ 
of Applicants report delivering the materials to the department head as compared 
to 16^ of Ngi^ applicants, it should he pointed out that this is prohahly due 
partially ^ a difference in size of these two schools and to the fact that 
the Non-applicant schools prohahly have significantly fewer department heads 
to whom materials might hS delivered. 

A significant correlation hetween the principal's recommendation for 
application and heing an Applicant schodl was seen for the junior high schools 
(•3^)* Ahout 80^ of the Applicant schools strongly recommended applications, 
hut only 30^ of the Non-appiicant scb^ls. 

k. Summary . V/hile distribution of NSF literature has improved over the 
past three yeari^, it is significantly better for Applicant schools than Non- 
aH>licant, and for public schools than non-public. Probably much failure 
to apply in the past, particrtlarly for non- public school teachers, can be 
attributed to this factor. In general, all listed so'urces were marked as of 
sane importance. For public senior highs local Institute notices were by 
far the most important, followed by direct inquiry. In non- public schools 
these are reversed (possibly .because non- public schools don't get these 
notices as often). Differences between the Applicant and Non-applicant schools 
are not dramatic,' but Non- applicants tend to list the less direct sources 
•more often. Also, Applicants tend to rely more on professional magazines, 
and Non- applicants on popular media, but professional magazines are 




Table III-6 

Sources of Infomiation 
Junior Highs 
(Percentages of Each Group) 

/ ' —71^- , n= 

Applicants Non*- Applicants 



Source 


Scxne Major 


Sane 


Major 


Direct Inqxiiry 


33 


ko 


28 


23 


local Institute Notices 


13- 


87« 


28 


56 


Professional Magazines 




7 


h9 


111 


Persons in Local School Systems 


53 


27 


33 


19 


State Department of Education 


53 


27 


hi 


7-' 


Educators Outside Local System 


33 


0 


23 


5 


Newspapers and Popular Magazines 


ko 


0 


. 26 • 


0 



Methods of Handling KSF Materials 
Junior Highs 



Method ' 


Percentage 


Saying "Yes" 




A • 


NA 



72 

51 
28 

51 
16 
k2 
35 




Poste% 60 

rRouted (mail) Teachers 1^7 

Routed (mail) Departments 27 
Delivered to Individual Teachers ^ 53 
Delivered to Department Head 

Announced at Meetings 27 

Piled / 27 
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mentioned less often "by junior highs (indicating perhaps a lower degree of 
professionalism) • Principal's recommendations appear to be importantly 
associated. with application, .particularly for non- public schools • 

The most common methods of handling NSF literature are routing and 
delivering it to individual teachers and posting it (generally marked by 
half or more of the groups). In general it appears that Non-applicant 
schools treat NSF materials relatively less positively, particularly in the 
non-public schools, but the differences do not appear large or especially 
important. Lowdr figures for' non- public schools are to seme degree a func- 
tion of not having received the literature. 

H. Attitudes of the Principal toward NSF Programs 

' 1. Public Senior Highs . With respect to .the question, "Do you feel that 
Mathematics and Science teachers in your school would benefit or have bene- 
fited frcM attendmce at NSF Teacher Training Programs?", 10.5^ of the Non- 
applicants said "no" as compared to none of the Applicants. About a third 
of both groups mentioned up-dating and broadened backgrounds. Tho\;igh the 
percentages were small. Applicants reported greater enthusiasm, etc., and 
professional advancement. The modal answer {So.^^^or the Applicants, and 
36^& for the Non-Applicants) was "yes" with gross generalizations. 

With respect to the question, "How might NSF modify its Programs to 
better serve the needs of your Science and Mathematics teachers?", the modal 
change sviggested ("ty 8-11^ of both groups) vas that more practical material 
'l^nd more practical methods should be included. However, 9^ and l6.5^ of 
these two groups respectively reported that no change Vas necessary. Other 
responses mentioned by Non- applicants and not by Applicants at all included, 
"Remove the experience requirement" (6.2^), and other responses to the end 
of giving more teachers a chance to attend. Seme of the Applicant schools 
mentioned that better communications, public relations, and more direct coij- 
tact and accurapy.in announcements would be desirable, while the Non-appli- 
cant schools (T^) indicated that summer or Saturday Programs locally wotild 
be desirable. 

In response to the question what the main reasons might be that Math 
and Science teachers did not apply for NSF Teacher Training Programs, about 
23*5/^ of the Non-applicant schools indicated family responsibilities, do not 
want to leave home, etc., as iCftmpared to l8.6^ of the Applicant schools. 
Twelve «and a half per cent of'^e Non- applicants suggested "other time commit- 
ments as compared to 6^ of the Applicant schools. Other reason^ mentioned 
included not eligible and inappropriate location, summer job as a financial 
neCMBityT^and also near retirement, too old, etc, 

2. Non- Public Schools . On the benefits of attendance question, more 
than half of the Applicant schools as compared to a third of the Non- appli- 
cant schools indicated that their teachers had been up-dated, had their 
knowledge broadened, and had gained better background. Increased enthusiasm, 
interest, and confidence was also mentioned by Applicant^ schools . About 

of the Non-applicants said "no benefit", as» ccippared to none of the Appli- 
cants. Almost of the Non-applicant group 'omitted the question, as com- 
pared to none of the Applicant group. ^ 
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With respect to the question about possihle changes, the Non-applicant 
Croup focuse^ on giving all teachers a chance to attend, allowing principals 
to reccinmend teachers and select teachers on the "basis of need, on "better 
ccBonmnication and accuracy in announcements, and so forfchu Simplification 
of application procedure (7.5^^), more convenient locatW^and other location 
problems were also mentioned (5-856) • Applicant suggestions concentrated on 
removing age limitations, removing experience as a requirement, and on loca- 
tion and scheduling (8?6 each). Over-all Program changes such as more sequen- 
tial and degree Programs and general expansion of Programs with workshops 
drew 87 ll*^^ of the. responses as compared tcynone for the Non- applicants. 
Only 6^ of Applicants and none of the Hbn^^pplicants said that no change was 
necessary. 

Much of the emphasis with regard to why teachers might not apply was 
centered on the responsibilities and obligations function. Sixteen per cent 
of Applicant teachers afid IVf) of Non-applicant schools mentioned other 
responsibilities and obligations in general, while T/6 of Non-applicants and 
none of the Applicants mentioned requirements for taking other courses. 
About 16^ of the Applicant Group (ccsnpared to none of the Non-applicants) 
mentioned lack of initiative in applying, canplacency or enough education as 
reasons for not applying, while about 11^6 of the Nori- applicant Group (com- 
pared to npne of the Applicants) mentioned red tape involved in application 
as a possible deterrent. 

3» Junior High Schools . About two-fifths 'of the Applicants mentioned 
up-dating and broadened backgrounds as compared to half as many of the Non- 
applicants. Sixteen per cent of Non- applicants as compared to 7^ of Appli-^ 
cants mentioned grea^ter enthusiasm, interest, confidence, etc. On the othpr 
hand, 20^ of Applicants as compared to 7/& of Non-applicants mentioned im- ^ 
proved teaching methods, qualities, techniques, etc. 

With respect to possible changes, h6^ of the Non- applicants omitted the 
question as compared to 13% of the Applicants. Twenty per cent of 'Appli- 
cants said no change, was necessary^as compared to 2.3?^ of the Non- applicants. 
Non-applicant suggestions included more practical material and methods with 
direct applicability to the classroom but 13i> of Applicants also 

desired this change. Thirteen per cent of Applicants and 9^ of Non-applicaifts 
^^iited to have courses for teachers of general courses and lower level courses 
for those who wish to brush up* And ik^l) of JJon- applicants as op^pose^ to no 
Applicants mentioned some problems in scheduling and location. 

About 21^ of each Group agreed that family responsibilities were a major 
reason for noli^ applying. About l8^ of the Non-applicant Group as compared 
to 7^ of the Applicant Group mentioned other time commitments, duties, summer 
Jobs, etc. sBoth groups found other aspects of responsibilities and obliga- 
tions Important (15 or 165&). The Non- applicant Group cited being too old, 
near retirement, or too young in IVfy of the cases as compared to none for 
the Applicants.^ The Applicant Group cited lack of initiative in applying, 
complacency, ik^ canpared to 9jl> for the Non- applicant Group. Both Groups 
felt that some location problems existed (7-12^) for local Programs, and a 
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number mentioned el4/gibility {Ji>)* About 9io of the Non-applicants mentioned- 
red tape involved in application as compared to none^ of the Applicants. 

k. Summary * The modal response to the benefits question wa5 a general- 
ized ^^yes^* There were few substantial differences between Applicants and 
Non-applicants, the most substantial being the tendency qf Applicants to 
mention subject-matter up-dating and broadening in the noh- public and. Jxmior 
highs* Increased enthusiasm and interest was seen as ^ benefit, more ^ten 
by Applicants in the public and non- public highs. Non-applicants tended \x 
more often to say "no benefit'' and in non-public schools omitted the ques- \ 
tion much more often. Improved teaching methods were mentioped, more by 
the Applicants in the Junior highs. 

Again little differences emerged betweep the groups with respect to 
possible modifications of the Programs, and the percentage response to each 
of the possible changes was small. The modal response was to omit the q\ies- 
tion (probably roxighly equivalAt to "no change"' or "I don't know"). The 
jTUiior high Non-applicants emitted the question much mor§ frequently than 
the Applicants, but marked "no change" much less frequently. Non- public 
Applicants desired degree knd sequentied Programs and Program expansion 
significantly more often than Non- appli cant s. ' 

A prominent opinion as to reasons for non- application was family re- 
sponsibilities. ip.though there was little Group difference on this point, 
the Non- applicants clearly exceeded the Applicants in mentioning other time 
commitments and obligations. For both non- public and J\inior highs some 
Applicants felt that non- application was the result-of complacency, while 
Non- applicants attributed it to the red tape of a(pplyitig or to being near 
retirement. V >^ 

I. Relationship of SchoJ^ Variables to Teacher Varia3?^leV ^ 

In order to examine the relationship^ of teacher characteristics to school 
characteristics, a matrix was put together (see Appendix P) in which the mean 
teacher charact5r±e%4ca^f or each school were treated as school characteristics. 
These intercorrelation • matrices measured the relationship between the ordi- 
nary school characteristics and the average characteristics of the teachers 
in the schools. , 

L ' 

1. Public Senior Highs , /mere is a distinct tendency for Applicant 
schools to have teachers who have higher average amounts of training in 
Chemistry, Riysics and Math on the undergraduate level. One of the strongest 
relationships in the stiidy is f otind between being an Applicant school, and 
the average total number of gradioate hours of the teachers in the school 
(r a .1+6) • On the other hand, there is a tendency for those schools where 
teachers have higher average Hiysics grades to be Non- applicants. (This 
latter finding is sanewhat difficult to explain 'Monies s it signifies something 
like that Physics teachers tend to be somewhat more independent and to feel 
that their training is sufficient,) Where there is a higher average number of 
i Math/Science organizations belonged to by the teachers, the school is likely 
to be an Applicant school (.29), and sc»ne tendency is noted for higher average 
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nxanber of Journals read to be associated with application. With respect to 
income It is the higher salaried teachers who are associated with the^ Appli- 
cant schools (.28)/ and there is a slight tendency for those with higher 
outside income *to be associated with Non-applicant schools • ^ ^. ' / 

2, Non- Public Schools > The findings are somewhat diffet^ht for non-J 
public schools. Biology hours approaches a significant relationship withl 
application, but so do certification and decision to remain in secondary tea- 
ching, ,One of the highest relationships in the study is noted between bein^ 
an Applicant school and average number^ of Math/Scienc,e organizations belonged 
to by the teachers (r » .5^). There is also a tendency for the Api)licant 
schools to be schools where a higher number of journals 'are read. 

3* Junior High Schools > Findings for the junior highs just -about exactly 
parallel* those for the senior highs. Biology homrs and average number of 
Math/Science organizations belonged to approach a significant relationship' 
with Applicant schools, and average total graduate hours has a high relation- 
ship {•h2) as does average number of jomrnals read (.^2). 

4. Summary . In summary, for all schools it .can be seen that higher 
average treiining in scientific types of subjects tends to be related to be- 
ing an Applicant school, sbid average total number of graduate ho\ars is"^ 
good predictor for the public schools. Again, prdfessionalism, as indicated 
by the average number of Math/Science organizations belonged to and the 
average number of journals read, shows up for all kinds of schools. Salary 
considerations seem to be jjelated to application only for the public schools, 
Vhile certification and intention to remain in secondary teaching are re- 
lated to application only for the non- public schools. It is professional 
orientation which most sharply distinguishes the Applicant from the Non- ' 
applicant schools in the non-public category, , while in the pxJblic schools it 
tends to be graduate training which most sharply distingiiishes between the 
two Groups. 

J. School Size Observations ' * ^ vc' 

1. Public Senior Hiffhs . Because ' splitting th^^s.ample into all possible 
size groups would have produced very small niipberS iri each category, it wa^ 
decided that intersize school cc»nparisons would not be done on a systematic 
basis. The major reason for samplirig by' such "grCnip^ ^as to insure adequate, 
representation for each of these groups^ and t^ifi^|)urpose was accomplished. , 
Nevertheless, a few observations were made that seein^d'^to be worth comment- 
ing on, even though they may hot be stable'. These are presented below. ; ' 

In general, it would seem that as school size grows, . > the degree of urban- 
ization increases, and along with this trend the Aj^licant schools tend to 
come from the more urbanized areas, particularly the VissidenMal areas. For 
all public schools combined. Non-applicant schools- are to be found more . 

strongly in the rxiral farm regions. ^ 

I 

With respect to the 1959 distribution of literatufej the weakest point 
and greatest difference between Applicant and Non-applicant schools occurs 
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in the !iype 1, or very small schools (83^ vs, h2ff>), and in the Oype 2 schools 
the picttare is more eqiiivalent (65^ vs, Cvfj), and Improves for the Type 3 
schools (89^ vs, 70^). There is little relationship with size for 196O and 
1961, however. It would appear fhat the current literature distribution 
efforts of the National Science Foundation are quite effective, but also that 
some of the backlog of non-applicants has occurred through .communication fail- 
ures in 1959 fi^d prior years. 

With respect to the use of direct inquiry to NSP as a source of infoma- 
tion about the Programs, this source seems to be increasingly important with 
school size through I^rpes 1, 2, and 3 schools. Notices from individual col- 
leges or xmiversities who are offering NSF Programs tend to be a major source 
. for all types of schools, and increasingly so. with increasing size of school, 
* Information derived from somebody in the local school system is considered 
an increasingly Important source with size of school. 

With respect to routing HSP literature through interoffice mail to in- 
dividual teachers,^ there is .a clear trend in I^pes 1, 2, and 3 schools for 
a larger percentage pf Applicants to use this .form of distribution as com- 
pared to Non-applicants, With respect to Type h schools, the percentages 
are switched, with 5,6^ of the Applicants and 90^ of the Non- applicants using 
this form' of distribution. It is interesting to note that a larger percent- 
age in Type 1 (the small schools), use this fo2:m of distribution than in 
Q^ypes 2 or 3 both for Applicant and for Non-applicant groups. This is in- 
teresting when one considers the anallness of size of the Type 1 schools 
should make it possible for the principal to talk about these things on an ^ 
indivi(Jual basis. Delivery of such notices directly to individual teacher^ 
^ shows a fairly decreasing trend witl^-increasing size of school, ranging 
from ^Vf) in the small schoolsto^only about 30^ in the large schools. While 
large schools on the average/use this type of delivery less frequently than 
small schools, but when they do do ^o they are characterized by being Appli- 
cant schools substantially more oft^n than Non-applicant, 

i 

As schools get larger there is i distinct trend for the principal to have 
a higher degree. Only 2i|^ of Type i schools had principals with less than a 
Master's degree, andn these figures range through ll^o, 5f' 2>.nc^ down to 3?'^ in the 
1-arg^^ schools. 

With respect to the question on the values and the attitudes of stvdents 
and their families toward* the values of education, it is su3sprising to find 
as large a percentage of school situations where •there is some mixed feeling 
toward the values of education, particularly in the small schools, where 58^ 
of the Nonrapplicants and 33/& of the Applicants reported mixed feelings, 

K. Summary of School Analyses ^ 

^ Therej dre few relationships between principals^ background characteris- 
tics and being an Applicant or Non-applicant school. There is some small 
tendency for non-public school Applicants to be a little stronger in Math 
I andr Science training and to have higher degrees. With respect to type of 
schpol, Non- applicants tend to be smaller, full-range high schools, \rith 
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fewer "books in their libraries. Applicant schools have stronger course offer- 
ings in Science and Math and are more ihc lined toward experimentation and 
hcxnogg p^ous grouping (except in the non-pu"blic schools). Applicant schools 
tend to have "better students in terms of numbers of National Merit Scholar- 
ship letters of ccanmendation and semi-finalist winners. 



The Applicant school t^nds to serve ur"ban areas with "better housing, 
while the Non-applicant school tends to serve a r\iral, low^-cost housing area, 
(These are, of course, trends, and not to "be thought of as "being strictly- 
true*) There is no relationship ohservahle for any of these schools with 
father's income, percentage of parents going to PTA, or other similar vari- 
ables. However, the presence of a public library is related to being an 
Applicant school, and Applicant schools tend to have parents in the profes- - 
^ sional and clerical as opposed to the farm class. 

Non-applicant senior and junior high schools are characterized "by 
principals who feel that their teachers' salaries are, better than those in 
surrot^nding communities, (The reverse is true for non-publia schools,) 
NSF Programs are not seen as effective methods of getting salary increases, 
particularly by the nPn- applicants. It has been seen that the applicant 
teachers tend to be much interested in self-improvement through education, 
thus they may attend or apply for NSF Programs as part of their general ori- 
entation toward getting advanced degrees and additional college credits, 
Non- applicants do not apply because they feel it does not help their salary 
much; they are not so much interested in education and self- improvement; and 
they tend to be somewhat more satisfied with their salaries. 

The distribution of NSF literature .tends to be better in the Appli- 
cant schools, better in 1961 than in previous years, and better in the public 
thfen the non- pub lie tjehools. In the public schools notices from the local 
institutes are the prevalent source of information, followed by direct ^in- 
qviiry, while the reverse is true for the non- public schools. The Non-appli- 
^ cant schools tend to list less direct sources of information than these 
more often than the Applicant schools. Applicants tend \q list professional 
magazines as a source generally more often as compared to Non- applicants 
who list popular media more often. Professional magazines 'show up signifi- 
•caxxtly less in junior high schools than in public and non- public senior highs. 

Routing and delivery to individual teachers and posting of notices 
are the most common methods of handling NSF materials. Non-applicant schools 
and non-public schools appear to treat NSF materials somewhat less definite- 
ly than do the Applicant and public schools. Principal's recommendation was 
seen as a powerful factor, particularly for n<5n-public schools in its assoc- 
iation with application, ' \^ 



With respect to the benefits of Institutes, .applicant principals 
tended to see these' as subject matter up-dating and broadening somevrhat more 
often, while non-applicant principals mentioned that they saw no benefit 
more frequently than applicant principals. Applicant principals tended to 
mention increased enthusiasm and interest on the part of the teachers more 
often , 
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WitlT respect to possible chang^ in the Programs, there were a large 
number of aaits on the part of each of the Groups, which might roughly be 
eqxiated to "no change"^ or "I don't know" r^esponses. The non- public Appli- 
cants mentioned Program expansion and degree and , sequential Programs more 
frequently, ^ 

VflLth respect to principals' estimated reason for no n- application, 
family responsibilities was mentioned quite frequently by all Groups. The 
Non- applicants mentioned other ec»mnitments and obligations more frequently. 
The Applicants felt much mote frequently that Non-applicants would be com- 
placent and satisfied with their own educational level, while the Non-appli- 
cant principals mentioned the "red tape" involved in application. 

In relating school ch^acteristics to mean teacher characteristics, 
it was found that Applicant sc^iools tended to have teachers with higher ' * 
average training in Science; total^number of graduate hours was particularly 
well related to Applicant status in the public senior and junior high eqhools, 
In addition, professionalism as indicated by the number of Math/Science 
organizations belonged to and the number of journals read yas well related 
to being an Applicant school, particularly in the non- public schools. V 

In examining the relationship of size, to application, it was found 
that, in A;^plicant schools application tends to be related to increasing size 
of school and to increasing urbanization. Applicants were also character- 
ized Tpy receiving literatlire more frequently in 1959^ and the larger the 
school, the more frequently they received it. 'Local Institute notices and 
use of direct inquiry as sources of information arq also, used ^re frequently ^ 
with increasing 'siz*6^of school. In small schools the Applicants .tend more 
to route theii: notices to the ' individual teachers. * Delivery to individjaal 
teachers decreases as size increase's. 

It was found that fprfl^x:y small schools there, is a more mixed atti- 
tude toward the values of/educettiotKand Science than is true of larger 
schools. 
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IV. Teacher Questionnaire Analysis - Target Gtoup^ ^ 

This analysis draws on "both the distrihutlonal ana3;fSe8vand the corre- 
lational analyses for the. resvilts presented.*' It does not a^empt to exhe^ust^ 
the possihle interrelationships in the ^ta,. . The res^ults ar^ presented and' 
the analyses organized according to a nutober of areas of i^eres^?. Within 
each area results for senior highs, non-public, and Junior highs are ^pre- 
sented. In the questions that were included in distributional analyses, the 
non-applicant group represents people who have never applied for any Program 
In the past five .years, and the applicant groups represent people who have 
applied for a[ny one of the ''Programs during aiiy of the five last years.' This 
restriction l,eads to a negligible amount of contradictions in the data since 
the analysis is heing confine^nly to the last three years, 1959, I96O, and 
I96I. The reason fpr such restriction was^that it was felt that the last 
three years were most important and that the memory of those reporting gets 
a little hazy '"beyond three years. • , ^ 

With respect to the ^correlational anises, it must "be r^nemhered that' 
the criterion variable, any application,^ is included as one of the Variables 
in the matfix. Ihus, significant differences In means between the applicant 
and non-applicant groups will be indicated significant cfl4t4^ion. correla- ' 
tions, that^ is, significant correlations with the dichotcantoU^ variable "any 
application". There is no practio^ way to report means of the two groups 
separately. Of course the distr4bu«<ms were run separately for the criter- 
ion groups. In the 'Technical Appendic^ the mestns for each of the v^triables 
in a correlational matrix, that is, eacH of the cross-ccHnbinations of vari- 
ables, are presented as matrix of means. \ Separate matrices, of standard devi- 
atibns,are also presented. *he ip^ans, sljandard'deviation&j weighted K's, 
and true K's for each of the diagonal enlJriefe, that is, each variable with 
itself, are summarized- at the end of eactt correlation matrix. The correla-* ^ 
tion analyses automatically combines the/ AE group with the AA group. Other * 
consideijations might sxiggeat that the cofcbination of AR with AA in these 
correlation analyses is perhfips not the/most satisfactory treatment \>t these 
two groups. However, it should, be remenfbered that to have treated the 'en- 
tire analysis as a distributional ahalysis would have eliminated the valuable 
cross-correlational information which is now available from these matrices^, 
which can later be, subjected to factor analysis, which makes possible partial 
cbrrelations to examine the relationships of two ^variables with other vari- 
ables held out, and which in the last analysis will perhaps pf ove most gen- 
erally , satisfactory. 

Ai^her caution in the interpretatio|i of these figures should be ' , 
inserted. Since a thoroughly substantial proportion of the respondents "of 
this study have not applied to any of th.e Institutes, all the questions, re- 
garding the specific number of applications' and acceptances for specific 
years (questions 28A and 2QB and 28C) are based on g^:eatly reduced N's as 
compared to the K,'s in the remainder of the analysis^ Again, tjiere is a 
distinct tendency for those who applied for one. type of Program not to apfly 
for other types, (it should be noted that the diagonal N'b are substanti- 
ally larger than the off -diagonal N's.) Finally, both for I959 ind ^for 
Academic Jear Erogram& the percentage of application is so small that th^ 
figure^^J^or these values are based on very small K's comparatively speaking. 



The analyses are based prlmariOy cm .the re^tionships of the variables 
with the criterion variable* However, other mofe detailed analyses are 
possible, based on the off -diagonal meems. Thefee off -(^agonal means, in 
effec^i, represent the means on the other variables for the sub-group of 
people who applied in specific years. An illustration of t^ type of addi- 
tional analyses which can be performed with .the data suppHed is provided 
in the Introduction to the Technical Appenlifces. 

One further caution ^out the correlational analysis: in mary cases 
the true N»s are -quite large, and correlation^ which appear to be pretty 
. small and insignificant are statistically significant .Correlations sicnificant 
at the 5^ level are approximately .06, .19, and .10 for senior, non-pxiblic, 
and J\inior highs respectively. It has been assumed that those correlations 
which appear to be statistically significant should be mentioned. It should 
of Course be realized that the operational significance may leave a good 
.deal to be desired in some cases,, but it is believed that those mentioned 
represent valid relationships which, though of small practical import, 
could easily be worth noting as parts of the general picture. 

A. Background 

Senior Highs.^ ^ere appear to be no significant differences in 
marital status among the three criterion groups— roughly 80^ are married 
and living with spouse. Men jaredcmiftate in teaching Math and Science 
(about k to l) and there is a slight tendency for non- application to be 
associated with women. No relationship was discovered between application 
and age, though it must be remembered that the Target Group is restricted 
in range on the age variable, since the extremes of the distribution (and 
those which would be expected perhaps to be related to application and non- 
application) were cut off and placed in the Non-target Group. Thus, the 
significant relationship found in the Preliminaiy Analysis between non- 
application and age has now been eliminated, \rtiich tends to verify the 
hypothesis that^non-application would be associated with the extreme age 
ranges. ^The average Target Group teacher is 36.9 years old. The Target 
Group averages about two and one-half children Hith an average age Qf 
youngest child at 5-8 years. There i-s no discemable relationship between 
either of these two variables and pon-application or application, besjring 
out the conclusion of the I^eliminaiy Analysis that neither number of de- 
pendents, flor age of youngest dependent apparently plays any ' significant 
part in non-application* 

£• Non-^public Hip;h Schools. Contrary to the senior high schools there 
is a difference in :marital status in the non-public schools. There is a 
much larger proportion over-all who are single, from 3/5ths in the AR group 
and NA group to almost k/^ths in the AA group. It shoiild be pointed out 
that these results derive largely from the high loading of single people in 
the parochieCL schools, and that the percentages Just quoted roughly parallel 
the proportion of j^ochial teachers in the combined non-public group for > 
' each of the three criterion groups. There are about as many men as women 
- teaching Mathematics and Science in the non- public high schools, but sex 
does not appear to be related to application. 
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Again age does not appear to be related, to application^ the mean age 
of Math and Science teachers in this group being^>38*3» Although there is 
aj5)arently no relationship between number of dependents and application, 
there is a negative relationship betweefi age of youngest and application 
for this group. This means that the younger the child, the less likely 
the person Is to apply, Rart of, the reason for this finding •can be seen 
when it Is noted that the age of the youngest child for the total sample 
in this group. is 8.6 years, as compared to the age of youngest child for 
1961 Summer applicants in this group which was only 1.6 years^ This figure 
is based upon a severely reduced N, however, ;;and the finding is quite likely 
to be a chance one. a / . ^ 

3* Junior High Schools* V7ith respect to marital status, about l/5th 
of the AA group and slightly less of the other two groups are single. This 
corresponds fairly well to^the public high school findings. The average 
age of teeuihers is virtually identical with that of the public schools 
(36.8), and we find that again men predominate in the teaching of Mathe- 
matics and Science, about one quarter of the teachers being wcMen. There 
is a slight tendency for non- application to be associated with being a 
woman. V/ith respect to the other background variables the junior high 
schools are virtually identical with the senior high schools. 

V 

\. Summary. Of the backgrqund variables studied, only sex appears 
related to application for the public school teachers, women showing a 
greater tendency to be non- applicants. However, in non-public schools, 
single persons show less tendency to be non- applicants, and sex is not a 
factor in application. This mt^y' be due in part to the much larger pro- 
portion of unmarried wcanen in this group. Age of dependents is probably not 
related to application. 



B. Educational Background » 

1. 'Senior Highs. The findings in this area parallel those of the 
Prelimi'nary Analysis quite well. There is little difference in the distri- 
bution of the three groups with respect to type of 'undergraduate schools 
attended, with about one-half going to publicl^^ supported institutions, 
and about 35?^ attending non- public institutions. There are some differ- 
ences in Tondergraduate training. Summing these up, almost three-quarters 
of the AA group majored in Science or Math or both as compared to only 
57^ in the NA group, and about two- thirds of the AR group. In addition, 
some significant relationships between application and number ''of under- 
graduate Chemistry hours and application and number of Hiysics hours were 
observed for this group. In spite of these differences in majors and ' 
training, there were virtually no differences in degrees awarded, with 
approximately 57^ receiving the Bachelor of Science, and approximately 30^ 
receiving the Bachelor of Arts. Table IV-1 summarizes the data on majors. 

Vfith respect to graduate education, a distinctly larger proportion of 
the AA group has received scxne graduate education (over half as compared 
to a little over a third for the other two groups). In addition, the best 
single relationship witH application is for total number of graduate hours. 
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a correlation of .3I. It is interesting to note that the AA group tends 
to go more to the publicly supported institutions (about two- thirds as 
compared to roughly* one-half for the other two gro\q?s). Again, the AA 
group shows a larger propoartion of its members in majors in Science and 
Math^ and a smaller proportion outside Science/Math or education than 
the other groups. The NA group shows a considerably larger pjroportion of 
gradxiate majors outside the fields of Science, Math, or Education (a. little 
over one-quarter). Cf those who get graduate degrees,, the AR group tends 
toward the M.A. degree (a little over half) Vhlle the NA and AA groirps 
tend more to the Master of Science degree (about one-quarter each); and 
the AA and AR groups tend toward the Itester of Education degree (about 
305^). Examining these figures in the light of figures for the graduate 
majors it would appear that many Education majors get an M.A. or an M.S. 
in Education rather than a Master of Education, and that further detail 
would be necessary in order to resolve the exact type of studies repre- 
sented by these degrees. Information about grades was collected for 
undergraduate wdrk and, contrary to the Preliminary findings, no rela- 
tionships are apparent between grades and applications. Finally, there 
is a small tendency for Applicants to be currently working on a degree. 
(A quick look at the figures for I96I applicants shows that some 2^ of 
the over- all public senior high Target Group was working on a degree as / 
compared to some 35^ of «6l Summer Applicants, and of «6l Inservice 
Applicants. ) 

2. Non-public Highs . As cocrpared to public schools, a much larger 
proportion of the non-public school group has attended non-public under- 
graduate schools (roxighly four-fifths). The NA group here is character- 
ized by relatively lower percentage attending non-public schools, and a 
relatively hig^r percentage attending state supported teachers colleges 
(14^ vs. nonerfor the other two criterion groups). Comp^atively speak- 
ing, the AR groirp attends public colleges and universities about twice 
as often as the NA and AA groiqps. With respect to tindergraduate majors, 
the AR group appears to have about three times as many Education Majors 
(18^). There is relatively little difference in the proportion of the 
NA and AA groups taking Science degrees in this group (about a little 
over two-fifths), but these exceed the AR*s by about two to one. While 
about the same proportion (55^ to 6036) of each of the three groups 
received the Bachelor of Arts d^ee, there is a sharp difference with 
respect to the Bachelor of Education or the Bachelor of Science in 
Education degree where 285^ of the AR group receives this degree as com- 
pared to virtually none of the other two groups.' In addition, only 13^ 
of the AR group receives a B.3. degree as compared to 35-^0^ of the 
other two groups. Thus it appears that with respect to these undergrad- 
i^te degrees, etc., there is relatively little difference between the 
NA and the AA groups, but that' the AR group is a much more Education- 
oriented groiip as COTipared to the other two. With respect to specific 
subjects, amount of undergraduate training in undergraduate Mathematics 
hours shows some very light tendency to be related to application. 

In looking at the graduate school picture, the percentage of the AA 
^ groi5> getting a graduate education is much larger than that of the other 
two groi5)S (well over half as ,compai*od to less than a third for the NA 
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and less than a sixth for the AR groups). Most of those who go to gradu- 
ate school attend non-public colleges (ahout two-thirds, four-fifths, and 
100^ for the AA, NA, and AR groups respectively). Of those getting gradu- 
ate training, ahout a third of "both the NA and AA group major in Education 
only, as compared to almost three-fifths of the AR group. This finding 
hears out the emphasi^ on education noted in' the undergraduate training 
9f the AR group. About a third of each of the three groups have graduate 
majors in Science or Math and Science, hut ahout 1% .of the AA group 
major' in Math only as compared to somewhat fewer of the other two groups. 
Again, total numher of graduate hours has one, of the highest correlations 
"(.24) with application of any of the other variables. 

With respect to graduate degrees, ahout a third of each of the jgroups, 
or a little more, get a Master of Science degree. However, close to three- 
fifths of the^ AR and AA groups get a Master of Arts as compared to less 
than two-fifths of the NA group. RougMy a sixth of the NA and AA groups 
get a Master of Education as compared to none of the AR group. VJhile this 
may seem a little strange in view of the emphasis of the AR group on the 
Education field, it must he remembered that the Master of Arts degree may 
be a Master of Arts with Education specialties and Master of Science in 
Education is also a possibility. About 28^ of the total group is working- 
on another degree, and there does not appear to be a significant relation- 
ship between this and application for this group. In looking at the rela- 
tionship of "^ades to application, we find two significant relationships 
between grades and application for Biology and Education. Thus, it would 
appear that there is some tendency for the applicant group to be a brighter 
group. 

3« Junior Highs. ^ There is relatively little difference in the under- 
graduate schools attended by the NA and AA groups/ though the AR group 
shows a slight tendency to attend relatively more private schools than 
state supported schools. Somewhat under t half of the AR group, and some- 
what over half of the KA and AA groups attend' public supported schools. 
Very little ^difference in the three groups shows up for under- graduate 
majors, roughly 10^ majoring in Education, a little over one-quarter in 
Science br Math and Science, a little under a quarter in Math, and about 
two-fifths in other areas. Again, there is little difference in the de-\ 
grees obtained, with approximately half of each group getting a Bachelor \ 
of Science degree, about lU^ getting a Bachelor chCJEducation, and around 
one-third getting a Bachelor of Arts. No relationship between number of 
hours of training in any of the subjects studied, or grades received in 
any of the stress subjects studied, and application was observed. 

About two-fifths of these three groups get some graduate education. 
There is a significant relationship 'between total number of graduate 
hours and application (correlation of .21). There appears to be some 
tendency again for the AA group to prefer the public 'supported institu- 
tions. Again, relatively more of the AA group majors in J;he Science and 
Math areas, and approximately a fifth of each of the three groups majors 
in Education.' Comparatively, the AR's get more M.A.'s (about ^2^), the 
AA's get more M.Ed.'s (about 39^). Finally, although there appears to 
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"be no significant difference in the percentage currently working on a degree, 
approximately 30^ or so of the total sample in this group are. 

. 4. Summaiy* AA^s are characterized hy a greater total numher of 
graduate hours, and "by a greater percentage of 'Science and Math majors in 
"both gradxiate and undergraduate schools.- The AA's show relatively greater 
preference for puhlic colleges and universities for their, graduate work. 
The AR's show a relatively strong preference for Education majors particu- 
larly in the non-public group, while the M's may major outside the areas 
of Science, Math and Education. Grades are related to application only for 
the non-jpublic group, and current work on a degree only for the senior highs. 
The picture with respect to degrees is somewhat confused with more AA's get- 
ting graduate Education degrees than AR's inspite of the reverse trend in 
majors. It is q\iite clear, however, that the AR group is education- oriented 
rather than Math/Science-oriented. 

^ C.^ Work Experience 

!• Senior Highs. ^ Th6 average number of years of teaching experience 
for the total group is approximately nine years, while the average number 
of years of Math/Science teaching experience for the total group is 8.3 
years. There appears to be relatively little, borderline, if any, signifi- 
cant relationship with number of years of teaching experience-end applica- 
tion. In spite of the fact that the group teaching Math/SciencY>nder 
time has Ijeen removed, producing severe curtailment of range on .this vari- 
able, there are significant relationships between application and the 
percentage time speut teaching Chemistry and Riysics, and the percentage 
time spent teaching Math and Science in general. There is a substantial 
negative relationship between the per cent time spent teaching other sub- 
jects and application. These figiires confirm the hypothesis strongly set *5 
forward in the Preliminary Analysis that direct involvement with the field 
in terms of teaching assigments would be related to application for these 
I^ograms. The over-all average percentage of time spent teaching .Math and 
Science for this senior high school group is just under 80^. 

Although there isn't a great deal of difference in the percentages, 
it" seems clear that the NA group is somewhat less certain about remaining 
in secondary teaching in general, and similarly somewhat less certain 
about remaining *in Mathematics and Science teaching. V/e see that about 
, four-fifths of the KA group intend to remain '^in' secondaiy teaching as com- 
pared to close to 90^ for the othe^ two groups, and about the $ame percent- 
age of the NA's tend to want to remadn in Math and Science teaching as 
compared to well over 90^^ for the other two groups. These figures suggest 
that the AR and'^AA groups have some ideas about transferring their teaching 
to some other level than second&ry, but that in general they are decidedly 
more determined to stay in the subject matter areas in which they are tea- 
ching — that is, in Mathematics and Science. Again, this finding goes along 
with the results reported in the Preliminary Analysis, with the exception 
of the fact that it is now difficult to distinguish the AR and the AA groups 
in any clear and consistent manner. 

With respect to certification, it would appear that the NA group is 
sli^tly less well certified than either of the other' two groups, showing - 
8l^ fully certified and 11^ on temporary certificate. Certification defic-. 
iencies appear to be, about equally spread among Science and Math and Edu--^ 
cation for these three groups. 
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\J±th respect to tenure, there is relatively little difference in the 
percentage of each group reporting that a tenure system is not available 
in its system (about a third). However^ almost half of trie AA group has 
been placed on tenure as compared to between a third and two-fifths 'for 
the NA and AR groups. As mentioned in the Preliminary Report, number of 
hours devoted to outside activities could well be a reason for not apply- 
ing, due to being busy. If anything, the situation is reversed. The 
correlation of number of outside hours and application is a borderline 
significant value, indicating that, if anything, it is the people who have 
greater outside responsibilities who appiy. .The sample as a whole averages 
approximately Ih hours per week in school activities outside of the regu- 
larly assigned school hours. The same situation exists with respect to 
supervision of extracurricular activities, with the KA group reporting a 
substantially larger percentage (one third) supervising no extracurricu- 
lar activities, as compared to about a quarter of each of the other two 
groups. In addition, the AA group reports a larger percentage ^supervising 
extracurricular activities in the field of Math and Science thdi for either 
of the other two groups. 

Non- public Schools. Again we find that number of years of teach- 
ing experience and number of years of Math/Science teaching experience do 
not appear to be related, at least strongly, to application. The total 
non-public high school group has an average of Il.T years of teaching and 
9*2 years of Math/Sciehce teaching. 

Similarly, the per cent time teaching various subjects does not come 
out strongly enough with the reduced N in this group to be significant, 
though the correlations appear to be in the proper direction. These tea- ^ 
chers average overfall Ik.kiy of their time teaching Math and Science. 

\Jhile the certification pictvire for this group is somewhat obscure 
because of the fact that there is a large percentage of other response t^ 
the qv3r>tion, the NA group again appears to be the. highest (almost a third) 
in stfting that they have no certificate. Again, the NA group tends to 
report a larger percentage (llf^) of deficiencies in education. About ^6-95& 
of e^ch group indicates deficiencies in Science or Math. j 

^ The tenure question does nQt seem to be appi:opriate for non-public 
high schools, as anywhere for five- sixths to almost lOOf^ pf the groups 
report that there is no tenxire plan available in their school systems. 
Findings with respect to intention to remaining in teaching or in Math/ 
Science teaching are just about identicaSt to those in the public senior 
highs. Again, number of outside class hovirs put in involves no relation- 
ship with application. The over-all, non-public sample puts in an average 
of 16.9 hours outside regular school hovirs each week. With respect to the 
.supervision of extracurricular activities, .about three-f oxirths of each 
group have some extracurricular siq)ervision. However, both the AR and the 
AA groups have more responsibilities in Math and Science than the RA gr^t^p. 

3» Junior Highs. Again, ^we find that amount of teaching experience 
either in general or in Math and Science apparentl3&.4itas no relationship to. 
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application. The Junior hjgh school sample averages &.h years of general 
' teaching experience and T»5 of Math/Science teaching experience. There 
are significant relationships between application and the percentage time 
teaching Chemistry and H^ys'ics and between application and the percentage 
time teaching other subjects, the first a positive relationship, and the 
second negative. Again these results parallel earlier*' findings. With 
respect to intention to remain in sdcondaay teaching and in secondary Math 
teaching,' the AA group stands ovrt, b^ing more determined to remain in both 
of these ^eas. About seven-eighths of the AA group intends to remain in 
secondary teaching as compared to about five-sixths or slightly less of ^;he 
other two groups • With respect to remaining in Math/Science teaching, it 
is over of the AA group as ccanpared to about U/5ths of the other two 
groups. Interestingly, it is the AR group rather than the NA group that 
clearOy has 8 or 9 P«r cent who wish they could get out of teaching. 
Clearly, more of the AA group than the NA group are fully certified, with - * 
the AR group somewhat intermediate. Again, about 6-8^ of each of the 
three groups reports certification deficiency in Science or Math. 

VfiLth respect to tenure, there is virtually no difference among the 
three groups with respect to the percentage who haye been placed on ten\ire 
0|.5-^8^). However, when compared to the percentage of the group who have 
a tenure system available in the schools, it is seen that the AA group has 
been placed on tenure in a much larger proportion of available cases than 
the NA group, and the KA group much larger than the AR group. A full third 
of the AA group reports no tenure system available in its schools as com- 
pared to over a fifth of the NA group and 12^ of the AR group. 

Witji respect to number of outside hours, we again find no relationship 
with application, and that the junior high school grofJJf averages about 
^ 11.3 hours per week outside of regular school hours, v With respect to extra- 
curricular supervision, relatively little separates the three groups, 
although the NA group tends very slightly to report fewer responsibilities 
for the supeirvision of extra- curriculars. The AA group clearly has more 
responsibility' for the supervision of Kc:th cxd Science extra- curriculars 
-than does the AR (rro\xp, which exceeds the I^A group (3^'^ vs. 29^ vs5 22^). 

h. Summary. In the public school^ per cent time teaching other 
(non-Math or Science) subjects is related to non- application. Teaching 
experience is not, however. Applicants tend more to want to remain in 
Science or Math and secondary teaching, though senior high teachers wish 
to advance to college levels. In relation to tenure available, AA*s have 
been placed on tenure more often and have certification deficiencies, less 
often. The AA have greater extrac\arric\ilar supervision in Math and Science 
areas if not in general. The non- public schools are q\iite similar in the 
above respects. 

D. Outside Activities 

1.- Senior Highs.- In looking at the I96I summer activities for the 
three groups (Table IV-2), public schools are very similar, jn senior highs a 
small 'percentage teach summer school '(^^^^^ or travel (6-13^;.^ More -than 
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Table IV-2 
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half of the AA's attend sunnner school (this probably includes Institutes) ^ 
as. compared to 2^rS0^ of the other groups. On the other hand, relatively 
few {Wf>) hold non- school jobs as compared to a third or mo3?e of the other 
tvo groups. The NA group in the pUblic schools shows over a quarter-who 
don't do any of the summer activities mentioned. Tables IV-3 and 'H-h show 
similar results for. 1959 and I960 summer activities; except that the NA's 
tend to fall even more clear Jy below both groups in attendance at summer 
school, and AR's tend to surpass the others even more cUearly in percentage 
of non- school jobs. A smaller percentage of the NA and AA groups have held 
extra jobs during the last several school years than of the AR group (Tech- 
nical Appendix A). There is relatively little difference between the AA 
and NA groups. However, those holding extra jobs tend to hold education- 
related jobs to a greater degree in the AA group than in the AR group. The 
percentage holding extra jobs at some time during the last several years * 
are: ^^35^, 52^, and hj^o for NA, AR, and AA groups. Table IV-5. presents the ^ 
results by year for each of the last three years. Thus it would 'appear 
that whatever the reason for non- application, particularly to Inservice 
Institutes, the NA group has no more excuse than the AA group on the subr 
ject of spending its time on extra jobs during the school year.. 

2. Non- public High Schools. The non- public school teachfers are 
similar in stmmier activities except that a somewhat higher percentage across 
the board attend summer school (28-62^) and that it is the AR's who tend to 
hold the non-school jobs. (about 22^). In this group the AA's held extra 
jobs during the school year somewhat less frequently than the other two ^ ' 
groups. The percentage of those holding extra jobs at some time d\iring tfee 
last several years is much lower in all three groups (37^ vs. 26^ vs. ikfo 
for the AR, NA;, and AA groups)). A full five-sixths of the 'jobs iield by the 
AR group were the non-skillea, non-education type as compared to less than 
half of the ones held by the NA group, and about three-fifths of those held 
by the AA group. It will be noted that the findings with respect to out- 
side work, extra jobs, are virtually identical both in order and magnitude 
with those described in the Prelimineiry Report. 

3* Junior High Schools. The junior high results in this general cate-, 
gory axe virtually identical to those for the public senior Mgh schools* 

4. Summary. In sumn\ary, it wovild appear that the NA group displays ~ 
less drive to achieve, at least in terms of outside the regular job activi- 
ties. The AA group shows not only a strong self- improvement (^ive, but 
tends to hold education-related positions more often. The AR grpup shows 
drive but is less education- involved, holding extra or summer jobs most 
frequently but much less often in education-related areas. 

E. Institute Application and Attendance 

1. Senior High Schools. Table IV-6 shows the res\ilts. V/ith respect 
to applications to various kinds of Institutes, there is no difference among 
the percentage of the AR and the AA groups applying for Summer Institutes 
at some time in the past (84^. However, the AA group has applied much more 
often for Inservice Institutes (39^ vs. 12^), and it has applied approximately 
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Table IV-3 
i960 Summer Activities 
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Table IV-5 



Percentage Holding Extra Jobs 
^ During the Last Three Years 
by Criterion Group^^fear, and Type of School 
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Table IV-6 
Any Application ty Ty^e of Instltxrte 
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the same percentage to Academic Year Institutes (15- 19^4). The percentage 
applying to Research Programs and Summer Fellowships is small and shows no 
difference between the two groups. The TechnicaisAppendices (Appendix A) 
present distributions of travel for - attendance at various kinds of Insti- 
tutes for the years 1959, 196O, and 196l. These distributions are veiy 
spread out, particular 3y for tl^e Summer Institutes, It appears that people 
may be coming from farther away in recent years. The year 1959 shows a mode 
in the distribution at under 25 miles ranging to a mode of 200-500 miles in 
1961. Attendance at Inservice 'institutes is, of course, also spread out, 
but the distribution is clustered at the short end with modes under 25 miles 
and up to 100 miles for the three years. 

'2. Non- public Schools. In the non- public group, the AR group has 
applied to"* Sumer Institutes somewhat more often than the AA group {Q^fo vs. 
15i>) • Again, it is the AA group which far and away applies for the Inservice 
Institutes, showing just under 50^^ who have applied for Inservice Institutes 
as compared to just under 10^ for the AR group. The AR group also tends 
to appOy proportionateDy more for Academic Year Institutes (l5 vs. 3*5^), * 
but the AA group prefers Summer Fellowships for which they have applied 
ahnost 12^ as compared to none fo-r the AR group. 

Mileage traveled to attend Institutes wq.s again quite spread out for ^ 
Summer Institutes, showing modes a little higher for the three years than 
for the senior high schools. As before, mileage traveled for Inservice 
Institutes was bunched up at the lower end with modes of 2^5-50 miles in 
recent years. 

3. Junior High Schools. Again, abgut seven- eighths of both AR' and 
AA groups have applied for Summer 'Institutes; however with respect to 
Inservice Institutes the difference is again large and favors^ the AA group 
(over a third as compared to 10^). In addition, over ^a quarter of the AA 
group had applied for Academic Institutes as compared to 10^;^ of the AR's, 
while no difference between the two groups is obtained for Summer Fellowship 
or Research Participation Programs (about 3i> and ifo respectively), mieage 
traveled to the various Institutes in various years was very similar to 
the findings fbr the senior high schools. 

k. Supnar?/ ^ The Summer Institutes are most popular, drawing 75-85^ 
of the AA and AR groups. Inservice Institutes are applied for-much more 
frequently by the AA group for all three school types. In non- public 
schools the AR's tend- more toward Academic Year Institutes, and the AA's 
toward Summer Fellowships. ^ ^ 

5* Multiple Application. ' Table IV-7 presents the average number of 
^applications foor various Programs by year and type of school for those who 
applied for the Program in question. Several" points are clear. ^ Both Summer 
and Inservice Institutes have shown steady growth in popularity with public 
school teachers ov*r the past three years (progression of weighted 1^'s); 
The average number of Inservice applications remains relatively constant 
at about 1.1, with relatively little spread. The average number of appli- ^ ' 
cations for Summer Institutes has been increasing, but only slightly for 
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Table Ti^l 



A%rage Number of Applications 
for Those Who Applied by Year, Type of School 
and Type of Program (Target) 
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senior high school teachers as compared to non- public and jxxnior high tea- 
chers. However,' the standard deviations sxiggest that these distributions 
are quite skewed and spread out. Thus, particularly for the p'oblic senior 
highs, some persons have been turning in large numbers of applications r 
The comparatively small N's for the Academic Year figures maice generaliza- 
tion risky, but a decrease ih average number of applications is suggested 
for the senior highs. 

^ The above results do not examine the question of application for 
different types of Programs. A look at the off -diagonal N's (Appendix B), 
however, suggests that relatively few of those who apply for ope type also 
^PP^ for another the same year. 

F. Professional Activities * 

1. Senior Highs. . There is a distinct positive relationship between 
application and tjie number of professional organizations belonged t(/, and 
particularly the number* of Math-Science organizations belonged to (corre- 
lations of .16 and .23, respectively). V/ith respect to NEA membership^, 
the AA group is clearly more oriented toward membership. Only a little 
over a third do not belong as compared to more than half of both of the 
other groups. In the AA group a clearly larger proportion belongs to the 
special Science divisions NSTA and NCTM than In the lother two 'groups. 

The above findings correspond very nicjsly with those reported in the 
Preliminary Report. , Further evidence of the professional nature of the groups 
is^ the positive' relationship ( .13') ^between the number of journals retid and . 
toeing an applicant, and the stronger relationship between the number of 
Science jotirnals read and being an applicant (.23). V/hile no relationship 
was observed bett^een the number of office held in professional organizations 
and applications, there was a slight tendency for the AA group' to engage 
in a greater n^jmber of outside professional activities. However, only about 
a quarter of all groups report outside professional activities. For those 
vho do have ouVside professional activities, the major type of activity seems 
to be in the areas of writing, consulting and research. 

* 2. Nori- public Schools. Tho^ number of professional/organizations be- 
longed to ^pproa6hes significance in its relationship with application and* 
the number of MaJth^ Science* organizations belonged to reached a correlation 
of .20. A substantially'^ jailer percentage of each of the three ^groups in 
the non- pub lie category belong to lEA. However, not quite half of the AA 
group are iiembers as compared to^ only about' a/quarter of the other two 
^oups,* and again the AA group tends to outstrip "the others in terms of the 
percentiage th^t are member? of fl^e professional Math qjid^Science divisions 
of NEA. • ^ ^ ^ v. ^ * 

With respect to reading^ there is a correlation of .19 with number of 
journals rekd and application, and the highest relationship with applica- 
tion for 'the non-rpublic group occurs , in conne^ct ion .with number of -Math- 
Science journals x^ai (.29). While number ot offices field does no1^ reach 
significance, ^its trend is in the right 'direction. 
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considering outside pl*ofessional activities, it is interesting to note 
that virtually none of the AR group has done anything in this way as com- 
pared to a little over of each of the two groups. The nocl,al type of 
activity is again vritixig, consulting or research. 

3. Junior Highs. Again we find positive relation shij^s "between nuraher 
/ of organizations and number of Math-Science organizations and-the criterion 
variable of application (.16 and .22, respectively). Again, there are dif- 
ferences in NEA memhership, 70^ cJf the AA group indicating that it is a 
'member of NEA as compared tt> about half of th(? NA group, and roughly* three- 
fifths of the AR group. Again, the AA group outstrips the KA group in 
. "belonging to NSTA or NCTM Ci29^), "but the AR group is very 'close to the AA, 
group in this respect. Holding professional office has a significant rela- 
tion to application for the first ti^ in this group. Number of journals, 
read, and particularly number of Math-Seience journals read also are sigr 
nificantly positively related to application (-11 and .22). VJith respect 
to professional activities outside, the AA group again tends to have more 
outside activities (aoout 30^) as coinpareiJto a fifth or, less for the NA 
and AR groups respectively. As before, most of these activities ^ tend to 
be, in the area of writing, consulting and research. 

k. Summary. Jn sxjraraary, it seems quite clear' that professional orien- A 
tation in terms Of belonging to professional ot-ganizations (particularly" 
Math-Science organizations) and reading, and to a slight extent outside 
professional activity and office holding, are related to application. It 
is the teacher who is more profjessionally oriented toward Math and Science 
who is the applicant. These results parallel exactly those reported in 
the Preliminary Analysis. 

G. Financialt Data 

1. Se;nior Highs. Vfe find vf or the senior high group* a small but sig- 
nificant correlation between application and salary indicating that there 
is a small tendency for higher paid persons to be applicants. No rela- 
tionship appears to exist between application and other income, for 
application and spouse's income. The senior high sample averaged $1,100 / 

. of outside income per year and $1,600 for *spGuse*s incme. 

2. Non-public Schools. -As migl^t'be expected', due to the differences 
in salary structure in parochial high schools, there is no relationship 
tretweeri salary and application. There is a negative relationship, however, 
(-.20), between application and other income. 'This meatis that the higher 
other income, the less likely a teacher is to become an applicant. 
Similarly^, there is a borderline relationship between spouse *s income and 

• application (R =» -.18). These results suggest that the higher a person's 
outside income is, for this group, the more, likely he is to ignore NSF 
Programs. 

3. Junior Highs. We again find a small but significant relationship 
between salary and application, indicating that thQ higher paid teachers^ 
are the ones who apply, flo relationship between application and other 
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income or spouse's income exists in this, gi'oup. *This group averages about 
$1150 per year other income, and about $2210 per year spouse 's/inc one. 

\ k. Summary > Thus, there is a suggestion that the higher paid teachers 
are the ones who becane applicants while, at 'least in non- public schools} 
those who have outside sources of income do not. These differences may 
reflect differences in involvement with the field . 

H, Relationships with School Variables 

An attempt wa*s made to relate teacher characteristics and school 
characteristics in terms of applications. To this end, a matrix was put 
together composed approximately equally of teacher items and school items. 
Means, standard deviations, intercorrelations, and weighted N's were run 
for this matrix and are rei)orted in Appendix C. In order to p\it these two 
kinds of information together, each reported 'School characteristic used 
was treated as a teacher -charalcteristic for each of the teachers frcxn that 
school.- This means that a ^iven* scho6l characteristic was used as many 
times as there were teachers in the school in order, to compute the inter- 
correlations based on teachers. This intercorrelation matriJc, then, has 
weighted N's which closely approximate the weighted N's for the teacher 
correlation matrix,, and it will be^ seen that the means, standard deviations, 
and intercorrelations for the teacher variables are very close to-*^se 
alre^idy reported in that matrix (Appendix B). However, the means, standard 
deviations, and intercorrelations for the school variables will be quite 
different in some cases from those reported in the school- correlation matrix 
(Appendix E), due to the fact that each one of these school responses was 
weighted by the nmber of teachers in the school in computing these values'. 
(In effect, the means of the school variables in tjiis analysis Vo\ild repre- 
sent the 'average school environment for teachers.) The material presented- 
below is derived from examining the correlation of each of the school vari- 
ables with the three criterion variables: any application to Summer Insti- 
tutes, any application to In^rvice' Institutes, and any application to * 
Academic Year Institutes.* 

1. Senior 'Highs. Approximately 525t of all senior high teachers had 
applied for Summer Institutes at some time during the past five years,; 
2C^ for Inservice Insti1:utes; and approximateljr 12^ for Academic Year 
Institutes. Application for Summer and Inservice Institutes is related 
to n\m^ej^f secondary teachers) in ti^e scliool.v There is a small relation- 
ship between application^ arid having delivered KSF brochures directly to * 
teachers.* A small, but somewhat larger relationship, exists between ' 
starting salary and application for Summer Institutes. V/ith respect to 
Inservice Institutes, there is a small tendency 'f oir-low cost housing tc be 
associated with application, 'also for per cent dro^-out and per cent of. 
parents belonging to PTA to be related to application; (The latter, the 
largest of these relationships, is on the order of .ih) V/here obtaining 
additional college credits and obtaining an advanced degree are factors in 
salary increases, there, is a small tendency for these factors to be related 
I ' to non-application. No relationships with Academic Year Institutes were 
, observed. 
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2. Non-public Schools ♦ In the non- public schools 37^ apply for Sufflujer 
Institutes; 19% for Inservice Institutes; and on2y yfo for Academic Year 
Institutes. 

.There is a slight tendency for low cost housing to he related to appli- 
cation for Summer 'Institutes and for drop-out to he related to non-appli- 
cation (that is, the higher the drop-out, the greater the non-application). 

Posting of notices tends to he related to non- application in this 
group of schools, as does salary increase for obtaining additional college 
credits. The age of the principal tends to he related to non- application 
whila the total number of hours of Math and Science he^has had tends ta be 
related to application. The highest relationship in this group is between 
the principal's recommendation and application (.30). (This latter rela- 
tionship is understandable since the large number of parochial teachers in 
this school tend to look consistently toward their superiors for recGmmenda^ 
tions of this kind.) 

, With respect to applications for InseVvice Institutes, we find again 
tMt there is a relationship. ( .25) between number of secondary teachers 
and application, also between application and whether or not the principal 
discussed application with the teachers. An advanced de~^ee as a salaiy 
consideration is related positively to application, while percentage of 
the parents earning $U000 or less tends to be related to non- application. 
Correlations of .22 and .23 are obtained between starting salary and 
application and exii^rjjiiental programs and applications. A .28 i^s obtained 
v%th age of the principal— that is, the older the principal, the more ' 
likely the application, and there is some trend for more experienced prin- 
cipals to tre related to more application. As was the case for the senior 
high schools, there are no significant relationships "for the Academic Year 
applications. ' 

3» Junior Hip;hs. Si^e percentage of Summer Institute applications 
for junior high teachers is about Uojb as compared to 12^ for Inservice 
and 9^ for Academic Year. For Bummer Institute application some small 
relationship is noticed betweenr recoomaendation of principal, delivering 
the notices individually, and posting the notices and discussing the mat- 
ter with the individual teacher. 'Some small relationship is noted between 
• fewer secondary teachers and more ejcpensive housing and application, and 
also for increased credits as a salary consideration. ' 

With respect to Insfervice Institutes, Ijdw, class housing is apparently 
slightly related to application as is*per cent of familiee in the HPA. ' 
Factors which are related to non-application,^ to k slight degree, are 
delivering tjie notices individually and bdfeh additional credits and . 
advanced degree as factors in salary iTicfeaises. Again, there are no 
significant relationships with application. for Academic Year Institutes. 

k. Summary. It is very interesting to note that ths^intercorrela- 
'tipns^ between application at any time for SumiAer Institutes, Inservice 
Institutes, and 'Academic Year Institutes are' low for all three types of 
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school*, and even non- significant with respect tb non-public schools. , This 
suggests that a person fixes on the type of Institute which best ^eets his ^ 
needs and does not tend to apply for other types of, Institutes. 'In other 
words, we are not dealing with an "application syndrome". 

The findings in this part of the analysis are smewhat conflicting, 
inconsistent, and consequently difficult to summarize. In general, however, 
the ipfijience of the principal, either in terms of his recommendation, dis- 
cussion, individual delivery of notices, or his own Mathematics-Science 
training seems to be a consistently Important factor in getting teachers 
to apply for both Summer and Inservice Institutes. Further, application 
seems to be related to larger numbers of secondary teachers (except for 
junior highs) suggesting that the small school environment does not en- 
co\arage application. ^ 

Applications seem to be inhibited in most cases where salary credit 
is given for competing activities such as earning* advanced degrees or 
^additional college credits. 

In the public schools, Inservice Institute applications tend to.be 
related to relatively low cost housing cdmnunities >with strong school 
(per cent parents in PTA) support, while high starting salaries or higher 
cost housing are characteristic of Summer Institute applications. Non- 
public schools show a reversal of these trends. 

It sjiould be emphasized strongly that the above findings are only 
trends and are not of great magnitude. They are, however, suggestive and 
reasonable . 
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V.' Interview AnGlysis - Target Group 

The dlstrllnitlais on vfalch the following ajialyses are based are found 
In P^xidlx G. The correlaticmal analyses In Appendix H were also enqplcyed# 
Tbe analyses below are presented by interview question for each of the three 
types^ schocis, public seMor, non-public, and Junior high schools. The 
emphasis has been on contrasting the criterion groups. 

It was never anticipated that there would be sufficient cases to 
analyze all possible breakdowns of these data. Olhere were sufficient public- 
seMor higji eases to make it 3:^asonable to analyze these teachers separately 
by sex and criterion group* For Junior highs the AR and AA Groi;qp8 were too 
small to analyze separately, so the ^analyses are based on males only for 
these' two groups. OSiere were sufficient female NA's to p^xmit ccoanents 
from time to time# For the non-public schools, however, there were too 
few cases to ancdyze at all unless males and females wei^ pooled. This 
was done,^ though it seemed a soioewhat undesirable cocibination. 

As is explained In the introductory material t^o Appendix G, multiple 
respi^ises were coded for sane of the interview quel^ions. In the analyses 
the percentage of the groiqp giving the respcmse at all ^ regardless of order, 
was determined by adding together the percentages giving the respcmse for 
each individual coding position. This means that the'^percentagefe represent 
the percentages of the people who mentioied the theme at all. It produces 
the seemingly odd result that the percentages add to two or three hundred 
percent (including "colts'*), depending oa whether two or three responses 
were coded. It must -be enphasized that the con?)arisons mentioned in the 
following material are those which appeared to be of importance. They are 
not necessarily of equal inportauce - or stability - and it is suggested 
that the data presented in the iyppendices be examined -for further nuances. 
Th6 problem of applying statistical ""tests to these data appeared to be 
unsurmountable due to the effect of factors such as the application of 
weights, extreme splits of the population. proportions (e.g. 90f> vs. IO56),, 
^and variable N's for the ccc^ariscais. As a rough rule of thumb, differences 
of 10^ or more were considered significant in the discussion, with some 
leeway being allowed at the extremes of ^the percentage range. It is felt 
that these procedures haye identified most of the solicl trend? inherent in 
the datp. - ^ 

Finally, , it should be noted that the periodic summaries are Just 
that — they don't cover eveiything.' In many cases minor exceptions to 
the trend npted must be ignored of" 'stated as exceptions in order to present 
the trend. Thus the trends mast never be thought of as absolutes, i.e., 
as flying to all those in the criterion group, particularly as they may 
often be based on a conparatlvely small percentage difference among the 
groups. ..." ^ * 
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A-1. "How did you get into teaching?" ' 

1. Public Senior Highs , Approximately ^ne- third of both males 
and females appear to get into teaching through the influence of other 
people such as teachers, families, or friends. As in the preliminary 
analysis, there appears to be relatively little difference between 
Applicants and Ifon- applicants on this point. A higher prpportion of males 
than females mentioned that they got started working or majoring in another 
field. However, for both males and females ^this was significantly more 
true of the AA than the NA Group, supporting the preliminary findings in 
this respect. The correlational analysis supported this relationship at 

a borderline level for both summer and inservice applications. 

Although there was relatively little difference for the men, almost 
twice as many (about 31^) of ^he AA wonen reported that they got into • 
teaching due to seme fortuitous occurence, or because the opportunity or 
circumstances prevailed. Over I/3 of both the NA and AA Groups of the 
womea reported an earl^ desire, in high school or before, to go into 
teaching as canpared to approximately 13-lit^ of the men in both groups. 
Interestingly, about 22-23^;i of the women and only about 12-13^ ^of, the men 
reporteiT^ing into .teaching because of an interest in the subject matter. 
Even more interesting, there apparently is no difference on ^these two 
variables between the NA and the AA Groups. 

2. Non-public . Almost a third of the AA Group as compared to 
a fifth of the NA Group mentioned the influence of other teachers as. a 
reason that they got into teaching. Qa. the other hand, three times as 
maiiy NA's (16^) as AA*s mentioned the influence of family as a motivating 
factor. About 37^ of the NA*s as compared to 22^ of the AA's mentioned 
that they had started working or majoring in another field. On the other' 
hand, about twice as many AA»s as NA's (27^) mentioned that they had be- 
cme a teacher as a corollary to some other Job (for example, "She doubts 
if she would have become a teacher if she had not become a nun."). Only 
1^ of the NA's as compared to 10^ of the AA.^s said that they had gone into 
teaching because of an interest in the subject matter. About a third^of 
both groups credited an early desire to go into teaching as a reason they did 

3. Junior Highs . A sanewhat larger percentage of AA's as 
compared to NA's and AR'^s noted that they were in teaching throtigh the 
iixfluence of other people, largely a result of family, influence'' (32 .vs. 
15 and 18 per cent), particularly for the, ladies." As compared to mc3%s, 
females showed a stronger tendency to mention family as a source of in- 
fluence. The largest influence, however, on entry ir^to teaching apparently' 
is that teaching is a second or a later choice. Almost all teachers in- 
dicated that teaching was a second or later vocational choice. About a 
qxxarter entered teaching through circumstance or fortuitous opportunity. 
AA*s particularly as compared to AR»s with NA's intermediate entered 
teaching beca^ise of eaxl^ desire in high school or before. Only a modest 
number of each of the three groups (5 to 10 per cent) entered because of 
interest in the subject matter. As compared to males, a significantly 
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smaller percentage (about half) of the female NA Group mentioned that they 
had started working in another field, but twice as many females entered 
through an early desire. \\ 

^ \ 

h. Summary t The most impressive thing was the diversity of 
Indings among the three school types • Very little can be sam in summary 
that applies across the board. In general it would appear thiit relatively 
few of these teachers enter teaching because of subject matter interests j 
however, more women than men do so. This finding probably reflects the 
acceptability of teaching as an outlet for these interests for women as 
opposed to the more masculine occupations of scientist or engineer. The 
relatively small percentage who enter for subject mattisr reasons may also 
be an important explanation for lack of substantive interest in NSF Programs. 

As found in the Preliminary Report, the influence of others contributes* 
a good deal toward becoming a teacher in all groxips, though the relative 
importance of the sources of the influence varies from group to group. An 
early desire to enter teaching seei^s to be more important for women. The 
large percentage of each group who came to teaching as a second or later 
vocational choice is interesting. Males tend to have^started in another 
field more frequently than females, and Applicants mode frequently than 
Non- applicants (in public senior high schools), bearir^ out the preliminary 
finding in this respect. The trend for NA's to exceed^ AA*s in the non- 
public group and for there to be little difference in the junior highs 
weakens this finding, however. "5 

♦ I 

A- 2. "Did you ever consider any other occupationi" 

- 1. Senior Hlghs » Females answered no to this question about 
twice as often as males (37^ vs. l8^). More females in the Non-applicant 
Grotq? answered no to this question than either the PJ{ br AA Groups, though 
there was no difference in this respect for males. However, substantially 
fewer males in the NA Group had started on another career or had begun to 
prepare for another career than in either of the other two groups. Also, 

notably more had considered, though not begun, other occumtions as comlDared 
to the AR and AA Groups. , . 

* ' 

2. Non-public . Rougjhly 2/5 ths of both groups indicated that 
they have never considered any other occupation. Of *the others, considerably 
more of the NA Group than the AA Group note d tt^ had planned for 
another occupation to the extent of taking oOTKeg j^^eginning a career, 
wfiile notably more of the AA Group than the m^??up'had considered (21^) 
another career but had not actually begun on it^^-JShfffB^ findings are almost 
the exact opposite of those found for the public senior highs and illus- 
trate the ^inportance of not combining all types of schools in the analy^s. 

3. Junior Highs ♦ There were relatively few differences among 
t]^e three -criterion groups with respect to ever considering any other 
occupation. The AR^s anstlered "no^' to this question about l/6th of the 
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time which was twicS as much, as the NA^s with the AA^s intermediate. 
Approximately 3/5ths of each of the three groups noted that they had started 
another career, or planned for another career to thfe extent of taking 
coTxrses, or actually starting, while around the quarter considered another 
Q^eer and did not begin it. It is interesting to note that over a third 
or the M females said "no" to this question as compared to only &p of the 
NA males. In addition, the NA females tend to have actually started a ^ 
career or taken courses for another career considerably less often, but to 
have considered another one, though not beginning, somewhat more often phpn 
the NA males. 

4. Summary . A notably higher proportion of females, particularly 
NA indicate they have never considered any other occupation. JKowever, in 
the public senior highs those who have considered another occupation to 
the point of beginning it or taking courses are likely to be Applicants. 
Just the reverse is true for the non-public schools with the junior highs 
intermediate. 

Thus we find the female to be less venturesome, occupationally, and 
the Mon-applicant (with exceptions) likewise. 

A-3. "What do you like about teaching?" 

1» Senior Highs . The results in response to this question with ^ 
respect to student related satisfactions were not as clear-cut as they ^ 
seemed to be in the earlier report. There was a slight tendency for the 
NA Group to exceed the AA Group both for males and females in teims of the 
percentage who marked the rather vague response "working with people, or ^ 
working with children". V/ell .over a third of each group marked this response 
For the f emales 'the AA Group shows some slight tendency ^to exceed the IIA^ 
Group with respect to seeing students learn, gain knowledge, like and do 
well in subject matter. Hiwever, this djoes not hold up in the males, where 
there is essentially no difSlerence among the three groups. Student . related 
satisfactions, qyetall, were very important, as an average of better than ' 
one of these' responses per person is obtained for each^of the groups in <^ 
question, both males and females.- 



With respect to other psychological satisfactions, an interesting sex 
difference comes up when the categories of variety, intellectual stimulation, 
and impaarting knowledge are combined; the NA exceeded the AA Group by IJ.h^l 
to 9.^ for the females, but the difference was in the opposite direction 
for the males 15-^1^ to 2h.l%* For the category of personal grovrbh and 
satisfaction,' however, results are similar to 'the preliminary 'findings in 
that approximately 'twice aSvmany of the NA Group as corap^ired to the AA Group 
mentioned this catego<|fc<only approximately 15^ the NA Group.) however). 



^ Again there was ^^^L tendency for the X\ Group. to mention satisfaction 
in its professional 'aS»iations to a greater extent than the NA Group. 
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While there was relatively little difference on any individual aspect of 
worjiing conditions, there was a clear tendency for the women in the NA 
* ^ Grwp to be more satisfied with working conditions than the women in the AA 
Group (1^ vs. 3^), This difference does not hold up for .the men, however. 
Similarly over- all differences exist in the general category of other psycho- 
^ logical satisfactions where 51^ of the NA women as compared to 37^^ of the 
AA women "Tnentioned various other psychological satisfactions. Again, this 
did^nat hold up in the male group. It is interesting t6 note that women 
in general talked mOre about a contribution to society and men talked more 
about the imparting of knowledge, across the criterion groups. M^anen also 
. " tended to talk more about Variety as opposed to men, leading one to the 
interpretation that women see teaching as much less boring than other 
alternative occupations open to theml 

2. Non-public . Student related satisfactions were again far and 
away the most frequently mentioned items about likes and teaching. The AA 
Group mentioned this slight "amount more often than the NA Group. In the 
area of student related satisfactions about a quarter of the NA Group as 
compared to 15^ of the AA Group mentions contact with students and being 
with them as a satisfaction. About a third of both groups emphasizes 
student development, while an almost equal number of both groups mentions 
seeing students learn, gaining knowledge, etc. However, il2^ of the AA 
Group as compared to about a quarter of the NA Group mention working with 
people or children as a satisfaction. Working conditions are mentioned as 
a like by relatively few of «ach group - roughly 7^. Other psychological 
satisfactions in 'general draw the responses of a little over half of the 
NA^s and a little under half of the AA^s. One of the most important of 
^ these is the feeling of the AA Group (over a" fifth) that they are contri- 
bxrting to society. This ccxiipa^es to only of the NA Group. On the other - 
hand, 12^ of the NA Group as compared to none of the AA Group emphasized 
their^ own personal growth and satisfaction. Again a significant correlation 
(-.31) confirms this finding for 'Summer Institute application. 

3» Junior Highs . Over- all, the NA Group gave responses about 
studentv related satisfactions slightly more than the AR Group and signifi- 
cantly more than the AA Group. There was an average of well over one per 
person in this general category. NA*s tended to exceed the AA's on working 
with people, seeing student^ learn and deve^^Dp, improve, 'and gain knowledge, 
etc. In addition, they distinctly exc^ded the AR's on seeing students gain 
knowledge, do well in subject matter: l$at not on seeing students develop, 
ixaprove, become successfu^^ adults, liftlfemales did not differ frcan NA males 
too sharply on this question. 

Working conditl^Dns in general did not account for a greiat deal of the 
likes, but they accounted for more of them in the AA Group than in the NA^ 
Group J and distinctly more than in the AR Group (28^ of the AA Group vs. 
20 vs. 10). Whll^ none of the three groups mention financial reward as an 
inducement, the AA Group apparently felt that the* hours are a good point, 
and the AA and NA Groups exceeded the AR Gr6up with respect to their liking 
for summer vacations. * Contrary to some earlier findings it ife the AR Group 
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that feels they are contributing to society (approx, 1/5 th), twice as much 
as the NA Group and almost three times as much as the.AA Group* 

Oa the other hand, personal growth an^ satisfaction of the teacher is 
mentioned by the NA and the AA Grotips - about 12^ and the NA feihales about 
125^, but not at all by the AR Group, As discovered before, it is the AA 
Group who mentions professional associations with other teachers and organiza- 
tions twice or three times as often as the NA and AR Groups {ldf>). 

k. Summary , As might be^ expected with any groxxp of teachers 
(particxilarly when subject matter interests were so rarely given as reasons 
for occupational entry), student- related satisfactions vere far and away 
the most frequently mentioned likes. There was^little difference among the 
Qriterlon groups on this pointy however, v thou0i> NA's might have menticaied 
these slightly more frequently. The KA emphasis on personal 'growth and ' 
satisfactions was the clearest trend discovered. The tendency for AA*s to 
find satisfaction in their professional associations was also dear though 
neither of these trends came out in large numbers. The NA's tended to 
show relatively more emphasis on working with children, while the AA's 
emphasized their contribution to society^ (except for junior highs where 
the AR's stand out on this point)., 



In general, , the picture of the Non- applicant Group as a self- centered 
group interested in self-satisfactions as compare^ to contributing and irar 
parting knowledge does not come out quite so clearly hei;e. ^ However, most 
of the^ trends evident in the preliminary analysis are discernible. The 
NA emphasis on personal growth and satisfaction remains, and the most 
distinguishing feature of, the AA Group appears to be its external focus ' 
as seen in its satisfaction in professional associations and contributions 
to society. All groups emphasize working viih children, etc, but perhaps not 
for the same reasons. 

A-4. "What do you dislike about teaching?" 

1. Senior Hi rfis . As discovered in the Preliminary Analysis, the 
major dislike of all groups (60705^) appeared to be working conditions. 
There appears to be virtually no difference between Applicant and Non- 
applicant Group's with respect to any of the aspects of working conditions. . 
However, it is interesting to note that almost a third 'bf the men complain 
about low salary as compared to only Tjo of the .women, leading to the con- 
clusion that teaching is a much more satisfying occupation financially, for 
women than for men. There was a' difference on this variable between the, 
AR Group and the mother two giroig>s, about 44^ -of the male AR Group express- 
ing displeasure with salary levels, as compared to only 325^ of the male NA 
Group and 285^ of the male AA Group. The lack of difference between the AA 
and -N^ Groupai contradicts a finding, of ffee Preliminary Analysis and suggests 
that the qualification -mentioned in the Preliminary Analysis regarding the 
effects of age on the cdcplaints about salary may have been justified. That 
is, that the- elimination of the young teachers and very old teachers from 
the Target (Groiip analysis may have eliminated some of teachers who were 
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. responsible for the difference sSipted earlier. 

Paper work of various kinds, particularly keying records and clerical 
tasks turns out to be somewhat of a dislike* for all groups, particularly 
the AA Group and the women About kk^ of the female AA Group as compared 
to of the female NA Group mentioned this as a problem, and over a 
quarter of the male AA Groirp as compared to about half that many of the male 
NA Group also felt that record keeping and clerical 'tasks are a problem. 
This finding sugge^s that the AA Group"" is more impatient with non- teaching, 
^gn-subject^^related tasks than the other groirps. There is esentially no 
difference between the NA and the AR Group with respect to this variable. 

\ 

The Preliminary Analysis noted that the Non- applicant Group reported 
a grea* deal more student-related problems than either of the Applicant 
Groups. It is now very interesting to note that this finding was largely^ 
a function of the females in the group, not being true, in general, of the^ 
males* 'Well over k2<f> of the NA females report problems of this type as 
compared to 35^ in the AR female group, and 265^ in the AA female groijp. The 
corresponding figures for males, however, are approximately 26^ across the 
board for this type of problem. More than twice as many of the NA females 
as AA females reported problems with discipline, for example, althoxigh there 
was no difference between these two groi:qps for the males, the AR Group 
having more trouble wlth^ discipline, if anything. Almosli^ twice as many 
males as fenJales reported problems with other pe.ople. While there is no 
difference between the NA and the AA Groups for females, contrary to the 
Preliminary Analysis findings, the NA Group substantially exceeded the AR 
and AA Groups in the percentage of males having trouble with outside, 
people (32 vs. about 20^). Furth^ analysis showed that this was primarily 
difficulties with parents (l4.5^ vs. 6^ for males). 

2. Non-public . The prime dislike of, both groups, particularly 
the NA^ Group in this case, has to do with paper work and so forth, primarily 
.the problems of grading and record keeping. Interestingly enough, the AA 
Group exceeded the NA Group 2 to 1 on dislike for record keeping, whereas^ 
the NAiJroup exceeded the AA Group aljout 3 to 1 on its^dislike for grading. * 
This may reflect a basic psycholo^^l||dl insecurity about evaluation problems 
with respect to s^tudents.^^As might be expected other areas of dislike, 
included various aspects' of working conditions which were mentioned by 
aj)pro)clmately- a third of each'of the groups. Agaita, interestingly enough, 
the AA*Group rather than the N/^ Group complained about long hOiars,^ heavy 
teaching^loa^l, inadequate time, etc. (27^ to* l??^),^ whereas there was some 
small tendency for the NA Groups to ^coraplfittrabc^ physical facilities.* 
Low salary came ^in for very little mentior;tl The NA Group showed a sharply 
greater percentage of problems related to other people sucK as schoof boards, 
parents, etc. (23^ vs. %). These were made up primarily of. problems ^wlth 
parents and about half of miscellaneous sorts of problems which have been 
groxq)ed together under the category of "other pi'bblems related to people" 
(this category includes the administration and general public, etc.). 
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Compstratively speaking, then, the NA Group emerged as a group concerned 
about its relationship with the administration, supervisors, other people, 
etc., 'concerned about' its ability tb grade, grading problems, and somewhat 
less concerned about record keeping in general and about -tl^e heavy load of 
teaching and responsibilities of teaching in general. 

3* Junior Highs. As before, working conditions were the chief 
"beef", with responses to this general category running almost, 3/4ths for - i 
AR, a little over half for KA, and not quite a third for AA. It is clear ^ 
that the AR"<Jroup is the most dissatisfied, followed by the NA.and the 
AA Groups with respect to working condi'tibns. The AR Group tended to coitrplaiiji 
about long hours and heavy teaching load. About a fifth of the NA Group ^ * 
complained about physical limitations, and somewhat less of the AR Group 
as compared to only 5^ of ' the AA Group. Low salary formed a complaint for 
approximately a fifth of the NA and AA Groups, but over 38^ of the AR Group, 
again marking this group as ieing a groupHhat is dissatisfied salary-wise.. 
Student related problems came into play for about a quarter of the NA Group 
and less than a fifth of the AR Group, but a full 2/5ths of the AA Group. 
Discipline problems seemed to trouble the AA Group twice as much as the AR 
.Group, and three times as much as the NA Group, The other major portion 
of student related problems was lack of student motivation where mbve than 
twice as many of the AA Qroup as compared to the NA Group, and five times ^ 
. as many as compared to the AR Group mention this problem. . . 

Su3rprisingly enough, paper work did not come in for quite the comment . 
that it did before, with about a quarter of the NA G^cup and something 
around l/5th of the other two gl^oups .mentioning thi^ as a dislike. Of 
these, half of more comments were centered on the problem of keeping ^records 
and various clerical tasks, and only 1/5 on grading. Problems related to 
other people- assumed a comparatively important role in ^esponsS to this 
^ -question, where between 30 and 33 per cent of ail three groups mentioned 
this as a p^blem area. AA's and to saae;extent AR's appeared to have 
slightly morfe trouble with parents than NA's,/but in general the percentages 
vere spread around over all aspects of other people, including parents, 
supervisors, peers, school boards, administration, etc. In general the 
NA females were pritty much like the NA males with the excepti^^w that twice 
as many of them responded as dissati'sf ied with record keeping and clerical 
tasks and twice as many Shjected to grading. * ' , 

Summary As was the case in the Preliminary Analysis, the 
major dislikes for public schools are various aspects of wc^king conditions 
followed by paper work. The reverse order 4iold5 for non-puftlic schools. 
Agaia ther^.are differences among types of schools which make summarization 
N difficult/ However the AA's tend "to be more bothered by .paperwork of 
the record keeping vai-iety and the NA's by grading; females object ta the 
paperwgrk more often than males. 

With respect to working conditions-, the dissatisfaction of the" AR»s, . 
with salary conditiou3 is th^out^tanding difference; males are more di-s- 
. satisfied than females salary-wise. -Thd^ NA»s tend to feel physical 

facilities are too limited. » ''**^r^ " 1 , - ' 

Student related problems such as discipline and student motivation are 

ER?c ■. ■ -^-^gg ; ■ . ■ 




problems mocre for females than malefe and generally more for Nco- applicants 
than Applicants excepi; in the junior highs. ^Contrary to. the Preliminary 
findings, the Non- applicants appear to have their troubles with outsiders 
such as parents and administrators. * It is the AR*s who are not content 
salary^wise, and the NA's who tend to have both student- related and outsider 
problems (except for Junior highs .where -wie AA^s have these problems). 

5* "What are your strong points as a teacher?" 

t 

1. Senior Hi^ . With respect to getting along, with students, 
being liked by - them, having their respect, confidence, trust, etc., we 
find that a little over a quarter of the males mentioned this as a strong 
point with no intergroup differences • About 33^; or more than twice as 
many, of the AA females mentioned, this as a stror^ point than in the NA 
Group. These findings are somewhat contradictory' to the Preliminary Analysis 

' where the AR GroxQ) stood out in the mention of this strong point. 

\t 

With respect to teacher to student relationships, where 'the emphasis 
is on the teacher^s attitude toward the students, it is interesting to 
note that -for the males there was a distinct tendency for the AR Group as 
ccxDpared togfche AA Group to emphasize as its strong points its abilities 
to get students to work, and patience, understanding and personal interest 
in students (67.5?^ vs. 51^ vs. ^35&). With females it was more the Non- 
applicant Grotqp which emphasized this area as a strength vs. 35^ and 
325^ for the AA and AR Groxjps). As compared to the NA and AA Group, the ' > 
AR males, particularly emphasized iniderstanding students by about 3 to 1, ' 
whereas the NA Grotqp emphasized 2 to 1 its personal interest in students, 
^or both males and female Siir <^ 

With respect to subject matter preparation, the situation was much 
thfe same as it was for the Preliminary Aneilysis. That is, the AA Group 
emphasized this as a strong point considerably more than either the NA or 
AR Grox5)S (35-^^ for both males and females). A borderline significant 
' correlation for this variable and Academic Year Application was observed* 
On the other hand, the NA Grpttp tended to emphasize interest and enthusiasm v 
for subject matter about twice as much for both males and females as the AA 
Group, This assus^ all the aspects of a rationalization. There appeared 
to be ;relatively little diffei:ence in the percentage of .the two groups for 
males or females cljooslng effective teaching methods or discipline as a 
strong point. T^iis latter point is bom out by a small negative correlation 
between Summer Institute Application and discipline as a strong point. 

2, N^-public . Again the^AA Group (about 2 to 1) noted its 
personal relationship with students, getting along well, having students' 
respect, etc., as being strong points. The personal level of teacher to 
student relationships is interesting in that over- all this categorj^was . ^ 
migntloned approximately 53-55^ of the time by both groups. Roughly 3/lOths 
ofVach group felt t^at they have the ability to instill enthusiasm, 
interest, etc., but the NA Group seemed to feel more patient and xmder- 
standlng -(about a quarter) as compared^to the AA Groiq? (about 5^). On the 
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other hand, the AA Group cited its personal interest in students (11^ vs. 
0). The area of subject matter strength is of course also of interest, and 
as might be expected the AA Group far outweighed the NA Group in its general 
choice of this as a strong point (57 vs. 37^) • Again the correlation with 
Academic Year" Application approached significance.. The groups appeared to 
feel abput equally as to their interest and enthusiasm for the subject ^ 
matter, but t^ie AA Group exceeded the NA Groi^) Z% to 2l^^ ^regarding feeling 
well prepared in th? subject matter. It is;in the area of euuimunication 
that the NA Group apparently ^ffeXt the^trongest (57^ of this group choosing 
this area fis compared- only approximately a fifth of the AA Group. The 
real difference in this category tos with respect to use of effective 
teaching methods where the NA Group cited this as a. strong point, almost 
\ to 1 over the AA Group ' (about 40^). .On the other hand, almost a third of 
the AA Group felt that effective discipline* was a strong point as compared^ 
to only a little over a fifth of the NA Group. Thus, compa^ratively speaking, 
the NA Group feels itself 'effective in teaching and teaching methodology, 
that -is, technique- wise and also strong in its patience and understanding 
of students. On the other hand the AA Group comparatively seems stronger 
'in' effective discipline and subject matter preparation. 

* * ^ . » 

3- Junior Highs . There appeared j^O- be relatively little 
difference in strong points with respect to things like being friendly, 
'being liked by students, getting along well with students, and so forth. 
Approximately a quarter of NA*s, AA's and NA females gave this response, 
and slightly more of the AR Group. * With respect to personal level, of 
teacher to student relationship a significantly larger number of the NA 
Groups. (over 3/5ths) mentioned this than either of the AR or AA (Jroups, 
and an even larger number of the NA f6mfiiles^;(clos^to 3/4ths) gave' this 
response. With respect to instilling enthusiasm and getting students to 
do the .work, about 15-17^ of UA and AA Groups felt that this was* a strong 
point as cocipared to only 6^ of the AR Groups.' Witn respect to thg^^her 
aspects of teacher to f student relationship, patience, understanding's^ 
interest, respecting^students, it wa& the M Group t^iat^ led the way; as 
noted , before. There wsfre -^^'elatiVely few differences in the /iR and AA 
Groups, ^ although abou^ twice as many (15^). of the M Group mentioned under- 
standing students as with AA Groups. Comparisons V/ith tlie NA females were 
not particularly different f except that a somewhat 'larger percentage of 
NA females (over a quarter) mentioned getting students to do their work as 
a strong point. About 15^ stressed their patience^ ..which is three times 
as many as NA males. ^ * 

As to the matter-^oC^ subject matter strengths, the AA Gi:oup again stands 
* out (^5^). A sigmtficant correlation with Inservice. Application was also 
noted (.21) J ^ Most^^fferentiation here comes in the category of being well- 
p3?epared, in subject ipatter. There was no difference among the three groups 
with respect to use of good self expression and ability^to get the work 
across. It was in the matter of effective teaching nlethodbLLogy that the 
NA Group feel^ sc«newhat defici^fnt. This is interestingly d/Lfferent from the 
non-public analysis earlier. Slightly more of the AR Group mentioned that 
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they have effective discipline as a strong point (265^) .than, the ^otHer two 
groups, A small correlation between- discipline and Academic Year Applicatifen 
was also noted. One of the big experiencial points mentioned by the AR 
Group (over a sixth) as cosqpared to the other two groups, particular^ • 
the AA Group, was their experience in other jobs aijd other disciplines, a - 
broad backgrouiid, varied experience, Qa the ether hand, 13^ of the NA 
Groug as corapafed to Of, of the AR and 2^ of the AA mention planning and 
organization as one of their significant .strong points,. This is not men- 
ti<xied at .all, however, by females in the NA Group. 

k. Sunanary . .A^ain there are interesting differences among the 
three types of schools which make summarlzatipn difficult, (iie thing is 
clear, however, across the board the AA*s regard themselves (probably 
rightly so)- as being better prepared subject-matter- wise. There is on the 
other hand little difference between the AA^'s and NA^s on their reported 
interest and enthusiasm for the subject matter; In general, however, , the 
KA*s and AR»s more frequently cite tl^eir patience, understanding and personal 
interest as strong points with the AR's emphasizing understanding. There ' 
is some tendency for females to^ntion these points more often than males. 
In general the AA^s appear to 11^^ the' edge in fe^ling^at they are' 11 W 
and respected by their students^^e\se of effective "teaching methods is 
an KA strong point for non-public schools, but, an AA strong point for 
J\anior highs; whereas discipline tends to be a '^strong point for Applicants 
except in public senior high. Contrary to earlier findings, if anyljhing, 
it is the NA^s who feel better able 'to put things across, on the students 
own level, * ^ ' 

' - ^ ; 

A-6. "What are your weak points ^as a teacher?"' ^ ^ 
. L 

1. Senior Highs- . Th^ differejjces h^e were insignificant among . 
groups in the preliminary analysis and rela'tively little ^in the detailed 
analysis becomes clearly significant here.^^ There ^as' perhaps some tendency 
in the female groups Tor the AA 'Group to etxpress a greater percentage of 
problems with the broad category of teacher- student relationships which 
includes patience, discipline, handling of individual; groups, motivating 
students, and so forth (5^ as ccmipared ^;o i*5^ for^he othei: two groirps). " - 
This category was definitely the mpst l^ortant weak poln^; mentioned, by 
iexmLee, approximately 505^ of the responses belonging ^to this item. About 
3/oths ,of the group mentioned subj'ect matter deficiencies as a problem, 
followed by l/5th whcf mentioned communication problems, with respect to 
the males, there Is a, clear difference between the AR and the AA Groups > 
with respect- to discipline problems where, the AR Groups have the most 
trouble (12^ vs. ^) and difficulty in handling individual and grc3up 
ability differences, -where thfe A A Gro yg) has the moft ti^ouble, (12 vs. 5^). ' ' ^' 
In addition, about ,1$^ of the AR Group expressed difficulty' in budgeting 
their time properly as compared ^o h<^ of .-the NA and % 'of the Aa' Groups. ' ~ 
The primary problems^for *he males- turn out to be 56^ subject matter 
deficiencies follojred by about 3/8ths liaying a problem with teacher- student, 
relationships, and a little over a fifth having communication problem. 
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In general, the* sex differences here are Interesting, In that wanen tend ' 
to have more problons with the teachea> student relationship, and men more 
problems with subfiect-matter deficienceB. It should be pointed out that 
this may be due%^ two sources:', one that yfere really 1^ this difference, 
and two, that the women fail to perceive themselves as subject-matter 
deficient whereas' the men do* • , 

\ 2. <Wcai-publlc . It seems clear that the most significant weak 
point Indicated by eit^r of the two groiips was indicated by the NA Group 
with respect> to- subject matter of preparation. About 3/5ths mentioned this 
as^'a problem as compax^ to 'only l6^ of the AA Group. The difficulty 
apparently arises both on subject matter -deficiency where about a third 
(twice- as many)fof .the NA^Garoup aentiicmeii this, as a deficiency, and on 
.keeping ^q? to date on' new develppments, a quarter of the NA and "none of 
thfe AA Groups mentioning this as/a weak point. With respect to teapher- 
student relati^bships,. •anevheref around 3^9^ ^o of eac^ijgroiq) appeared 
to have some problem ^thls arVa.^ ihesei^blems, however, were well 
distribute over several. I^pea of problems and^tnough the relationships 
ar^ probab!^ ndt significant it' mllht be -noted that t^_AA*s mentioned 
(about 11^ to 0} Xhai 'they expect too nftich-of stude^b^'^and they also have 
some dlff Icull^ in handling fndlvldual'*!^digHtlff ereices. Cn the 'other 
hand, the*NA*s (8^ to o) jnentioned problems in being' too easy going. 
With respect to coiamihlcat;icxi weak points about a fifth of the NA Group ^ 
and slightly less of tbe_AA Group mentioned that they fin^ sane difficulty 
with instructional methods or find it difficult to conmunlcate at the 
students* leVel to e3q>laln, etc. Another problem for both groups (12- 16^) 
W&3 the ^problem df /inadequate or mlsallocaticfla of time. Almost none of 
^'the.NA Group and acWJLly none of the AA.Groxip ^mentioned discipline as a 
probl^. ^ ■ ' ^ * 

' y ' 3, Junior. Highs . The NA Group clearly noted a larger proportion 

(over a third.) 6f wak , points in the area of ^teacher- student relationships 
(as compared to 22^, AA and 8.^ AE). Oie of these was being too easy 
going which was ifientloned by -1(3^ of the .NA»s and' none of the AA*s, but 
the remainder were ©pread among a number of different categories including 
'motivation/ expecting too much of students, 'lack of patience, discipline, 
etc. 'Over all the imst Important .weak points mentioned were in the area 
6f subject matter problems (some 63^ of the NA Group as corapared tb 5>5^ 
or so of each of theWher^two groups). The problems here turned out to 
be approximately 40^* mehtionlng subject matter deficiency as ccarrpared to 
sane 10 to 15^ mentipiiing keeping to date on new developments. The 
specific point mentioned- by .the AA*s about two to one as ccaaqpared to the 
RA Group was ^ the problem of Instructional method^ and finding it difficult 
to coonnunicate at the students * leVeL ^(mentioned by a fifth of the AA 
Group). Organizing seemed to be slightly more df ,a problem for the AA , 
than the- other two 'groups particularly -tbe AR Group. The AR Group 
mentioned personal shortcomings of various types as^ being the^r weak 
points with almost a quarter of the group mentioning something in this 
Category, as compared to only"l0^ of the NA*s and of the AA^s. 



Summary ♦ , The differences among criterion groups are not 
particularly strong here. Subject matter deficiencies were the major 
problems mentionetti and particularly in the non-public- schools, the NA^s 
tended to mention thlg more frequently than M*s. Also, men found this a 
problem more than women, ^ere were' slight tendencies for the AA^s to 
have .trouble adjusting to group and individual differences, and^for the 
NA's to be too easy going. Teache3> student relationships in gener^ 
were the second largest category of problems^ but these were spread' over 
a number of sub-problejns such as discipline,' motivation,^ etc. The AA»s 
tended to have scane difficulty in communicating ar4 in expecting too much 
of their students. The AR's had relatively , more trouble with discipline 



and personal problems and .;s^ortcoinings 

A-7« "What do you expect to be doing five or ten years from^ now? 

1. Senior Hipjis . There was some* sitiall teridency f or the AA 
Group to be most satisfied with teaching Math and Science.^ .particularly 
for t];ie females • Some 55^ of all males gave this response' as compared to 
'65^ of, all females, but in the females it was 67^0 of. the- AA Group as 
ccanpared to 595^' of the NA Gr\)up^ whereas i,n the male's the percentages » 
were approximately equal. ' ' ^ r 

There was a considerable difference^ in the groups with respect to 
th^ir desire to teach at a higher level. For the i^males, about l(yfo of 
the AA Group, as^canpared to only l^&.vOf the NA Group gave this response, 
and for the males it 'was 12^ ^ the AA Group as compared to 7^ of the NA 
Group^ but ''both of *these>ere overshadowed by a fuH -2-3^" of the AR Group, 
^ A correlation of .1^ was observed between this Variablp. aijd Summer. Institute 
V Application. A fairly sub^stantial proportion of the male group reported, 
'wanting to go into administration, led by the NA Group at 15^ bs coirfpared 
to 6f> for '-the AA and for the AR Group. This ;re&ponse was not given very 
much by our female sample. " ' • ; 

It would appear that somewhat, more of the^ AR %nd AA Group as compare^ 
to the NA Group for the'males would like to get out of education and vice 
versa fof the females. A distinctly larger proportion of the NA G:*oup 
is undecided, however, as compared' to [either of the other two groups. < 
Thus^' it-wtould appear that for the AA Gxx>wp particularly there is^ faiTly 
^ -^cie^an division into t^pse who are pretty^ Veil satisfied to stay in education 
and approximately where they are as' compared to "those who want to ^t out.. 
li/hile, for th^ NA Group the hard core of those 'who* want ta stay in education' 
ia apparentlsv a little smaller,^ and there is a large undecided proportion. 

^2. Non-public . It is interesting to note that over 90^ of the. 
, NA Group felt that tihey will st^ in education ap compared to a^ little 
• over tliree- quarters of the AA Groiqp. About 5^^ of each group appears to \ . - 
be definitely planning to get out of education anii ll^ of the A^ Group as 
CfHnpared to of the NA Group seem^dio be undecided about th^ whoXe thing. 
Strangely there was a correlation "d£^h8 between plarr^ tg get out of 
^^ducation and AcademiCxYear Application for this groSpu- Cf those who plan 

'^to stay in education &^ of the^ NA Gi^oup and only. 68^ of the AA Group plan ^ 
, to^,do the >a^ ,thing as they a3^e-,fi|pr entity dioing. Going into administration 
. :was tKe-iambliion' for 7^ of thfe m f&'oup and approximately 5^ of the AA 
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Group would like to teach at a higher level. In spite of this small per- 
centage a aigrflf leant correlation (.35-»37) was observed between this 
variable and applications for Summer and Academic Year Institutes, It 
should be noted' that all of those who are undecided in both groups tended 
^ to have a pre-disposition to stay in education. Thus it would appear that 
'the MA Group is perhaps a little more set in doing what it's doing indefinitely, 
and the AA Group is perhaps a little more self- critical of its position and 
interested perhaps in looking around. 

3^^ Junior Hi^ s. The AA Group apparently has solidly decided 
to stay in eclucation {9836} whereas the AR and NA Groups are not quite so 
sdia In their beliefs (85^ and Approximately (J^^ ot the AR Group . 

intended to get out of education and another 65^ was imdecided while in the 
NA Groig) 5^ was undecided and only 2^ definitely interred to get out. The 
picture for the NA females was virtually identical to that for the AR Groiip. 
Around a half of the responses fell in the category of doing the same 'ttiing 
as- now, although it was a little more than half for the AA and a little less 
than h^lf tor the AR. On the female side a full 70^ or Uetter marked 
staying and doing the same' thing as now^^ About 17 cr I856 of the NA and 
AA Groups would like to teach but at a higher level as complared to only 
12^' ctf the AR Group. The other activity which seemed to be of interest \ 
cwas going into administration which was given by about 9 to 13^* of the ^ 
three groups. Another 10^ of the AA Group was undecjided between teaching 
Math and Science and going into adMnistration.^ It Ishould be noted that 
in the AR Groxip tljose that want to get out of education are all those who 

V intend' to retire. Thus it appears^ to be a little overt dissatisfaction 
with the field being expressed with most of the people who don't want to 

.do the same thing aspiring to upward mobility of c^^kind or another. 

^» Sunanary . Most of all groups intend to stay in education. . 
Some of most groxips would like to move into administration or higher level 
teaching, however, there is a tendency for the AA's particularly female^,' 
to be more- satisfied with teaching Math/Science than the others except 
for the non-public schools where more of the NA's than AA's plan to do the , 
same thing they are currently doihg*. This is supported by the tendency 
of Academic Year Applicants to.want to get out of education for 'the non- 
public group. In the senior highs the Applicants, particularly AR's 
are more interested in moving to college teaching. Going into administration 
is the desire of Slightly more of the NA*s, Scmewhat more M's are un- 
decided in the public schools and vice versa in the pon-public schopls. 
There is little difference in the percentage who want to get out of education 
(3-105&)-' , • / ^ ' . ^ . , 

A-8. "How do you expect to aceomplish thisj^' ' 

1. ' Senior Highs . No response* was given by a large' bumber of 
respondents {more than half in each case), however, the most popular res- 
ponse numbering approximately a' quarter of the men and, about a sixth of 
the WOT)en was to get an advanced degree. Approximately % of the men and' 
% of the wcxnen noted that they would attend institutes or take coxrrses. 



,keep stiadyin^. It is interesting to note, however, that while there is no 
difference among the PR and AA Gro\flps for the males, somevhat toore of the 
KA Group than the AA Group for -females men'^ioned getting ,kn adj^anced 
degree (1^ vs. 12^) while on the other harjd somevhat more of/the AA Or 015) 
mentioned keep studying, or attend institiiiies .the^,the NA Gr6up (15^ vs: 5^). 

2, Non-public . This question da|ew a large percentage of no 
Response (almost two- thirds of the NA and aijnost three -quarters of the AA 
Groups). About 19^ of the NA Group as cSnpar'ed to 10^ of the^ AA Group •"men- 
tioned that they would like to get ahead by gettiing an advance degree. 
About 15 or l6f> of both groups mentioned that they would attend institute^ 
and keep on studying. . ' 

3. 'Junior Highs . The favorite device 'to accomplish their aims 
appeared to be getting ^an advanced degree. THis was giVen by two- fifths 
of the NA Group, slightly less of the AR, and only one-fifth of the AA 
Group (it shoxdd be noted that almost two- thirds of the AA Group did not 
respond, to the question while between two- fifths and one- half of the oth^r 
two groups did). About, 15?^ of the AA Groiqp^as cai5>ared to 12^ of the AR 
and 5^ of the NA gave the response attend institutes or keep studying'. 

h. Summary . Tlae data did not> seem definitive in comparison 
of the groups on this question but it would seem^ in general that^the most 
widely .seen avenue for advancement of one kind or another is getting an 
advanced degree rather than/ attending institutes or workshops • 

A-8a. "Do you fipd it necessary to devote much time to keeping up 
. with developments iS'your field? In what ways?" 

1. Senior Highs . The NA 'Group for both males and females ^ 
exceeded the Applicant GrovQis quite sharply in saying that there is no beed 
to worry about keeping up. Approximately 13- 14^ of the NA Group said^is 
as canpared to kif> and 1^ of the AR and AA Groups for males, whereas th6 
figures for females were 13^ of the NA Group vs. about iCfji of the AA Group. 
. Stmewhat morS of the AR Group expressed ne$d without any action implied. 

'These findings 'are similsr to those of the Preliminary Analysis. With 
respect to willingness to take courees, lectures, seminars, workshops, etc., 
mcjpe than twice as m^ AA's as NA*s expressed willingness to°do this to' 
keep up. This was true of both -males and females, although males expressed 
a greater willingness than females- (-35^ of the AA Groi^,' males; and 22fo of 
the AA:Groi5), females). The AR Group appeared to be somewhat intermediate, 
but, closer to the AA Group in this respeqt. The NA Group appeared much " 
^ore^Hin^ to, do some reading, however, and approaphed the^ AA Group (37^ 
vs. 1^2^) on this variable with the AR Group running at a low 31^ here. For 
the females there appeared to be relatively little ^difference between 
groups, approximately "35-36^ expressing this optibn. 

With respect to keeping ijp' through proffeasional organizations, activities 
In professional orgfunlzatlons, and so forth, the AA Group exceeded the 
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NA Group and the AR Group in the males (10 vs. If" and 3), but only 3-5^ of, 
the females inention this as a possibility. In summarizing there is appar-^ 
ently little difference among the females in total specific actions they 
are willing to do to keep \xp {6&f) mentioning something), but in the males 
*there is a strong tendency for the AA Group to exceed the other grov5)s 
(about 9/lOths as ccMpared to 3/5ths) in its willingness to do some kind 
of activities in keeping up. Ttie correlational analysis also shows the 
Infiervice Applicants tend to be more willing to take specific actions to ^ 
/keep vq?. Among the \females, by far the most popular method of keeping yxp 
is reading which draws approximately 3/8ths or so of both males and females. 
This 'was one of the most popular single activities among the males also. 

2. Non-public . In contrast to the public senior high group, 
none of this non-public mentioned that they: felt that they had no need to 
keep \xp. In addition relatively few (5-93^) expressed need without some 
specific plan of action. A correlation <tf .30 ws found between specific 
actions and Sunflner ]^titute Applications. The NA Growp leaned toward . 
taking courses, lectures, workshops, and seminars somewhat more than the 
AA Group (18 versus 10^), bi;^ the ma^^or course of actioh for both groups 
was reading of periodicals, books, and journals. Another important aspect- 
-for particularly the AA Group (about l/5th) was activity in professional 
organizations. Thi^s area did not seem to be of quite so much importance 
to the NA Gro\ip (about 13^).- In general, it would, appear that reading is 
the primary avenue of keeping yjcp for these two gr 015)3 particularly for the 
AA GroiQ) with the attendance of lectures, workshops, seminars, etc.,^being 
only about half as important to the NA Group and about l/lfth as ilnportant 
to the AA Gr6up. However, activity in professional organizations seems 
a good bit more important ^to the AA Groiq). 

' 3. junior Highs . A difference was found In the groups here 
with some 12 to 15^& of the NA and AR Grcfups expressing no need or* concern 
about keeping vrp as compared to only Jjo of the AA Group and again With some 
10 to 22fj of the AR and NA Groups as compared to 5^ of the AA Group ex- 
pressing need without scane action-.* Cn the other heaid, almost 3/5ths' of the\ 
AA Groxnp, but only about a quarter of thfe other two grotrps are planning 
specific action such as courses, lectur^es, workshops, and seminars. 
Specific action was found to be related to Inservice Application. About 
l/3rd of the NA and' AA Groups intend to do some reading to keep up and less 
than a quarter of the^AR Gro\xp respo^ed in, this fashion. Interestingly 
epough, none of the AA Group this time expected to keep up through activities 
and professional organizations. The figures for the female Nft's look muc'h 
the same as for the male NA:^s with the exception of reading where well 
over -half of thia groiq) as conipared to only 32^ of the males expected to 
keep vtp by reading. 

k. Summary . It seems quite clear that the AA's recognize far 
more strongly the need for keeping up, and by specific means. In general 
the AR*s recognize the need but tend to do less about it than the AA's. 
The AA*6*tend to see courses; workshops, etc., as the. avenue for keeping 
up, along with reading and professional 'organizations. The NA*s prefer 
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reading ^as da women in general), but the AR^s rank lower in thi^.j Non- 
public school teachers are less oblivious of the need, but tend to rely 
* on reading as the means of keeping up. Erofessional activities are of 
less importance " in the Jiinior highs than in the other schools -v perhaps 
ag^n an indication of a low degree of professionalism in thesje Sjbhools/ 

/ . ' ^ . J 

"Are you familiar i>ith NSF Teacher Traihing Programsf" ^ 

, / 

1» Senior RLghs * As might be expected, the AR Grovq^ shows a 
distinct tendency to be more familiar than the NA Group i€- feo^ Aales and 
females (about § to 1 for females and about 3 to 2 for males). 'About 80^ 
Oif the females and T^jt of thq males in the AR Group gave responses which^ 
indicated they had a substantial degree of familiarity and were well in- 
formed about the program. Most of the remaining Non- applicants indic-"^*^ 



some familiarity, but 11^ for both males and fetaales in the Non- applicant" 
Group indicated that they were not familiar witlh the programs as canpare^l^^jr 
to none of *fhe AR Group in each case* Approxiiiktely 12^ of the KA males 
and females, and 11^ of the AR males, and 20^ of the AR females did not 
provide a response to this question. It can p3;*^(^ljsibly be safely assumed 
that these persons are in the partially uninformed categories.. 

-2. Non- public . Not quite three-fifths of the NA Qroup indicated, 
that they were familiar and informed about the programs, and approximately 
a quarter indicated some partial information. 

" 3» Junior Hi^s . The AR Group outweighted the NA Group 2/3rds 
|fco a little over l/3rd in its degree of familiarity. The NA Group, however, 
possessed some partial familiarity (about 2856), but of the NA Group 
as ccHnpared to none of tlje AR Group was categorized as being unfamiliar. 

© \ 

Summary . In general, the AR. Group exceeds the NA Group in 

its familiarity with the Programs, though some 8O90^ of th^ M^s apparently 

have 'at least partial familiarity /with them. As migiit be expected the 

^correlational. analysis showed familiarity to be related to application 

in most cafiesi 





B-2. '"How did you first heAr ^bojaJ^them?" 

1. Senior Highs . The most important response to this question 
for allifgrot5)s was NSF brochures". However, this was a moreT^ortant 
Bourqe for the AA Gr6up both for .males and females than \6'r either of- the 
other ^oups, not quite half of the AA males,, and 55^ of the^AA females 
giving this response as compared to 'ih and 38^ of the .Non- applicant Groups 
respectively, and approximately 38^ of the^ AR Group. \^ 

Reading prpfessiojaal* journals was mentioned by 6-12^ of the grjjdips. 
Approximately 12 or 13^, or so, of all ^ groups^ first heard about this from 
" j^incipals or' supervisors. This might appear to be 'quite low in comparison 
^ to what the potential impact of principals and supervisors might be. Other 
rf^* teachers represented only a small soxirce from about 9 to 13- 1^^^. 
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2. ^ Non-publlc > There seem to be some distinct differences in 
the "«vebue«Ahrough which the teachers in the M and the AA Groups obtain 
knowi^dge ^^wout NSP Prpgrams. Over a fifth of the NA Group noted that it 
got ii^OTati'Q^ froiff- other teachers as compared l^o none of the AA Group, 
wh4^3^^e SUI'Kf*^^ was stronger in^emphasizing its principal or supervisor 

professional journals, periodicals, etc., more than three 
to one (265^ vs.^ 8^). NSF brochures and circulars did not form a particularly 
important source of information for these groups accounting for only' a little ' 
over a fifth of the NA Group and about of the AA Group. This emphasises 
the coomiunication lacks that seem to exist for non- public sc^ols. In sum- 
tiiary, the main avenues of communication for the HA Group appear to be qther 
^ teachers and NSF brochures, while the^main avenues for the AA Group are pr^)- 
fessional journals, periodicals,^ etc., fbllowed by principals and supervisors 
and NSF literature. 

I - ! 3* Junior Highs . Some 10 to 15^ of the groups became informed 

throWi other teachers, and 18 to 20^ of the^KA and AA Groups learned about 
the Ir^grams through principals or supervisors as compared to only 12^ of 
the AR. Group. The most important source for all concerned, was -NSF broclmres^_ 
'^rculars, and local university material, but this is much more important ^ 
fqr AA's and AR's (over 2/5thg) and for NA's (28^). 

-/ 

Summary . ^ Relatively few group differences exist for public 
schools, brochures and NSF literature being the most important sources, par- 
ticu^rly for M's. This'^source is much less important in noh- public schools 
where AA's depend On professional journals and principals and supervisors 
reccHnmendations relatively more than NA's who gft relatively more l;nforma- 
tion from other teachers. Brochures are an important source for AR^s, but 
principals are. not . These findings suggest tfiat more effort might.be placed 
in distributing literature in the non-public schools and in obtaining prin- 
cipal's recommendation. ^ 

. y 

B-3« "As you understand them, what do you see as the basic purposes 
and values of the Programs?'* ^ ; 

Senior Highs . The most important finding in response to this ques- 
tion WM that the AA Group far outweighed the NA Group and the AR Group for 
both males and females in the percentage who mention up-dating and broaden- 
ing background. About 3/ifths of the men and a little over half of the women 
in the AA Group mentioned this as' conpared to a little over half of the NA 
and AR men, 'and about 37^ of the/NA Women. It should be no;^, however, ' 
that for both men and women this/ was made up primarily 6f a strong difference 
in the percentage mentioning up-/'dating, and a relatively small difference in 
the percentage mentioning broadening, :AA as compared to NA Groups . It should, 
however, be noted that the^NA Group shows a strong tendency to fail to 
respond to this question as compared to the AA Group, -and that the AR Group / 
' also shows a similar tendency ^s* compared to the AA Group, ^^^^ 

These findings suggest that the NA Group is well aware of the need for 
broadening its background, but does not feel the need for up-dating nearly 
as^ acutely as does the AA Group. There was relatively little difference 
among the men in the emphasis of improvement of teaching techniques and 
skills,_ tMs running about I3 per- cent with perhaps a little more emphasis 
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pn this by the AR Group. However, this point was mentioned by almost a 
,quarter of the AA females as compared to only 7*5^ of the NA females. These 
findings lead to the conclusion that the men are much more subject matter 
oriented, while the women tend to be somewhat more methddology and technique 
oriented. j 

2. '^ NQiy'public . About 32^^ of the- NA Group (twice as many as 
the AA Group) saw the basic purpose of the Programs as up-dating subject 
matter knowledge. On the other hand, somewhat more of the AA Group (37/b 
vs. 2956) saw the basic purpose as broadeniiig subject matter jDackground. 
About a fifth of the AA Group as caripared to only 8^ -of the NA Group 
mentioned the improvement of teaching techniques, sRills, and methodology. 

t . 

3. Junior Highs * Well over -S/jths of the AA Group saw the 
primary value as up-dating subject matter knowledge as COTpared to approx- 
imately l/5th of the other two groups. In addition, 55^ of the^AA's saw ^ 
values in broadening subject matter backgrounti^ etc, as compared only 35 

to '3^ of the otiier two groups. Sane 15^ bf the AA's and 13fo of * the M^s 
mentioned the improvement of teaching techniques and methodology as compared 
to 6^ of the^AR's. Figures for females were^^bout the same except^only 
half as many gave the reason of broadening' subject matter background. M's 
are characterized ^ by a high percentage of non-response on this question. as 
compared. to AA's. 

' k. Summary . In sumipary, the results were similar to those of the 
Prel im i n ary Analysis. The main purposes of the Programs were seen as 
up-dating and broadening subject matter backgrounds. The M Group men- 
tioned broadening more often than the others in all school types. They^ 
alsg exceeded .the others on up-dating for the public schools, but for 
non-public it was the NA's who emphasized up^datibg^. Males more than females 
appeared concerned about these poirits. ' ^ 

IffiO^rovement in teaching techniques came in for mention more by the 
AA*s than the NA's for high schools, but in junior highs both KA's and AA's 
exceeded the AR^s on this point. Broad generalizations were feature^ ^by 
substantial portions bf each group. * V ^ ' 

*« 

B-4a. "Why did you deci% to apply?" 



1. Senior Eirfis . There are two major categories of reasons 
whiol^ both ^the.AR and the AA Groui^ supplied. The first has to do with im- 
p?-^ement concepts, of one kind or another, and the second has to do vdth 
' ^ personal reasons, which boil down primarily to financial assistance expected 
^ fran -the Program in cases where the Applicant felt that he had to support 
himself during the' summer and felt that the financial support offered by 
the Program during the summer was a plus factor. It j^ould be noted that 
the AA (Jroup mentioned the financial benefits of the Program much more 
often, more strongly, (than the AR Group. For the males ab^out 2 to 1 
(about 26 to 13^, whe^as only 6^ of thQ females mentioned financial 
assi8t43ce directly; another 6^ specifying other kinds of personal reasons. 
* Thus it appears that males, arid particularly AA males mention personal 
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reasons, largely*- financial assistance, much more often than the other groups 



With respect to some, details on the t^peB of self- improvement featured 

by these various groups, both the AA males and females wentv pretty much 

hand in hand on the most imEportant aspects of this proW.em. Well over a 

qijarter of each groxxp mentioned staying up to date in the field. About 

15 to 185^ mentioned beccaning a better teacher, that is, improving teaching 

skills. About ill-, to 165^ talked about working for advanced deferee, the 

idea here being that they attempt to get a degree' under this Program. The 

only difference here is that almost twice as many jQf the males as opposed/ 

to the fem^es (about 31^) mentioned increased sublet matter competence / 

as the important aspect of (their improvei^nt. As ccanpared to the m-fteatip 

* in 'the males, it appeared tfiat the AR Group was a little less intea^sted in 

the \ip-dating aspect, but a little more interested in increasing siibject 

matter background. They were significantly lower in their interest (l/3rd 

as 'much) in being a better teacher and improving in teaching skills and ^ 

somewhat lower in their interest in getting an advanced degree. 7 

. ^ I 

It jremains interesting, afe it was in the Preliminary Analysis, that | 
financial and/or professional advancement does^not crop up as a volunteered 
reason for application to these Programs, the maximum occurance of this * " 
reason, beiiig some;rtiere about 2 f,o kff), it is again interesting to note that 
less-^han over-all of the AA and AR Groups cc»]bined report that they 

, apj^U'ed because of the encouragement or" urging of their principals, deplrt- 

,ment heads or colleagues. ^ ' • » 

. .2.^ Non- public . ^Taking a look at the AA Groxip, some 73^ gave 
one or more of the improvement concepts. These came largely irora three^ 
categories, increasing subject matter background competence given by a 
little 6Mer^2/5ths, while working for an advanced degree was given by/lg^, 
^^ted^^.^eping up to date in the field by some 11^, Generally speaking the ^ 
results here are much the same asC for tke public senior high schools and 
erOphaslse' vne importance of subject matt er^ background competence, on the 
one handi and to a somewhat lesser degree ke^^ up to date in the field. 
It is interesting to rfdte that only 11^ marked that they had been steered 
to application by their supervisor.. or. principals. 

3* Junior Highs . About twice as many of" the AA as AR mentioned 
the' self- improvement general category. The only otherfcategory to get any 
significant amount of mention, was the personal reasons category, while the 
next .highest mention was 7.5j& of the AA Group and Jji of, thejAR Group were 
lirged by theif principals, ^department heads, or other colleagues to apply. 
In taking *a look at the detailed categories under self-improven^ent, we 
fiit^ that about -a 'third of the AA^s as compared to only ^ pf the AR's 
mentioned keeping up to date in the field. Scan'e k% of the-AA^s as compared' 
to about 29^ of the AR*s stressed an increase in subject matter background 
and coa^petance. This proved to be the most irapo^^ant single category for 
teach group, and becoming a better -^acher and im^ovlng skills and method-'^ 
ology was important for 15^ of the Afty^but only /3^'' of th^ AP, while w6rl4ing i 
for an advanced degree was m^nticmed by about 13^1% of each of the^^S^ 



groiqps* All of the personal reasons category fjpr the AA Group came from 
the' financial' assistance ^aspect^ and this was the most important , also for AR» 

Summary . In summary, then/financial assistance and self- ' 
improvement are the major reasons for application, self- improvement taking 
the. form of primarily keepirig up to date, and increasing subject mattejr- 
coapetency with. a sprinkling of increased methodology "and the possibility 
of' advanced degree programs. -Men and women dif^fer only insofar as the 
wcmetH are somewhat less interested in broadening and increasing their 
* subject matter ccanpetence. Rejectees and Attendees differ primarily in the' 
lower emphasis of the Rejectees on keeping up to date as compared to broad- 
ening their subject matter b*ackground, and their lower emphasis on 
fi$9at!lal beneiits, The AA^s also express more interest in improved teaching 
s^lls* It might be hypothesized that the Rejectees are a group who feel 
a need for additional subject matter, but feel reasonably confident in 
most cases that what they have is all right, and thus apparentlji niay have ' 
closed their eyes to some asctent ,to the fact that t^ie subject matter may 
get out of date. " \ 

V ^ 

B-4b. "why did you decide not to apply?" 

1.' Senior Highs . In general the reasons for Non-application are 
approximately the same for males and'^emales. Far^d away the most important 
(over half of the males and 72^ of the females) was bther obligations. The 
ne:qt most important general reason was, a feeling by approximately a quar^fer 
of each of these groups that the Programs were not relevant for them per- 
sonally in orfe respect or another. Sane. approximately 12fj of each of these 
two groups g^ive^ reasons for non-application that might be termed low-drive \, 
level sorts of thifags, and approximately' 12-13^ considered themselves 
ineligible. ^ ' ^ i 

With respect to "othe^;, obligations", 15*5^ of ^1;he males meritiOned 
'family obligations as a problem, while a full 5^/^ of feSales feel that this 
is a onajor reason for their non- application*^. With respect to 'financial 
•requirements, whether or not they can make more money in a different sumfher 
job,* or .'whether they have a permanent summer jpb, about li;^ of females as^ 
corap&red to 19. ^ of males mentioned this as a reason. Within .this ^same 
"other obligations" category, ^> of 'the males, but only 4^ of. the females - , 
said'Jhey don^t apply because they are working on degree at ^oifl^' oth^r 
loca-Clon, or 'in feone other field. v 

With respects^ the general area of feeling that tUe Institute Programs, 
are not relev^t, awsut 11^ of ^ the women ^aid that they simply *felt t^at . 
they had enough education, whereas this was'-not much mentioned by the men.. 
About % saidvthat the Institute i?rograms are^not^ relevant becalise they J 
plan to teach oi^will tbach in areas other than Science or ^ Math; iDcation^ ^ 
is an important aspect, particularly for women (approx. 12^) and for 5^ or ^ ^ 
so for^tfee men. About Jr% felt that their background was^ inadequate, -and ^ ^ 
7-9>' ^3^% ineligible for Institutes, for^ the ]4ason that tjiey don't hav^ ' 
suffiraent experience. ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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2. NOD- public , fiB hefore, other obligations form thevmost 
iinportant reason for aon- application. These are split up among family 
obligations, wt)rking for a degree, and miscellaneous, and account alto- * 

* ^gether tqr about The next highest reason for non-application is 

22^ for location. In effect, this nteans that the location is not conven- 
ient or that it would be more convenient if institutes were located closer < 
by. The remaining importantly ohbsen reasons for non- application 
there is some feeling expressed by about one- sixth that their back^pund 
was inadequate, the requirements were too high, and so forth, and about 
another sixth felt that' they must wait for their superior (probably 
these are parochial again) to make the first moves. A smattering of other 
reasons are given including the presuniption of Ineligibility because of 
lack of experience (7^) and institutes not appropriate in content or 
level (85^). Allowing for the effect of parochial schools, it appears 
that the findings here are quite similar to those in^the puW.ic senior 
high schools. 

3. Junior Highs . As found earlier, the most imgportant general 
c^itegory for non-application was other obligations. Almost 2/3rds^bf the 
kA males and slightly less of the NA females gave responses in this 
category. ,The next most 'important general category were reasons which 

"Classified into low-drive level. These accounted for approximately a 
, fifth of "the males and 3/lOths of the females. The feeling of inadequate 
background expressed by 12-1^, and finally, ineligibility for one reason 
or another or non-relevance was mentioned by 15?&-1^» In addition to the 

' above, -the males mentioned ineligibility in 13^ of the cases as compared 
to only 6^ for females. 

-In the category of "other obligations" far and away the most import- 
ant for the males was the feeling of almost a quarter of them that they 
could ifiake more money at some other job, or that they have some permanent 
summer job. This feeling was not nearly so prevalent in the females (9^)* 
Cn the other hand*^ the feqjales, over 2/5ths of them, as has been foxind 
before, mentioned family obligations as the big drawback. This was a 
drawback to only 12^ of the males. Finally, about 12^ of the males as 
opposed to only Jf) of the females said that they were working for an 
advanced degree. Little outstanding was found in the low-drive category. 
The most prevalgntj.ssue here for both males and females was something 
generally classified as other time demands,, and* Essentially a miscellaneous 
category (some 8-12^). The big issue in the non-relevant category fcxr the 
males was that 10^ of them planned to teach in areas other than Math or 
Science, as compared to 3^ for the females. About 9f} of the females 
^ mentioned that they felt Institutes were not appropriate in level or con- 
tent as cOTpared to 2ff> of the males. 

h. Summary . The main reason in all cases for non-application 
was given as other obligations. For females this took the form of ftoily 
obligations, for males it was financial requirements of sane kind. These 
don^t necessarily indicate inadequate stipends but may reflect summer jobs 
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of long stan^d.ng,' other ppportiinlties, and a geberal feeling of conmitment. 

- The coxrelatica^tl- analyses suggestl»5^hat "Other Obligations" is not as. 
sti^ongly related to non^ application as self-iniprovemerit themes are to 
application. Other (mlscellaneiS^) time demands ranked as a deterrent, 

as did miscellaneous feelings that the ProRrams were not relevant. Lofibtion^ 
was a deterrent for non-public school teachers and poor or inadequate be^k- 
ground was mentioned by all g3^oups^(men more than women usually). 
/ • ' ■ - ' 

Of "course, family obligations for the^wofcaen are understandable, 
probably 'constitute a significant portion ocr non-application for the 

- women, and probably constitute a group that will be diffictdt to induce ' 
to apply for training programs. 

. With respect to irrelevance of the program, for the teachers it is 
probably i;hat there is a fairly solid basis for at least saoe of - the 
Reeling that the Program is irrelevant as there are groups elf these, teachers^ ^ 
Tirtio do intend to teach In^o^^^er areas, for whom there really is an irrele- 
vance. 'Note, however, that the use of Target group has balanced out most 
of those who are near retirement or too old, and thus would normally fall 
in this iirelevant group. Thfe groiip of women \rtio simply feel that they 
have enough education probably represents a somewhat complacent, non- 
motivation group, as do the groups who feel^that they have other ti^ ^ 
demands and \rtio want their smnmers free, and so forth. ' 

As was found in the Preliminary Analysis, there is a significant group 
who feel that /they are ineligible for one reason or another— ustially 
experience, or something of this kind— and it is quite likely that these 
represent a group who are again partially ineligible through actual fact, 
and partially ineligible because of fancied reasons, or fearfxxl perceptions 
of the situation. ' ^ 

. While the groxip who felt that application was futile, the require- \ 
ments were too high, or something of .this kind, has diminished percentage- 
wise from the Preliminary "Analysis h or 5^^, with this possible exception 
the analysis presented in the Preliminary Report seems to be reasonably 
. appropriate in most respects. 

B-5* "Have you ever talked with any other teachers who have attended 
any such Programs? If so, what did^tb^ have to say about 
them?" 

1. Senior Highs . .The sharpest difference between the HA Group 
and the AA Group in response to this question was^in the category of "no 
discussion" - that is, never have talked this thing over, or any discuss- 
ions of these programs with pther teachers. A fifth to a quarter of the 
NA Group, both sexes, mi^ixtioned this as compared to cxily lj> or so of the ^ 
AA Groixp. There was also a sharp tendency $or the AA Group to display . 
more of a mixed, positive reaction to Institutes than the NA Grjoup. 
Almost a third of the AA mkles as compared to 656 of the NA and !^ of the 
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AR, and a sixth of the AA f em^des as compared to 3?o of the NA females 
presented sojse^^ mixed reaction to the Programs.' This was based/. presumably^ 
at least partially, on greater familiarity with the details of the Programs 
and also perhaps on greater psychological freedom to criticize the Programs* 
A generally positive reactioij by at least 50?^ or so characterized \he 
NA^s and AR?8. A significant proportion (about 10^) qf the NA and AA 
Groups of the meCLes had discussions which indicated that the Institutes 
were heavy in workload and in subject matter difficulty. The general con- 
clusion erf the Prel±minaiy Analysis appears to hold in suiijmary'^here^/ 
That is, that those \fho have applied, but not been accepted, and parti- 
cularly those who have not applied appear to reflect a more generally, 
though more diffusely, favorable attitude than those who have atiended. 

2* ^ Non-public * The NA Group reported much more favorable/" ^ 
resi)onse on the part of other -teachers in discussing KSP Programs than 
did the AA Group (almost three-fifths as compared to three-tenths). Cti / /' ^ 

the other 'hand tlje AA Group was willing to expre8^^ mixed but positiya^^^^ 
reactions about twice as often as the NA Group and about 7^ of the 

NA Group reported ^at they* had no contact with other teachers on this ^ 
subject. It is interesting also to note that 5^ of the AA Group reported- 
a negative reaction and another 5^ rei)orted .that the work load was heavy 
in these Institutes. The picture l^ere appears to be ^approxfmately the 
same as in the public senior high schools. ^ , • 

3* Junior Highs . Roughly the same percentage of etfch group 
^(sane kS to h'ff>) gave a generally .positive response to the reactions of 
other teachers. However j the AA Group again, sTs in earlier analyses led 
in the percentage giving qualified/ positive, or mixed reactions (25^ 
vs. yQf> for the AR, and % for the NA). Oa the other hai^, the NA Group 
^3Xdr in negative reactions, (T^) and as might be expected the AA Group led 
in coiiplaints about work load difficulty, and so forth. It is interesting 
to note that almost a. quarter of the Groxq) as compared to none of the 
AA Group and 6^ of the AR Growp had admirtti^d not having talked the thing 
over with other teachers. The NA females were essentially the same as ^ 
Nthe m&les, except that a significantly larger prppprtion of them gave 
nifxed or qualified mixed i^esponses. 

h. . Siarimary . In general it would appear 'that the AA^s feel 
able to be a little more critical of the Programs, with the NA»s definitely 
not giving ^very much in tlie way of critical reactions, but ^expressing a 
few negative reactions. - ' 

In addition, howevei*, a siibstantial portion of both males and females 
in the NA Group have ne>er discussed the Programs with other teachers, and 
thus have no direct coimnent here. It is interesting to note that Non- ^ 
^applicant's could easily have used the excuse that the attitude of other 
M^eachifers wets less than all-out for the Programs, ^but they did not. Neither 
did they complain Jpafticularly strongly about heavy workloads or other 
-specific difficulties, such as subject miitter difftculties. . ^ 
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>-6* '''Ve are' interested in reasons vby teachers might not apply. 
^ What ideas do you have about this?" ^ ) 

!• Senior Rlghs . ^.The most important general reason advanced ^ 
by the Non-applicaat Group was "other obligations",. This vas followed by 
reasons involving low-drive level, •by feeling that' background was inade- 
quate and by ^oo-relevance • tfhese four reasons came in this same drder , 
for botn flales and f&nales, though there were some differences between 
the €wo. "Other obligations" ran strotigSst with females (56^ vs. ^856) 
for males, whereas low-drive reasons ran strongest with males (31 vs. 21^). 

* About three tiines as many males as females (165^). gav^ reasons of non- , 
relevance, and about the same niamber (aboxxt l/5th) of both males and females ^ 
offered the reason "Inadequate background", or "too high requirements". 

. { 

^ In ccraparisons^wlth the criterion groups, it was the AR Group for . 
the males and the, AA Group for the females that stood out in choosing 
"other obligations" as being of most iinportance (approximately 3/5ths 
of the former and'2/3rds for the latter). Substantially more AA males 

* than NA males gave low^drive level reasons, and a vastly, larger (more than 
tld-ce as many) AA females than NA females chose this reason' (about 51^)* 

There is no intergroup difference for^the males with respect to the non- ^ ^ 

relevance item (about 16 to Idfj) but 6 times as many AA females 'as NA 
females' (31^) chose this category. With respect to the inadequate back- 
ground category, more AR males than-AA males, and distinctly more of both 
than of the NA males, chose this cftegory, and slightly more AA femalea r 
than NA females chose the c.ategory (approximately a quarter of the AA 
females and about not quite a third of the AA males ;as compared to a fifth 
of the NA Groups). ^ ^ • 

In loolcing at the breakdown of "other obligations" we see that family 
again was important to the females (35-^)^ and .not so much to males 
(15-225&),. Financial problems were mentioned by'the AA females in' c^bparison^ 
to the m Group (12-2), but Ai the, males by the AR Grou^ as c6Djpar€d to * ./ 
the AA Group {ik vs. 8). For both males and females, "other summer Job" 
represiftnts a significant reason, al-fehough there appears -to obe relatively 
iittle ilitergroup differences (11-1656 for the females, and l6-21^ for the 
males). * * . 

With respect to the low-drive categozy, both male aiad female AA • ' - 

Groiq?s felt reasonably stronglyHhat indifference plays a part in n^- 
application. They hold these belief s twice as much as the NA Group. AR's 
are more like the NA*s in this respect. 

For the ipales, about 105& of the AR Grai;^), as compared to 2ff> of the ..^^ . 

NA Group and 6f, of the AA Group mention the problems? ihvolved in the actual 
application as being an important detierent. With respect to non-relevance 
it is interesting to note that almost l/5th of the AA females as . coiiip'ared 
to none o£ the NA females talked about "has enough- education" • OSiis was 

* a relatively infre^quently chosen reason for the males. Thus, in summary, 
the Non- applicants stress family obligaticMai^, other Jbbs, or financial 
demands, and inadeqxiate backgroxmd as reasons for non-applications. The 
'Applicant, on the other hand, ^tresses the saxAe things b\rt with, more enrphasls . 
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on indifference and complacency and more enrphasts on inadequate background 
than svgppHed bj^ the Non- applicant. . The AR^Group stressed inade'quate back- 
ground to an even l^ger degree than the AA Group, inentioned indiff erenc.e / . 
somewhat less, and placed a little '^more emphasis on family problems than,, ' 
the AA Group, A substantial number of women (about 2 to 1) AA's vs.nA's ' 
mentioned the location problem (15^^). It would appear that the Preliminary 
Analysis hi*t the^ final situation pretty accurately with respect to this ^ 
school 'type . 

2. ifop- public ^^ ....^^ain we see that other obligatibias come cut 
strongly for the NA Group and also for the AA Gi'oup but not quite so 4 
strongly (43 vsl 31^)- These percentages were made up about equally of • 
family obligations, financial need, and working for a degree certificate. * 
Canments harving to do with the low-drive level came out relatively strongly, 
almost twice as often for the NA Group as the AA Group- (28 vs, 15^) • 
Again this tended to be spread over* a number of categories but interesting 
' enough it was the NA Group this time that nentYoner? complacency and in-^ 
difference somewhat more strongly than- t^ie AA ffiroup. Cn the general 
category o!f pon- relevance* or dimlnifshed need, it\ was the AA's who mentioned 
this more often than the NA's, not quite two to dne '(27^). . Slightly more 
of the.NA's but almost a third of both groups f elt\, that^ the background 
of * the teachers may be inadequate or the requiremeiits too high or something 
of^ this kind. Again 12^ ^of the NA Groirp^'^aid none ihe AA Group mentioned 
that application is up to their superiors. In general the interesting 
finding here is that the AA Group does not appear to see Non- applicants -in 
quite the same low-drive light that the public school applicant did. The 
emphasis of the NA Group on other obligations appears to bg maintained, ^ • 
however, and the importance of inadequate background occurs in this analysis 
as x/ell as for the public school analysis. 
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3« Junior Hi'ghd . ^ Again,^ the major genearal Jlsponse categories 
were other obligatior^s and low- drive level reasons... Approximately a little 
over two-fifths of both NA and AA mentioned other obligations as compared 
to about 30^ of the AR Groiup. In looking at these in detail, it is seen 
that between a fourth and fifth of the AA Group felt that teachers would 
not apply because ^of family pbligations as compared to less than* half that 
many in the NA Group and virtually none (3^) of the ^ Group.' Cn 'the 

about 12-13^ of the AR and NA Groups who felt that ' 
prominent as compared to only .7.5^ of the AA 

^ as many, of the NA Group (17^) felt that teachers 

could make more moijey at s(i)me other job, pr had perhaps' permanent summer 
Jobs. . 1 

■ \ r 

- The. second major category and perhaps a little mpte prominent was the 
Y^'*^^"^ level category where slightly more AA's (^) as compared to 
48^ than NA'^s gave responses of this kind as compared to only 4l^ of the 
A^'s. In' looking at the detailed categories on this, it was the NA Group 
that felt that complacency/ is a reason, closely .followed by the AA Group 
and trailed by. less than half as many of the ARv Group (l8 vs. 15 vs. 9). 
About a fifth of the AA, a qua^ter of the NA and a third of the AR men- 
tioned reasons having to do with non- relevance of the Programs to the 
teacher. These reasons were- pretty well spread aroW all groups with the 
largest number (10-12^) coming \o the response that Institutes are not 
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and 3056. of .the AA gjave this respons 

' Summary /r .Again, tlfe'^yersity of the findings airicAg the 
three types of schools makes summari^tion difficult, ' The same reasons 
noted bef ofe% under B-l^b cdbe up agai^ here. For the public seni ix^ highs 
family obligations were iijiportant fool females and for AR's vb.|4^»&, while 
for Wth sexes in non- public and junibr highs the AA*s tended f of mention this 
most bften. Financial reasons were maitioned l^ss frequently by |!VA*s( except for 
fem&les) and more^by AR*s. For publl|c schools the AA's tended t|D mention 
low-drive level and indifference (buil vice versa for non-publio jachools). 
Inadequate background was importantlo| mentionjl|^ as was irrele vai»e of the . ^ 
programs (the AA females strongly ouiiiumbered the NA females 03j fj^ad enoughs ^ 
education"). ^ j { . • 

B-7. "in, what ways might theselRrograms, as you now understand them, 
^ be modified to fit your particular needs better?" 

1." SenicCTv Hi« fas\. The availability and location scheduling, con-? 
venience, etc."^"of"5^^TOtes seemed io be more ;lmportalit to femSles generally"^ 
than to males. In^&jvihig. ccm^ was meptidied as an Ligprovemeht ^ 

particularly by ^bo^^l65i of the /iR mles. 13;p.-eniphasis Kere is on all 
kinds c& improvement ''of communication,, with the AR*s particularly emphasiz- 
ing4 imgproved distribution of brochures, etc. This .item was mentioned by 
approximat€tjly 63& of the females with no intergroiQ) differences*. Application 
selection procedures particularly concerned the AR and AA^males where ^ 
between a fonpTO and a fif*h mention this problem. The same direction of 
differ^ces wap. found al|^injthe femalesp; The specific areas of concern 
were spread o'^r a'ntmiber. 6f sub-areas "^sucb as "simplify the application ^ 
procedures", "get more seHously motivated teachers to attend^, ^^Increstse 
the availability", or "lowei^^the requirements fpr acceptance", and o^rs. 

The 'strongest differenci|s and' strongest mention was made of -^Ihe gen- 
eral category of conduct of Jthe PrograBfc. We find that 5^ of the/AA males 
Group mentioned this caiSego^ as compared to 395^ of the AR's and./285& of 
the NA males. In tlje febale^s it was even more strongly ^nentionedl almost' 
5 to 1 by the AA Group as cooipared to the HA Groi;^. Ubider conduct" of the 
Program, one area of emphasis was on methods and practical applicatipn ^of 
the knowledge learned. This was considercfd important by men, morfe so 
by the AA Groi^) than by the AR Groxjp and /the^NA Group (7-15^^)« However, ^ 
it >/as in the females where the AA Group came out strongly for this, with \ 
allnost' 2% of the gro\Q> mebtioning this as a category as ccanpared to only 
t$ of the NA Group. A^tppic 5f boncem to the men (15-17^) was adjusting 
the scope* of the level of the work either up or down, usually down, with 
no group differences. However, again the ladies spoke out more strongly* 
(27^ of the AA Groiq?, mentioning this category as compared to only 12.5^& 
of the NA Group). Further, an important category for the ladies of the'. 
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AA Group was better orgariization and planning of Institutes! menticmed by ' 
• l4.5^ as cc»npared,to none of. the NA Group. 

rcnly- about ^ of tlie men and 1 or 2^ o^ the women suggested financial 
•changes. These were about equally divided into stipend ^nci^eases and 
^ travel allqvance increases. Again, t^e analysis follows fairly closely 
that which w^s derivefd for the Preliminary Report. 



2. Noh-publlc . In general th^e was a sharp lack of ^response ^ 
"to this ques^^ion in the NA Groiq? a6 compared to the AA Group. Availabil^ty\ • 
of location was menticaied by of the NA Group and none of the i^A Group 
and this is consistent with the public senior analysis. Iraproyedi communi- 
cations was mentioned by both groups, particularly NA Group in 12 to 173^ 
of the dfeses. The aspect of this in question was more explicit iii^onnation 
in university announcements. Application and selection came in for a con- 
siderable amountu of comment and possible change particular!^ with the 
AA Group. ATOixtcimately 38^ of this group mentioned something in this, 
category ran^ng particularly aver getting with mofe homogeneous backgrounds^ 
simplificatioir of application proce(^e, and such. Naturally the AA Grovqp 
also had a considerable quantity of siiggestions with regard to the operation 
of the Program (almost 50^) • Almost a third of the group mentioned adjtlSt- 
ment of the scope an level'of the work ^sometimes up, sometimes down but 
more of the latter. Qcil^'k^ of the NA and 5/b of the AA Group mentioned 
increased emphasis on methodology, however. A numb^ of specific changes 
were suggested Including notably lljt of the AA Group and h.k^fi of the NA 
Group that credijfe^should be guaranteed for Institute attendance. In . . 
general the NA's didn't have much to say about changes,. iinderstandably 
because of the actual experienc«b with the Programs . 

3* JuniXDr Highs > Witli respectr to thi's questi<:»a> the NA females 
and the NA males are very similar. It Is also worthy of not^in^ that the . 
NA Group has a vastly larger percentage of anits ,in this question than 
either the AA or^AR Groups. In spite of ^ this, the NA males mentioned the 
availability and location problem about 20f> as coDipared to the AA*s 12.5^ 
with the AR. in beiij/een. When we get to the general category of application 
and selection, however, we 'find, a discrepancy among the three groups, ' 
AR about 2/5ths,J^^ less t]jan 10^^^ AA more than a quarter. In examin- 
ing the sub-categories, about^^Q^^S^HIiTAR^s as compared to virtually ^ 
none of the Other two groups areinterested i^ simplifying the application 
pracediires (this probably yeflects their unfavorable application exper- 
iences). Cn the other hand, abOut 12.5^ of the, AA'>s as compared to. half 
that many AR^s and virtually no NA*s mentidtied "get people with more - 
hanbgeneous backgrounds" (this probably also reflects the experience of 
the AA Group in attending Institutes). Uhderstandingly enough^ about 12^ , 
of the AR^s.as compared to 3^ of the IftV's and, none of the AAfs would like 
to see lower requirements for acceptance and greater availability, f It is 
in conduct of the* Program that the greatest percentage of responses occurs, 
led as might be expected b;y the AA Group with about 2/3rds, wl^th the AR 
Group slightly less than^ half as many^ and, the NA GrCAxp down to 13?&» 
About a qi^arteaj of both AR^s and AA*a would like to see the scope of the 
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"^work ad^iU3ted,V most likely to the lover side, and a fifth of lihe AA's as ^ 
compared to only 1^ of the AE*s*, and*51^ ^ NA*s felt that -there 
should be 'more emphasis nn the methodology and practical application, * ' , 

* Finally, speqific Program changes drew quite ^ large number, particularly 
of thQ AR Group versus' a fifth of the NA's an4 about a third of 

the A^i. The one specif 16cJ>arige that was mentioned with regularily' ^ 
^ (lOl^) was that^ore Incf^itutes in both. location and- continuity should ^ ^ 
be syjded*. ^ • . • * 

<* < 

4,' Summary t The most frequent suggestions were in respect to 
the conduct of the Program, covering a large nimiber of miscellaneous ideas. 
The AA's exceeded the AR*s who exceeded the NA^s in the aggregate of 
these suggestions. ?^AA*s in the ^public senior highs, particularly vcxnen, ^ 
stressed the Addition of work on method and applications, and the adjust- 
ment of t^ level tod scope of the work particularly to make student back- 
grounds more uniform^ Applicairts ^particularly AR's) were concerned about 
improving **applicatibn and selection procedures and communication line*. • 
NA/s'felt that J the lo^aticaa and availability of Programs might be inrprgved. 
^ They also onitted the question more often. 

C-1. "How does the copimunity §roijnd ydu feel and act toward education 

and science?" ^- ' . * - ' 

1. Senior BLghs .r Aliout a quarter to almost^ a third of the males, 
but about a fifth of females, felt that there was a positive attitude in^ ^ 
the community and on the part of the parents, and substantiated this by 
done sort of evidence. About an ^qual number of' males felt that there was 
^ a positive attitude' in the commuhity and were unable to* substantiate it. 
However,>^a quarter to two- fifths of the females felt this way. On this 
. particular category, the AA Group tends to be higher than the other groups 
tQT a small degree in the males and sharply JLn the females. For the males 
there is little difference in indifferent and negative attitudes from 
group to group. However, for the females approximately 55^^ of NA.'s as com- 
pared^ l!o about a third of the'AA's see the environment as either indifferent 
^ or as" negative ' to sone degree. The difference comes out for* females even 
' more clearly in terms of negative attitudes where a full third of the NA 
(^roup sees the parents and community as an unfavorable environment as can^ 
. . pared to only 1% of the AA Group. With respect' to the males not qtiite a 
quarter of both the NA and 'AA Groi5)s se^ the conmiunlty as partially 
negative as compared to only 15?^ of the AR Group. 

In siinmary, then, there is a sex difference' on this question. For 
' ^ the females the NA definitely sees the enviijpnment as more hostile than 
the AA. ForT^he male d it would appear that both the NA and AA Groups 
which ard^'for this question very little different from each other see the 
environment in approximately the same manner as a tlaird to two-fifths^ of 
them* seeing it as indifferent or hostile, and the AR Group ;sees the environ- 
ment as being a little more favorable with a higher percentage of indiffer- 
ence, btlt less active negativism on its parti Most of the observations for 
the Preliminary Report hold fairly well for the female group where it appears 
that there is a sub s't ant 1 ally stronger negative attitude in the NA Group - 
than ii} the AA- Group. t , ^ 
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2. ,. N0D-publlc , With respect to xanmunity attitude, the Ntf 
Group tended to believe. that the.attitudfe was a little less positive than 
the AA Groiq?. ^ considerable larger number -of the AA*s (32 vs. 1^). 
expressed a positive attit»ude with-^ sustaining evidende while about lOf) 
of each group e:q>ressed a negative attitij^de and' twice as many of the NA * 
Groip saw an indifferent attitud| as the'^AA GrpjQ). 



3# Junior HighB . Approximately the same percentage of each of 
the three ^groups reported positive attitude with substantiating eV^enfie 
-^(15-20^) • Another 30 to 385^ repcnrted positive, attitude vith no substant- • 
iating evidence. It in the negative category ^that-. the group diSlferences 
epaerged with almost 30?t of AR^s and NA's reporting evidence 0% some negative 
attitude as cOTipared to little more than half as many of the-AA*^* On 
the other hand, the AA*s and to some eittent the NA^s are aware of indiffer- ' 
ence somewhat njiore strongly. . *' ' . 

> 

k. ^Summary . It seems clear that the NA and to sane extent the 
AR Srotrps see the attitudes of the parents and community as more indiffer- 
ent or negative to Science and Education, particulai^ly for the females. 
The AA's tend to be able to substantiate their beliefs with evidence more 
frequently than the others. , 

C-2, "How do your fellow teachers feel and act toward education and 
science?" 

1. Senior Highs . With respect to this questicm, .^s noted in 
the Preliminary Report, there appear to-be no systematic differences in 
the perception of the three groups toward other teachers attiliudes toward - 
Education, and Science with respect to the -males . * Here of those who 
answered the question virtually all expressed a positive attitude, though* 
it must be admitted that an excessive number of "no respaase" was observed 
y to this question (almost 3/5ths). Approximately lOj^ negative attitude and 
^ not quite IO5& indifferent ^titude was noticed across the board with little 
, group differences. However, in looking at the females, it may be seen that 
somewhat fe^ifer omitted the question; and that Non- applicants are character- 
ized by having a somewhat larger pe^^ent^^ of positive attitudes than the 
AA Group about 3056 vs. 2%, a distinctly (12^ to 1^) larger grot5>'of 
indifferent attitudes and it^is most interesting to note that almost 35^ ^ 
of the AA Group considered the attitudes of their colleagyps to be negative • 
as ccxnpared to only IO5& of the NA Group. - ^ - \ 

/ Just why the -AA female teachers should find themselves in such lack 
of accord with their colleagues is not clear. Certainly the figures for^ 
the NA females tend to go along^ very much the same way .as the Preliminary 
Analys-is findings^d sfi the//ffi, NA and AA Groups for maLss. But to find 
over a third of the AA females feeling that their colleagues have a neg- 
" 'ative attitude is. somewhat' surprising. Further thought shdiild be given to 
an explanation of this unusual^act. The lack of a middle ground in tjhese . 
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• statistics is also interesting, ^at is,, a quarter feel positive, virtually . 
^ ^ -no one feels indifferent, and/ over a third feel negative with respef^t to ^ 
• *ther teachers . ^ • , * 

5. Non-public . With respect to the teacher and peer attitudes, 
over 2/5ths of the AA Group as cmpafed to lAth 6f the NA Group expressed 
positive attitudes while l6^ of the NA as compared to 5?^ ^ the AA expressed 
indifferent or negative attitudes. 

i '" - ' - ' 

3* Junior Hi^s . There is lltt-le difference with respect to atti- 
'tudes of peers with the AA Group seeing the situation as slightly, more posi- 
tive (28^6 vs. 235^ vs. 18^ f or AA, NA, and AR, ^respeqtiveiiy) . Approximately 
a fifth of each group sees the othep teachers as either indifferent or some- 
what negative. Teacher attitude l-s about half as much distinct positive 
evidence and almost twice as much distinct negative feeling cto the part of 
the NA females as compared to the NA males. As may be traditional, fefaalej^ 
dou't get along together quite as well as the mal^s do. p ' . 

4. Nummary . The NA's appear to work in a less positivi^ peer 
atmosphere except for females ifl the public senior high schools, where the J 
AA's see their colleagues as more negative. Females report greater negative 
|feelings, particularly in 'the public senior high schools. ' 
\ ^ ^ \ . ^ ^ ^ 

C-3. "How does your student body feel and act toward Education and 
^ Science?" ' * ' * ^ 

1. Senior Highs . Findings wi^h .respect to this question parallel 
. very nicely l^ose reported in the Preliminary Report. There appears to be a 

distinct tendency on the part of both male and female teachers for the Non- 
applicants to perceive their students* attitia^es as being less positive than , 
is true 'of 'either tl]^e AA*s or'AR's. This tendency is much more clearly 
marked Vith respect to the female teachers, howevpr, where some of the 
NA's,as c6mpared,^to 29?& of the AA's noted a neutral to negative attitude on 
the ^art of their students.- /^Corre spending figures for the males were 33^ 
for the NA's as compared to 2856 for the AA's and 235o for*" the AR's. ' r» 

2. Non-public * Again, with respect to student attitiides, about 
2/5ths of the NA Group as compai^d to ohly 15^ of the AA Group noted that 
their students had a neutral to negative attitude. 

3. Junior Highs . With respect to the attitudes of , the students, 
it is clear that approximately' the same percentage feel a positive attitude, ^ ^ 
but due to difference in^percentage of omits, i^^is clear that about 2/5ths 
of tl^e AR and NA Groups feel a neutral to negative attitude as competed to ^ 
only l/5th of the AA. Howeve^, about k2ff} of female AA*s as compared to 29^ 
of female NA's feel this way^ * - ^ , 

^ 4. Summary * Again the NA*s tend to see their student •s attitudes 

less favorable. 
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VX, Summary and Discussion of Target Group Findings 



'There are, of course, many ways that the analyses of these data might have 
heen organized, jftmong the alternatives were to analyze each criterion group 
separately compared to a comjKDsite of all three' groups— in other words, to the 
over-ali teacher population; to analyze the cr^erion groups separately by- 
types of school; to analyze the criterion groujls ccmpared to each other sepa- 
rately by' types of school; or to analyze the c:tfiterion groups con5)arative3y 
over all t^pes oT schools. There are perhaps 
decided that the most sensitive procedure iwou 
'^oups directly to each other, with emidiasis 
Acceptees to Non-applicants in order to 
ences. Comparing each of the criterion groupj 
teachers over-all would have weakened the ab; 
the groups ipdividually. 



.dditional altertfiatives. It wap 
be to compare the criterion 
the comparison of Applicant- 

,e the detectability of differ- . 

to a" conqposite made up of 

ty to detect -differences between 



riptions of the population are , 
led.' The rati^>nale for •combining 
lapter has been primar3.1y to dls- 



In* Bart One of this chap;ter summary desc 
pres.ented, taking over-all school types combi 
the school ty^es is that the effort in this c 
cover characteristics and attii/ibutes of the ^n-applicant ,poEtilatioh which are' 
sufficiently strong to carry through the different types of school situations. 
It was felt that th^ emphasis of the present study has been upon the Non- 
applicant population as a popwiation rather than on the co^t^rison of school 
types. Of course, some differences do exist between school types and also 
between sexes. Because pf this, a separate section is included in this jchap- 
ter which briefly points out some of the moro outstanding differences on these 
two variables. However, the major effort in this chapter has been ^to take a 
look a-D the Non-applicant population as a group over all school types. \ 

As some, of the results were based on correlational analyses, it should be 
pointed^ut that the only way to approach the correlational analyses was to 
divide the population into Applicants vs. Kbn-applicants. There were two ,con- 
sequences of this division of the teacher group into a dichotomy,. The iter- 
centage split of Applicants vs. Non-applicants was evened up to some ext^jjcfc 
by this process since the,Wffi's and the AA's were jJboled together> in their haU^ 
of the dichotcxny. On the other hand, it waisi noted several times in the Pre- 
liminary Report that in some casesy^particuUirly for acadismic back^ound dnd 
training variables, the AR's looked more like -the .NA's than like tlie AA's. In 
such cases, it should be noted that the trea-bnbnt of Applicant teachets as a 
single group (AR's and AA's together) might [veiry well have conceaCLed some of 
the relatloaships that would be evid.ent in dom^aring AA's strictly to.NA's. 
As mentioned earlier, however, it was felt that it was necessary to include 
this variable in the correlational arfalyses, i*^ beinfe the criterion variable, - 
and sinc^^^UIS^orrelational techniques required a dichotciny, one was used. 



' Part Two discusses spme of the f indings'i, 
logical conception of the Non-applicant. I 



^lid Bart Three presents a psycho- 
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. ^Bart'One - Summary of Group Ccmparlsons 



NA - AA Comparisons 

In the following section the lmi)ortant aspects of ndh-application for ^he 
Target G2;oup population are summarized. It must he remembered tha!t this ^pu- 
lation i^ one which is reduced in range on hoth age and i)ercentage of . time' 
teaching Math and Scienc^. The age range is, from 25 through 55^ and no/ one 'is 
includei^j^o is teaching Math and Science Q.es8 than time. 

Again, the material helov, orgajiized by areas of interest, represents the 
trends discerned in the data, and cannot he thought of as heing true for* each*" 
individual, or even for each small gi:oui^ In general, the findings reporte'd 
he low represent the summarization of the trends noted across the various 
groups, and relatively little effort has heen made to distinguish inter- school 
types of differences / 

Backgroxind • ^ * , ^ 

Just who is the Non- applicant? K^e chancers are hetter Jhan evin that he 
is a puhlic senior high school teacher, ahout'one out of three tiiftt he is a 
junior high .teacher^ and^l?out one out of ten that lie is a non-Jiiblic school' 
teacher. (These figures result since, while more than half o^ the non-public» 
and jxinior high school teachers are Non- applicants, as compared to,, less than 
two-fifths of the puhlic senior high teachers, the totar number of public , 
senior high, school teachers is much larger.) The Non-applicant* Is more likely^ 
to be a woman, teaching in a small -(grades 7-12 or K-12^ school, located in a^ 
.rural or small town area, and serving a comparatively low cost hoiising area. 
No relationship was observed between, application i^^nd such, common variables as 
percentage of- parefats belonging to HTA, father's ibcome, etc. However, there 
is likely to be a jpublic library * available ;to the school, and there is some 
tendency for the piarents in the coramunily to be X>t the professional, clerical, 
rather than the fajnning class. The 'teacher is likely to be married (but no 
more likely than A^plicapt teachers), and is no more ' likely to have dependents 
than are Applicant teachers. The* Non-applicant teacher is likely tQ regard. * 
the environment surrounding him as being comJ)aratiVely less favorably, iric lined 
toward education and Science in particular, both on the part of the parents 
and thfe^ community in general and on, the part of his colleagues and the student^ 
body. . 

' Educationalr Background ^ 

As compared to the AA's, the Non-apjlicants are characterized by a smalleir 
total nipber of graduate hours and by fewer Math andt-Science majors both at 
thfe graduate and the xindergraduate levels. -V/hlle the AR Group appears to be 
education- orient edf rather than Mereh/Science-griented, as indicated by its high 
proportion of Education majorsj^ the Non-applicant Group has a relatively 
larger percentage of its majors outside of the areas of Science, Math or _ . . 
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Education. Schools characterized^ by large numbers of Applicant teachers tend*, 
to hare teachers of higher than average training in Science and higher average . 
total number, of hoxirs ^Df graduate 1 work, 

1 - . . . ' - 

Work Situation - • ; 

. — • ^ \ . ' 

There ai;e few relationships btetween the characteristics of the principal ^ 
and non-application. There is some suggestion that principals with fewer 
number of hours in Science and Math* tend to be principals whefe there are more \ j 

Non-applicant teachers,' The Non-applicant "teacher tends Jio work in a school 
where course offerings iri Science and Math are generally less extensive than 
in Applicant schooler, and where' there is less inclination toward experimenta- 
tion ±n Science and Math offerings and toward homogeneous groiiping. In addi- 
tion, student quality seems to be less good as indicated by few^ numbers of 
National Merit Sqholarship letters of commendation and semi-finaiist winners. ' 

Non-applicant senior and junior high school principals tend to feel that 
their teachers' salaries are better than tho^e in comparably sxirrounding com- 
munities (the reverse is true for non-publio schoolsl. However, direct salary 
- data suggest that it is the Applicants who, are tHovJligher^pald teachers, prob- 
ably because higher paid teachers apply, 

■ 7 ■ > ■ 

• Although data, in the Preliminary Analysis siiggested that the Non-applicant 
was more content salary-wise than the Appll,c^nt, there now appears to be little 
difference between the two on this point, "It is tl^e AR Group who are compara- 
tively less content, * 

Strong-^^ecommendation by the principal was powerfully related to applica- 
tion, particularly for the non- public schools, \lh±le mo$t principals reported 
recommending application, very few teache^rs report. applying as a function of ^ 
the principal's or supervisor's recommendation. The conflict in these data ^ 
tends to suggest that the recommendations of principals, and supervisors are not 
made as consistently or as strongly as these principals and supervisors would ' 
lead us to believe , . ^ ' 

• About 80 or 90 per cent of the teachers seem to have at least partial 
information or familiarity with NSF Programs, , As might be expected*. Applicants * 
(even AR's) tend to exceed the NA Group in familiarity. Non-applicant teachers 
tend to depend comparatively more on other teachers as a source of information 
about NSF Programs, while the ^ oFoup depends comparatively more on NSF lit- 
erature, professional journals and prinoApa Is' recommendations. 

The Non-applicant teacher tends to t6ach Sciencje, and Math courses a 
smaller percentage <^f his .time than do Applicant • teachers • ^ There is,, no rela-. 
"tipnslvlp with number^ of years of teaching expedience, however. In relationship 
to tenure available, the Non-applicants have bpen placed on tenure less often 
and haver certification deficiencies more often, Th^ tend to have less extra- 
curricular supervision responsibilities in Math and Science areas in particu- 
lar, if not in general. Somewhat fewer Non-applicant teachers tend to want t<f 
remain ^jj^^th and Science and/or secondary teaching as compared to Applicants, . 
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Teacher in general, including Non-applicants, apparently .enter teaching 
primarily because of their interest in teaching and in working with children, 
rather than their interest in subject matter areas. (Only about 3-13^ of 
males and 15-23^ of females noted that interest in the subject matter area was 
thd reason for their entry into teaching.) As many as three-quarters or more 
of teachers have entered teaching either as a second or later vocational 
choice, fortuitously, because of convenience, or as a corollary of other jobs. 
This tends to be less true of Non-applicant teachers in the public schools, 
but more true of them in the non-public schools. Similarly, the Non-applicant 
teacher is less likely^ to have considered another occupation to the- point of 
beginning preparation (if he is a public school teacher). 

Activities - . 

The Non-applicant teacher is more likely to want his summer to himself and 
not to take'a job, attend summer school, or take up some other organized sumraei: 
activity than is* true of the other two groups. The* Ait Grou^ on the other' 
hand, shows the most drive in holding dowrTmany ^of the activities and jobs, 
but is less education involved, holding jobs less often in education-related* 
areas. The Non-applicant is likely fo be intermediate between, the AA and the 
AR teachei'S in this latter respect. However,^ the major activity »f the AA. 
teacher during the summer is attending summer school, thus underlining a strong 
self- improvement ^ive ^s compared to the Non-applicants, while the major ac- . 
tivity of^AR teachers is holding a non- school job. 

'« * 

Attitude toward Work 

As indicated before, tlje Non-applicant is somewhat less likely to indicate 
that he will be teaching Math or Science five or ten years from now, as com- 
pared to the AA Group, Howevet*, most of al-1 three criterion groups interld' to 
stay in education and in^Math/Sfcience teaching. There is a somewhat stronger 
tendency for the Non-applicant to be undecided about his educational future, 
or to be planning on a transfer into administration, whereas ,there* is some ' 
tendency for Applicants to want to go into college teaching.. In general, most 
teachers feel that accomplishing their vocational goals is best done \!ry fur- 
thering their education in 'terms of advanced courses and degrees, etc., rather 
than by 1 taking workshop^ or attending Institutes. 

^One ctf: the most significant differences between the AA'^ and the NA's is 
that the'^AA^s recognize more strongly the need for keeping up with developments 
in the field, not only in general, but by s|)€Cific action such as taking work- 
shops. Institutes, advanced training, etcT The AR^s are interesting in that 
they see the need to keep up, but find it difficult to find the time to do so^ 
Comparatively speaking, tjie AA's are distinguished by their feeling that they 
can keep up partially through their professional activities (except in 'junior 
highs), while Non-applicants, women, and ^non- public school teachers all 'see 
readiftg as the prime way to keep up with developments. 

r 

Comparatively speaking*^the Non^applicant teacher finds his satisfactions 
in teaching more in his own personal growth and satisfaction and in hi^ working 
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with childferT. The AA*s find their satisfactions more in the contributionrs 
that they feel they make to society (particularly in non-public schools), and 
in satisfactions growing out of their- associations. with their professional 
associates. Of course, satisfactions growing out of the relationships between 
students, and teachers are far and away the most often mentioned likes about 
teaching, underlining the importance of the observation that the most impor- 
tant job characteristic of teaching at the secondary level is the inter-action 
with students, rather than the inter-action with subject matter. This is true 
of all groups. However, it is questionable as to whether or not the student- • 
related, satisfactions have quite the same meanAg for the Applicants as for 
the Non- applicants. There is som^int that students are seen as the focus 
of subject matter activities to a greater degree for the Applicants, while 
they are seen more as the focus for inter-persorial relationships and personal 
growth and satisfaction for the Non- applicant s. 

With respect to dislikes about teaching, the Non-applicant; particularly 
in the non-public school, dislikes grading. On the other hand, AA*s don't \ 
mind grading so much but particularly dislike the record keeping and clerical j 
chores associated with teaching. All groups have as their major dislikes 
working conditions (including long hours, limited facilities, low salary, 'etc,) 
and paper work (including grading, record keeping, etc.). Particularly in , * 
the non-public schools, the Non-applicant teacher is likely to have more prob- 
lems, comparatively, with adults outside the school (mostly with parents) and 
w-ith student reflationships as well. (The reverse is true in junior highs.) 
The Bon-applicant teacher is likely to feel that limited physical facilities, 
overcrowding, etc., are big disadvantages. Non-applicant females are also 
likely to have more student -related problems, su?h as motivation and discipline 
problems than males, somawhat more than Applicants. 

Another factor which seems to distinguish fairly sljarply between Appli- 
cants and Non- applicants is the relative *lack of subject matter professional- 
ism on the part' of the Non-applicant teacher. Prof essionaL orientation in 
terms of belonging to professional organizations, particularly Math/Science ^ 
organizations, reading professional. journals, particularly Math/Science jour- 
nals, to some extent outside professional activity ^r^d office holding are a 
characteristic substantially i^ore of the Applicant teacher than the NA teachef . 
The evidence suggests that this is more true in the senior high schools than 
in the junior high schools. 

Se If r Concepts 

One of the most distinguishing features between the AA's and tjie NA's 
was the AAfs feeling that they are better prepared in subject matter. Xhis 
was mentioned most often by the AA*p. On the other hand, the NA teacher tends 
to emphasize patience, understanding, and especially his personal interest in 
the students as his strong points. The. AR teachers also emphasize understand- 
ing and^ ability to get students to do the work.. With the exception of public 
senior highs, the Non-applicant is distinguished tjy mentioning discipline as 
a strong point less often than the AA teacher, though^he tends ftp feel he is 
better able to put his points across. * The male AA's emphasize their teaching 
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methodology as a great strong point/ while the female NA's exceed the AA's on 
this. In thd non- public schools this is the major sttong point mentioned by 
NA»s. , . ^ • . 

^ With respect to weak points as a teacher, the Non-applicant teacher admits 
to subject matter def igiencies, especially in the non-public high schools. He 
is also likely to feel that he 'is ^xnewhat too easy-going on his students. 
The AA teacher, on the other 'hand, may ferel that he expects too much of his 
^ students, and feels some lack of ability W adjust to group differences. 
' *i * . , 

Receipt of NSF Materials 

The distribution of NSF literature tends to be better in school^ charac- 
terized by having a larger number of Applicant 'teachers, better in I961 than 
in previous years, and better in the public than the non- public schools. 
There is little doubt that some deg;ree of non-application is accounted for by 
communication failures in the distribution , of this literature, particularly to 
non-public and junior high schools, in P^st years. In public schools notices 
are the prevalent source of information, followed, by direct inquiry, while the 
reverse is true in the non-public schools. The Non- applicant' schools tend to 
list !^.ess direct sources of information. Applicants tend to list professional 
magazines more often than Non-applicants, ai^d professional magazines show up 
signif icantljr less in junior high schools as a source, confirming the impression 
of lack qf professionalism in this area. There are relatively few differences 
in the treatment of NSF literature, but Non-applicant schools and non-public 
schools appear to treat NSF materials somewhat less definitively than do Appli- 
cant and public schools. ^ 

f 

Attitudes toward Application for NSF Programs 

With respect to the t)urposes of NSF Institutes, the NA Group sees broad- 
ening as a purpose and up-dating as a purpose less often than the AA teachers, 
particularly up-dating (with the exception of the non- public schools). As 
compared to the NA's, the AA's emphasize the improv^ent of teaching techniques 
-as a purpose. * This latter is particularly true of females, males being rela- 
tively more concerned about the broadening^ and up-dating purposes. The pior- 
poses as seen by school principals tended to be the same. However, Non- 
applicant school principals mentioned that they saw no benefits in the Program 
for -their teachers mor^ 'frequently than did Applicant principals. On the other 
< -hand. Applicant principals tended to mention increased enthusiasm and interest 
on the part of the teachers more often. 

1. Why Apply ? The AA Group mentioned self- improvement reasons, emphas- 
izing up-dating, and broadening along with improved methodology. This was 
followed by financial assistance. Although reasons given by the Applicant 
Groups da ;io^^ take- the specific form of professional or financial advancement 
in their re^jiiar jobs (0-8^)^ -this motive undoubtedly exists to some extent. 
In any case^ financial benefits of the summer •s work or the -stipend were men- 
^'-tioned as an asset and the reason* for application, partidularly by public senior 
high men. This may be the greatest amount of money that these people earn over 
a similar period of ^ time. In general, m^n emphasized the financial benefits 
' and subject matter competence reason's to a greater degree than women. ^ 
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2. V/hy did you not apply ? In general/ Non- applicants reported reasons 
of other obligations of -one kind or another as the main reasons that they did 
not apply.. Other obligations included family obligations, (mentioned •much 
^more fi^^queqtly by women) and financial obligations including having another 
job, having a permanent summer job, able to make more money elsewhere, and so 
forth (mentioned much more fJrequently by men). Other reasons mentioned in- 
. eluded other time demands, irrelevancy of Programs, poor location of Programs, 
and, lack of background. fThe men 'tended to mention inadequate background more 
than the women, while the women mentionedt irrelevancy in the form of "have 
enotigh education" more otben than the m1?n. 

4 

3» Why would other "beachers not apply ?- The NA teachers tended to men- 
tion reasons which were categorized underflow drive, includinj indifference 
f and complacency less frequently than the AA's (except for the non-pii^lic 
schools). Senior high AA»s mentioned lack of backgro\md. The AA's also men- 
tioned family obligations fo^^^f^les, except /or the senior highs. FemaJe 
AA*s mentioned nbn- relevance and having enough education more frewkex^^ jj^axid 
the malqs mentioned low drive reasons more frequently, jps com^iareidf^to Im 
Other reasons mentioned were^ simila'r to t^c^e mentioned above, NA's were 
generally less critical than AA*s. ^ ' 

School Comment s > NSF Programs are not'* seen as eff ectivXaethods of 
getting salary increases, particularly by Hon- applicant schools. Further, 
principals estimated ■'that family responsibilities would be a meiin reason for 
non- application. However, Non-applicant schools mentioned other commitments 
and obligatic^ns more frequently than Applicant schools. Applicants' felt much 
more-^requently that Non- applicants woixld be complacent and satisfied with 
their own educational level, while Non-applicants stressed red tape involved 
* in application. > 

Possible Program Modifications " , - , 



The AA teachers emphasized the need for morey work on methods and tech-"* 
niques (but not in the non-public high schools), xjiis was also emphasized 
more by females than males. AR*s emphasized the improvement of application 
and selection procedures, including the lowering of certain requirements. The 
NA teachers, on the other hand, seemed more concerned with better location^ ' 
and availability of Programs. The AA Group also suggested adjusting the level 
of Programs so they would be more appropriate and homogeneous for the groups 
taking it. Females were also more conc^jrned with location and convenience of 
Programs than males, particularly for the Non-applicant teachers. 

The AR Group 

Some observations about the AR Group require comment. The data suggest 
that' this group is a somewhat lower ability but an equally high drive group as 
compared to the AA*8. They hold the most extra and summer jobs (but not neces- 
sarily i*elated to their training)^ apply for Institutes, etc., and^ supervise 
all kinds of extracurriculars.- They are much more often Education majors rather 
than Math/Sclence or other-field majors. Comparatively few enter^ te^hing 
because of subject matter ftrtferest. 
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The prime concern of the AR Group $eems to be money. They are more con- 
Qerned about the financial problems and benefits associated^ with attendance 
at NSF Programs, They ccanplain mor? about the low §^aries In teaching. It 
might be hypothesized that much of their job activity ^rows out of* this con- 
cerji. They recognize the need for keeping up vith the. field, but tend to, have 
done toothing about it, rationalizing this as a lack of time (more of this 
group! complained about problems in budgeting their time). In mentioning their 
strong, points, the AB*d make relatively greater mention .pf such vague things^ 
as "^'understanding "students". They applied more for broadening than up-dating\ 
as compared to the'AA's, suggesting' a less penetrating' insight lnt6 their 
subject mattei* deficiencies. Trouble spots were in miscellaneous personal 
shprtc callings and discipline problems. As might be expected, "Bhey felt the 
application and selection procedures jnight be improved, . I 

Thus, it would seem that 'the main motivation for application by the AR 
G^up may be financial gain rather than self- improvement as found for the AA 



Male Female Comparisons 

females form a significant 'portion of the Non-applicant Group, ranging 
from a little over a (quarter in the public senior highs through a little 
over a third in the junior h^ghs iff)' to a'lmost half in the non- public schools. 
This being the case, it was felt to be worthwhile to devote some space to a 
brief comparison of the outstanding or salient differences between males and 
females, particularly as found in the interview analysis. Not all the points 
noted lielow haVe \a bearing on non-applicationjt but in considering the insti- 
tution of modifications of Programs or new Programs, it is necessary to con- 
sider the appeal of such modifications and new Programs to the sexes involved. 
To this end, comment on the differences between males and females may help in 
decisions as to the 'feasibility of proposed Programs or Program changes. 

Female teachers are characterized, compared to males, by a larger per- 
centage who have an early desire to enter teaching, and who have' never con- 
sidered any otHer occupation than teaching. However, they tend more to enter 
because of subject matter interest, particularly in the public "schools, ' This 
Suggests that teaching is an acceptable Vocational outlet for interests which 
mi^t othep/ise lead to a predominantly male vocational field such as engineer- 
ing. On the ol^her hand, males are more often likely to start theiV vocational 
careers in another field. Females are more likely to describe teaching as 
non-boring and as havi-ng variety, and as making a contribution to society, 
partic-ularly Non-applicant females. On the othel: hand, males tend to emjihasize 
the imparting of knowledge as being a like in teaching. 

With respect to dislikes in teaching, females object to paper work more 
than males, both to rfecord keeping and to grading activities. On the other 
hand, males areWore dissatisfied salary-wise, particularly in th^ public 
schools, Femalls tend to have as weak pbints discipline and student motivation 
problons, particularly Non-applrcant females, while males tend to have more , 
problems with outside persons such as parents and the community, etc, ^ 
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Females stress patience, understanding and personal interest and, 
pqjrticularly the AA females, their good personal relationships with students 
as S"^rong i)oints- , Males, on the other hand,, are much more interested in suh- 
ject mat'ter and suhject matter strengths are their hest points- Malejs' also 
mention subject matter deficiencies as personal weak points to a greater degree 
than females. 

With respect to satisfaction in their present position, females in the AA 
Group are more' satisfied with their present positions than females in the NA 
Group. In, addition, females in general differ f rom iiales in preferring read- 
ing as the primary avenue .to keepiflg up with the subject matter as ccampared 
to attendance at Institutes or^,>4:^^lng courses. In disculssjlng the purposes of 
NSF Programs, men mention broadening and'' up-dating in subject matter more 
predtoinantly than do women. On the other hand, women, particularly AA'&, 
mention improvement of teaching techniques as a purp^ise than do men. In addi- 
tion, men emphasize the financfal benefits of attend^ce at Institutes, par-, 
ticularly the AA's, and also increased subject matter competence as a desirable 
outcome to a greater degree than women, > • 

In discussing reasons why they do no^ apply to -Institutes, more than half 
of the females' (5^?^) mention family obligations as the reason why 'they do not 
apply. This is a mioch' greater percentage Hhan is true of the men, who are 
comparatively more concerned with financial o^ligat;^ons," Men also tend to men- 
tion inadequate background more than do women>, In discussing why other teachers 
might not apply, men tend ^to- mention low drive level types of reasons more 
than women, but females mention non-relevance"thrpe times 'as often as men, ' 
other obligations more often than men, and state ' (particularly for the AA's) 
that they have had enough education more often than do men. 

Men find it possible to be more ointical of the Programs-, However, fe- 
llies tend to emphasize Program chahges \ote often than males da, particularly 
with respect to more emphasis on^ethods and techniques, better location, 
schedules, and more convenience. Finally, women tend to seer*he community as 
more negative toward education and Science, particularly for the NA's, while 
women see their colleagues as less favorably inclined toward Science and 
education as compared to men, particularly for the AA's, 

In summary, it can be seen that women qame into tea(ching with more of an 
early desire, vless critically, and have considered teaching to be a more 
stimulating occupation for them than other occupations open to them. They 
tend to be less concerned with the i^ubject matter aspects and more concerned 
with their inter-personal relationships with sttidents, and \he use of j^tienqe', 
• understanding, good relationships, and to be more put out with routine taiks 
such as paper work and grading, etc . They have not applied 'for Institutes 
primarily because of lack of direct subject matter interest, but also because 
they feel. strongly that they have obligations to their families. They see 
N8F Programs as being less relevant to their needs than do men, and they see 
the „ community and their colleagues as somewhat less favorable toward education 
and Science than^^men do , * 
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On the other hand, men tend to be corfcerned with the subject matter, both 
" in competences and deficiencies, and to be concerned with financial*T)roblems, 
and to a slight extent problems with outside persons . They tended to, start 
in another' field mor^ often and to find satisfa^crtion in the imparting of knowl- 
edge' and to be more concerned with 'broadening and ^up-dating their subject mat- 
ter competence. Benefits o/ the Program are seen as financial and subject 
% laatter competfenc^ and difficulties are seen as financial, inadequate subject 
matter background, etc., - 



Inter- School Comparisons * 

^ While the* compfeirison of school types was nof^seen as a major purpose of 
the analyses, a nun\ber of cases arose where what seemed to l6e impa3?tant 
trends in the data were contradictory in one or more of the vario^xs school 
types. Thus it 'seems worthwhile to take a smdll amount of space to comment 
on these contradictions. It will be seen that in most cases the differences 
appear to, be in the divergence of the non- public schools from the public 
schools. However, there are some cases where public senior^ighs and/non- 
public highs' agree, and junior highs seem' to be the divergent ones. 

In" genera^ the thing that seems to distinguish the non- public schools * 
from the publfc schools in terms of discriminating between Applicants and • 
Non-applicants i^ the particular importance in the non-public schools of pro- 
fessional orientation as the big difference between Applicatits and Non-appli- 
cants,, whereas level of training- seems, to be a more powerful factor in the 
public' schools. There appears to be compaj^ativsly stronger (earlier) focus 
on teaching as an occupation in the non- pub lie schools. Starting in another 
. field or considering another occupation to the point of beginning it is re- 
lated to non-applicationvin the non- public sch'ools, but is related to appli- 
cation in the public schools. On the other hand, while Applicants emphasize 
'keeping up more than Non- applicants for both public and non- pub lie schools, 
the non-public schools place more emphasis on reading as a method as compared 
to education in the public schools. In fact more non- public school AA*s re- 
port learning about KSF Programs ^rom professional journals thap pubJJLc 
school AA^s. In the non- public ^cnools being content with present position 
^in Math/Sciepce teaching is related to beinft a Non- applicant, whereas it is 
related to being- an Applicant in public and junior high schools. Further con- 
cern about subject matter aspects is indicated in the fact that while all 
three types of schools indicate that subject 'matter weaknesses are associated 
with Non- applicant 5, this is much more true for the nbn-public schools than 
for the public schools. However, although up-dating and improved t&aching 
methodology are seen as purposes of NSF Programs more often by Applicants in ' 
the public school^'^ neither of these is related to application in the non- - 
public schools. ' ^ 

^ The importance of the superior io the non-public schools is indicated by 
TOe. fact that only in the non- pub lie schools is application related to the' 
greater training in >lath and Science ,of .the principal, and only in non-pub)lic 
schools is the recommendation of a superior reported significantly often by 
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the teachers a'&^a reason that they applied, • Further evidence of their emphasis 
on subject matter is seen by the fact that the AM>licanjts in the non- public 
schools significantly more often mention ^ needed improvements as additional ^ 
degree and seqxiential Programs, Teaching methods vere mentioned' as a strong . 
point more often for Non-applicants in the non-public schoolsjas compared to 
more often for Applicants in the junior high ischools*. , ' - - 

The sex of a teacher is related to application, females being less likely 
to apply in the public schools, but there ^.s^no such relationship in the non- 
public schools • However, the maiffied teacher in the non- public, school is less 
likely to apply, .whereas tljere is no relationship on this point in the^ public 
s.chools^^i^t fiad been expected' that teachers who got the highest grades in 
their undergraduate training would tend tO' be Applicants, but this turns out* 
to be true only for the non-public schools.. On the other hand, fewer of the 
non-public school teachers belong to NEA and its related orgf«iizations than 
.for public school teachers • . More homogeneous grouping in Science and Math 
tendff to be a characteristic of the Applicant public schools, btit not the - 
Applicant non-public schools • H9wever,»the presence of Science supervisors 
in the school system tends to be related to Applicant non- public Schools but 
not to Applicant public schools. Coolmunity influences seem, to be somewhat 
smaller as professional or clerical occupations of fathers is. associated w^th 
Applicant schools for the public but not the non- public -schools • 

Non-public schools tend to have receiired NSF literature less frequently ,^ 
than public schools. They reveal' a significant dislike for grading, particu- 
larly for the Non- applicants. V/hile public, schools tend to consider working 
conditions the biggest disadvantage in teaching, followed by paper work, the 
reverse is true for non- public schools. With regard to. reasons for non-appli- 
cation. Applicants exceeded, NA's in the public schools in considering^low , > 
drive as a major reason for non-applicatioti, however again the reverse is true 
in the iion-public schools, ' • ' , * 

Junior high schoQls tend to be distinguishes! from the others on several 
points- V/hile Applicant schools tend^ to be larger for the senior high sch6ols, 
there is no relationship, for tffe junior high schools.^ Again, public SEni(^r 
high schools whith are Applicants tend to have larger class sizes, but the 
reverse is true for junior high schools.* The junior high schools are the only 
J school type for which. the Applicants significantly mention teaching methodol- 
ogy as a benefit of attendance. V/hile Non-applicants* in the s^^jior high 
schools tended to' stress student related problems as^ seme 'of ^4heir teaching 
dislikes, it was the Applicants in the junior high schools x^^oNsti^sed this 
type of problem. As noted in other places,* xone of the distinguishing features 
of the junior high school appeared to be its^^ijelative lack *of pA^^e^ionalism 
on the part of the teachers • ' ^ \ 
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'\ >* Bart Two'- HL&cns&iiki 



In the following section sqpxe Of the points presented In the previous sum- 
mary description^ are "briefly discussed. 



Background « ^ 

It vas noted that more than half of non-puhlic and Juni car. high! scl\ool ; 
teachers are Non- applicants as compared to less than tjjro-fifths of public senior 
high teachers. There are prohahly several .reasons for this finding Non- public 
school, teache?§ have not received the literature quite as much ^s public school 
teacher?', and this probalSly accounts to some extent fot their relatively low 
appljlcation figures* Another possible. reason for the ° relatively low applica- 
•tion figures in the noii-piiJ)lic schools is that a large proportion of non- 
]^u"bljfc school teachers are in parochial schools, and thus are to some extent 
dependent upon^he reconnnendations and decisions of their superiors as to 
whether o'r not they should apply fot Institutes. The relatively low applica- 
tion rate in the junaop high school group Is probably a^; least partially a 
function of the level of subject matter dealt with by these teaphers, which 
leads to the idea that they are perhaps less well identified with thl^ subject 
matter field, comparatively, than senior laigh school teachers. 

«a J, ' . 

It was noted that the Non- applicant was more likely to be a wcman. This 
probably results because of women's natural tendencies tq feel that their plai:ie 
Is .at home "with ^ the family, rathfer than* out at Institute^, ^'Mso, mat^y are mar- 
ried and may consider their Jobs as secondary to those ofj their husbands • This 
is borne oyt to some extent by the condern ^of wcanen for family responsibilities 
in their response to the' question about why they did not apply. The interview 
data also tends to suggest that women in general tend to fix on teaching as 
an early vocational choice and that they tend to be^le^ss Vbcatioiiially adven- 
tureBoae than men. They are likely to bfe teachers leather than subject matter 
spec;laliBts, and not to be j^ticularly interested in^subnect^matter Imprbve 



ment or advancement. They may feel that advancement does 
particularly if their husbands' are working. 



n9t mdjtter very much. 



Since neither Applicants nor Non-applicants apparent have more' of a 
problem in support of dependents than the others, it would\ seem %hat neither 
do dependents hinder the Non-applicants from app]yinj|, nor do they seem to 
provide a motivating factor .resulting in Increased achievement motivation for 
the AA Group. 

The concentration of Non- applicants in small, full-grade«irange schools in ^ 
riiral or small town areas, tends to go along with the-pro^lems of Slsseminat- ^ 
ing information to feuch schools, and also with the traditional, small town 
attitud^»^f ccmplacency and narrow consqjrvatism. It must be emphasized that 
the grade range does not appear to be particularly impow^aiit to start with,^ 
nor' does low cost housing area, since small high schools tend to be located ^in 
rural areas which tend to be low cost housing areas/ and t schools -in 



general tend to have a full range in grades in their schdjWi, ' In other words. 



we may be dealing with what might be described as a small school, small town 
syndrome here, with all of tHe well knoxm sociological concommitantp of such 
a. situation. 



Two implications of this situation should be noted. First, th^ distribu- 
tion of the teaching load in small schools would usually prohibit having any 
teacher full-time in Math/Science . The net result would likely be a less firm 
identification with the subject matter field. Secondly, evidence external to 
the study shows that while good teachers often start in the smaller, more rural 
schools there is a high level of migration among these teachers to the larger'^ 
schools and ^better paying jobs in more populated areas. The use the a^e J ^ 
restriction in defining the Target Group has controlled this factor to a greax 
degree, and the teachers in the Target Group are probably not greatly subject 
to .migration. 

It was noted^ in the Preliminary Report that the very young teachers and 
the ver^ old teachers tended not to be Applicants- -the "yo^ng for various 
reasons, pfirticularly the recency of their training, and their marginal fin- 
ancial stability; and the older teachers because of their nearness to retire- 
ment and the unlikelihood of their being selected by Institute directors. 
Since these groups were pruned put of the Target Group, it can now be noticed 
that there is no relationship between age and application. This is substanti- 
ating evidence that the original hypothesis that these extreme groups of 
teachers would be Non- applicants was true, for this i^ thfe most likely way the 
.previously found relationship between. age and Non-applicajbion could have dis- 
appeared from the present analysis, j 

The lack of relationship between application and such variables as per- 
centage of parents belonging to PTA, father's income, etc., is interesting and 
suggests that the influence of the community on application is rather indirect* 
Some tendency^as noted for Applicant schools to be located in communities 
where there were higher percentages of 'prof essional and <j|Lerical, rather than 
farming class parents. Since we are talking to a large degree about small 
town schools, these would identify towns in which there i's a good percentage 
of other than farming, that 'is, small business^ and so forth, and perhaps a^ 
more progressive attitude. The finding that the JJon-applicant teacher is 
likely ^o regard the community surrounding him as being comparatively, le^ss 
favorably inclined toward education and Science in particular is probably a 
reflection of actual f act ^s well as a projection of his own feelings and per- 
ceptions. That is, the communities in wjhich there arq smaller proportions of 
professional and clerical people probably are, in fact, less favorably disposed 
toward education and, Science, and this predisposition is probably carried 
through to the teacher's colleagues and to the student body. .In addition, how- 
ever, these teachers' own lacks may provoke a negative attitude in others, 
particularly students. r 

jone of the more' interesting findings seems, to be* that there is no rela- 
tionsnip between marital status and^application. Of course, it may be that 
the Noi5Pai)^icant teachers take their family responsibilities more seriously 
than the Applicant teachers, but,^this hardly seems too likely. Thus i-B> seems 
that the Non-applicant teacher may to some degree take refuge behind family 
responsibilities as. a justification of his lack of interest in^JJ^^ Programs. 
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Educational Background 



The fflrly consistent finding that the Appllcant-Accejftees tend to have 
not* only a larger number of hours In specific Math and Science subjects, but 
a larger tctal number of graduate hoxirs, siiggests that the AA Group as compared 
to the HA Croirp Is -considerably more oriented toward further education as well 
as taward ^ath and Scilence, (Of coxirse this zii6y be partially the result of 
attendance at NSF Programs and partially the result of Program ^election pro- 
cedxires.) The AA Group also has considerably gi:eater Math and Science majolrs 
both*^ th6 gradijate and undergraduate levels. The Implications of these 
findings arfe twofold. First, they suggest that it will be the AA Group, or 
the AppliChnJs in general, since the AR Group l£ somewhat similar on -this 
point, who will be most Interested in anything of the natxire of further educa- 
tion. Second, the specific orientation of the KA^^Sjigup toward Math and Science 
is obvlouapy weaker than that of the AA Group, and thus they are ^likely to be 
somewhat Ipss interested ip fxirther education specifically in the areajof Math 
and Scienqe . 



It hid been hypothesized that one ^reason that teachers might not apply 
for NSF Programs would be that it ^would Interfere with a\planned program 
toward seine particular degree at an institution. However^ there is no sig- 
nificant /relationship between currently working on a degree and criterion 
group. However, the present' analysis Is based on correlational data, for 
which th* AA and AR Groups are in effect pooled. Thus it appears likely that 
the advantage of the AA Group over both the HA and AR Groups is somewhat can- 
celled cfxt by the combination of the AR and AA Groups into Applicants for cor- 
relatioiial purposes. Therefore, the relationship which had^*been ^ound in the 
Prelimiiiary Analysis where t^e AA's reported significantly more teachers work- 
ing toward a degree probably still holds. 



le suggestion in, the Preliminaiy Report that the AA Group is comparatively 
a more/ able group than the NA Group does not appear to hold up in the final 
analyffis, there being no. significant differences in tmdergradtiate g?:ade8. How- 
ever, /it still appears likely that there is a difference between these two ^ 
groujA in ability in faVor- of the AA, Group, 'it will be remembered that in the 
Prelminary Report, l with the exceptipn .of Biology, it was found that the AA 
Group had substantially higher percentages of the group reporting a grade B or 
bettfer in each of the Mathematics and Science subjects. On the other hand, the 
nd NA Groups were approximately equivalent in respect yco this statistic, 
ddition, the AA's have often attended better, schools/and have taken more 
ficult coxirses. Finally, again the combination of Iffi's and NA*s for corre- 
ional purposes probably nullified! the advantage of the AA's over the AR's 
a^ad NA's. O^ierefore, it is probably! true that the AA Group represents a 
perior group in ability, and if it could be looked at separately as compared 
o the nA Group would significantly exceed the NA Group in undergraduate grades. 

An important interpretation of the fact is that should the NA Group apply 
for .Institutes, to the extent that selection is based upon undergraduate 
grades, they very well might be rejected as were the AR teacheiis. 
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Vtork Situation 

The fining that there were fev relationships between principals* charac- 
teristics and non-application ^is one which is 'interesting. There was some 
slight suggestion that principals with fewer ninnber of hours in Science and 
Math seemed tp "be principals where /there are more Non-applicant teachers. How- 
ever, in general the principal appears to operate with respect to his atti- 
tudes toward NSF Programs pretty much in a manner which he feels is most 
appropriate, rather than one which is predetermined Iqr characteristics such as' 
his own age and training. On the other hand, however, it is also worthy of 

, mention that the Non-applicant teacher tends to work in a school where course 
offerings In Science and Matb are generally less extensive, where -there is 
less ciHTicular experimentation in Science and Math, and relatively less homo- 
geneous grouping. This would tend to s\aggest that the Non- applicant comes 
from a school environment where there is significantly^ less^ emphasis on Science 

'and Math in general, thus leading to the conclusion that he is, at least to 
some extent, a product of his environment in 'this respect. In addition, sopie 
evidence that student quality is not as good (in terms of ntimbers of National 
Merit Scholarship awardees, etc) suggests that the student receptivity for 
Science' and Math prohahly isn't quite as good in theses schools. Again, how- 
ever, it should he remembered that these characteristics are associated to 
some extent with the types of schools in which the Non-applicant tends to work- 
the small, rural,^ low cost area types of schools. l*he general implication of 
these findings is that the^ Non-applicant appears to work in a general milieu 
somewhat less favorable to Science and Math. This factor will he difficult to 
combat • ^ ' 

It had been hypothesized that there might be a feeling on the part of 
Non-applicant school principals that low salary schedules might present some 
disadvantage in their attempts to gain good teachers. It is very interesting 
to note that, at least for the public schools. Non-applicant principals tend 
to feel that they are better off with respect to teachers' salaries as compared 
to surrounding communities. However, direct salary data frpm the teachers 
shows the reverse relationship, - 1 .e . , that the Non^applicants are the more 
poorly paid teachers, which may again be partially a fiinction of the smaller, 
more rural chftracter of Non-applicant schools where pay scales are lower. This 
finding suggests that there may be a sort of school atmosphere of COTplacency 
prevalent in Non-applicant schools. • Of course, the evidence also suggests- 
that it may not be attendance at NSF Programs which results in higher pay, but 
that perhaps higher paid teachers apply. All principals rank attendance at 
NSF Institutes quite low as a factor in teachers' salary increases, so that 
even if a Non-applicarit school principal did feel that his teachers were less 
well paid, he would not be likely to reccHmnend NSF Programs as a procedure for 
the teacher to better hip salary. 

{ ' ' ' 

If it were possible to encourage school systems to give credit for NSF 
Programs in weighing salary increases, the relatively poor competitive position 
of attendance at these Programs would be enhanced. 

One of the most interesting findings in the entire study, in the opinion 
of the staff, is the finding that princips^l's or superior 's" reccmmiendation is 
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anjextremely important factor in application. There are contradictions in the 
data on this point, however,. In the first place, principals report in a very 
hikh proportion of cases that they recommend attendance at NSP Programs, There 
isj a sharp difference, hovever, between Applicant and* Non- applicant schools "in 
tl^ percentage of those who strongly recommend attendance. This f indingsimder- 
scores the impojjtance of ' the principal's influence. However, the interview 
data,^ in response to the question, "Why did you apply?", slfows a very small 
^rcentage of the Applicants who attributed their application to superior *s 
tconmiendation. There are two important aspects of this contradiction. The 
Lrst is that many principals who say they recommend attendance at NSF Jnsti- 
ites probably do' not do so with any strong degree of emphasis. Secondly, of 
Durse, many Applicant teachers may not be aware of the extent to which the 
principal's recommendation affected their application behavior. T^e upshot of 
these findings is that the recommendation of superiors, such as principals,' is 
a strong factor but could probably be made more so if it were possible for 'NSF 
po "sell" its Programs to more' principals,' ' 




^ le of the most important findings of the study seems to be that most of 
the teachers in Math/Science are teachers primarily for the sake of teaching 
^ rather ^than for ^ the sake of interaction with the subject matter. There^^-drs^ 
some suggesl^ion that the Applicant teachers tend to be. more ifbcused in their 
interaction with students — that is, to have more concern for subject mattery* 
using their Interactions with students as a vehicle, but there seems to be no. 
doubt that the primary dynamic in the -case of all teachers is the interaction 
with students in» the classroom s^Riation-,- ^ It-is-yery intearesting to note, 
however, that the large ^jority/of all teachers have entered teaching either 
as a second or later vocational Choice, fprtuitously, because of convenience, 
or as^ a corollary of some othe:^ job, "Chis tends to be less 't'rue"~6r~the Non- 
applicants (at least in the public schools) the^n of the Applicant, teachers. 
Similarly, in the public schools, the Non-applicant tes(cher.is less likely to 
have considered another occupation tq, the point of beginning his preparation. 
This would tend to suggest that, as compared to the Applicant teachers, the 
Non-applicant teachers are more focused on teaching itself,' less venturesome 
and somewhat less vocationally exj)erii5nced , The Applicant .teachers, on the 
othef hand, might ^;end to be in teaching a .little more feecause of their inter- 
est in the subject matter, with ifeaching as an avenue of expressing this 
interest as somewhat more fortuitous or circumstantial. The reversal of these 
trends in the non-]^blic schools tends to sj^gest again that the non-public 
school is a "horse of a different color", &nd that the dynamics- involved in 
the non-public school may be somewhat different than those in the public school 
However, it should be rem^^bered that mang/ non-putlic" school teachers are in 
teaching as a corollaiy of their positions as nuns or fathers in the parochial 
schools. Those in this category might well be the Applicant teachers' respon- 
sible fdr this trend i^versal in this area. 

The tendency df Non-applicant teachers to be less career-oriented in 
Science and Math and/or in teaching, to be on tenure less, to have certifica- 
tion deficiencies more, to have fe^er extra-i-curricular supervision duties, 
all suggest that the Non-applicant teacher is a low energy type, with 'less * 
motivation, and less' career direction than is true of the Applicant teafcher. 
This appears to be somewhat of a basic par;^ of his personality, as a somewhat 
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less professionally oriented, somewhat less active ^person. Further evidence 
along these lines is shown hy the comparatively high 'percentage of the Non- 
applicants who do not either travel, work, or attend summer school, and "by 
* relatively fdV'who hold extra johs during the school year as -compared to the 
AR Group. In general,- they do hot appear to^'be'verj^ strongly oriented toward ^ 
self -improvement. ^ 

As discovered in the Fi:eliminary Analysis, ^:here^- is no relationship 
between applicati6n ^ind spending a large pro'i)ortion of ti&e outside class grad- 
ing papers, preparing lessons, etc. The AR's have the highest percentage, of 
extra wojrk; the NA Group the sjaallest of the three groups. These findings sug- 
gest that whatever the reason for non-application, it is probahly not that the 
people in the NA Group are any "busier than those in the other two groups. 

Attit\;de tovardyWork ^ 

As was found in the Preliminary Report, a Non-applicant is scamewhat less^ 
likely to indicate that he will he teaching Math or Scienoe five or ten years 
from now ^ compared to the AA Group. V/hile most of all three criterion 
groups intend to stay in education and in Mathematics and/or Science teach- 
ing, there is a somewhat stronger tendency for Non-applicants to he undecided. 
It is significant, however, that all teachers feel that. the best method of 
furthering their goals, whaj:ever they may he, is hy taking additional^educa- 
tional training rather than hy taking Programs or Institutes. It is interest- 
ing io note that apparently NSF Programs are not seen as being in the same 
class as taking courses at a university • The reason for this does riot seem 
*^to be clear, but perhaps involves degree credit and/ or programs leading toward 
a deg!ree. 

In addition to their relative lack of "Motivation anfiTcareeJ* improvement 
motivation, NA's are less perceptive about their professional lacks. One of 
the most significant differences between AA's and NA's waS the recognition by 
the AA's of the need for keeping u^ with 'developnents in the field in general 
and by specific actions. NA's, when they do see this -need, tend to give the 
generalized ^response that they prefer to keep up by reading, while the AA's 
are characterized by being willing to take more definitive and specific action 
such QS attending workshops and getting an advanced degree, |tc. The claim of 
the NA's that they will read to keep up with professional developments is to 
scane extent a hollow one, because additional e"d.dence indicates that they sub- 
scribe to fewer professional ^J^ournals and belong to fewer professional organi- 
zations, and in general do less reading than is true of the AA's/ 

V/hile the differences did not come out particularly strongly, there Is 
no doubt/that, at least to some degree, the Non-applicant teachers tend to* 
find their Job satisfactions comparatively more in their own personal growth 
and satisi'action (or their own perceptions of it) than in their interactions 
with students. Comparatively, the AA's find their satisfactions more in the 
contributions they feel that they make to society, and in satisfactions grow- 
ing out Of their association with professional associates. These differences 
suggest that the Non-applicant teacher is more self ^centered than the Appli- 
cant teacher, and that he emphasizes more a student to teacher relationship. 
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while the AA teacher finds a more exterior-directed satisfaction. It is quite 
.possible that the differences nere are even sharper than th^ data indicate 
"because the category of student related satisfactions is not sufficiently well 
structured to demonstrate what has h^en suggested "by these results and other 
parts of the data— that*?s, that Applicants tend to find the teaching relation- 
ship at least partially a source of o^rtlet f or. tfceir sUhject matter interest, 
while Non- applicants tend more to find satisfaction in the teaching relation- 
ship itself and- in their relationships with students. 

It is interesting to note that in the Non-applicant Group grading is a 
particular dislike, while the AA/s particularly disliHe "bookkeeping and cleri- 
cal chores associated with teaching. Of course, all groups have as one of ^ ' 
their major dislikes paper work of all kinds. However, the grading difference 
is interesting "because it suggests that the Non-applicant is unhappy a"bout 
putti-ng himself in the position where he must form an evaluation and pass that 
evaluation along. On the other hand, the AA's are less concerned with the 
prohlems of evaluation, "but more annoyed with \he routine non'»su"bject jnatter, 
non- teaching related aspects of record keeping yand clerical chores. ^As men- 
tioned earlier, the NA*s tend to feel relatively less professional, and are 
relatively less interested in professional activities* This is particularly 
true in the junior high schools where the lack of emphasis on professional 
activities raises a serious question ahout the extent to which these people 
can really "be called professional in the area of M&th and Science* !Iliis is 
consistent with the frequeirt observation that the more competent teachers tend 
to ♦each at higher levels suhject-matter-wise. Again, we get a picture of the 
Non-applieant as "being someone who is engaging in Math and Science primarily 
for other piurposes such as the inter-personal teaching relationship with stu- 
dents, whereas the Applicant again tends to generate the idea that he is more 
interested in the professional subject matter of the fiel4. 

Self -Concepts 

One of the mbst distinguishing features "between the AA's and* NA*s*.was 
the feeling of the NA^s that they were comparatively less well prepared in 
subject matter.. Of coxurse, this feeling has its basis in fact, since the data 
would indicate that the NA's are indeed less well prepared in subject matter, 
and NSF Program selection procedures might have affected this finding. It is 
to the credit of the NA^s that they admit to subject matter deficiencies as 
weak points, but it further raises the question as to why they don't do some- 
thing about such weak points, partici^larly since they are less likely to attend 
summer school, don't apply for NSF Programs, and are less likely to be taking 
graduate work. The subject matter emphasis of the AA teachers again comes out / 
here in their concern that part of their deficiencies may be that they exp^clt' 
too much of their students, and they have som^^ lack of ability to adjust to 
group differences-. On the other hand> the Ntf teacher tends- to feel he is some- 
what too easy going on Jiis Students Vhich again underlines his lack of ability 
-.tf crack down, probably because of a fear of alienating students in the student- 
teacher relationship. . • • 
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Attitudes tovard NSF Programs ^ . 

V/itli respect to pxirposes of NSP Programs, the AA Group sees broadening 
and up-dating as'^t^urposes more often than the NA tethers'. However, it is 
particularly ui)-dating vhich they see as a purpose mtyt4 frequently than the NA 
teachers, which suggests again that the Non-applicant may not be as aware of 
his subject matter deficiencies as the App^cant teacher. He, of course, knows 
that if he is tejaching a course in Physics, and has had no Hiysics b&(^kground, 
he needs broadening in Ms background. However, he is likely, if he is teach- 
ing a course in Biology and has had a Biology course, to feel that the field 
isn't developing (perhaps because he hasn^t been keeping up with developments) 
and thus that he doesn't need to be up-dated on th6 information that he pre- 
sents in his classes. The practical bent of the AA's, which was suggested in 
their impatience with record keeping activities also comes to the fore in 
their mention of improvement of teaching techniques as a purpose comparatively 
more than NA's. 

The AA Group said that it applied primarily for self- improvement reasons, 
emphasizing up-dating and broadening, along ^rLth improved teaching methodology. 
This was followed by financial assistance. These findings again emphasize 
the relative interest of the AA Group in subject matter areas and their strong 
interest in self- improvement via courses including work;shops. Perhaps one of 
the more important dynamics here is that the AA's see NSF Programs as educa- 
tional activities fitting into their general seb-ihprovement via education 
needs. The NA's dcrnot seem to see self -improvement educational- activities as 
being strongly related to their- own needs. 

The Non-applicant emphasis on family oljligations mentioned frequently by 
women, and financial obligations including having another job, having a perma- 
nent simmer job, or being, able to make more money elsewhere, etc., mentioned 
•more frequently by men, indicated that this NA Group felt that it personally 
did not apply because of responsibilities of one kind or another. Additional 
reasons, such as other timq demands, irrelevancy, poor location, and lack of 
background, each of. v;hich probably having some basis in fact, would still tend 
to suggest that the motivational level and drive level of this group is compar- 
atively low. About 0-5?& reported not applying because of financial need. 
However, 15-23^ of public school male NA's reported being able to make more 
money elsewhere or being reluctant to give up an established job. It should 
be noted that the emphasis on financial obligations, particularly T^y the mep, 
does not necessarily indicate that the NS$* stipends are too low, but may simply 
indicate inertia in a lack of desire to try 'for something new, particularly 
something out of town, where arrangements to do equally well have been made 
within town without so much effort. This is consistent with their relatively 
lower venture scxneness in general." In addition, the differences in income 
be'tween NA's and AA'& are not^^great, their obligations appear to differ little., 
and it is likely that money considerations are not a very strong factor in non- 
application. Also very few of the teachers suggested increased stipends as a 
Program change. 

V/hen asked why other teachers would not apply, the AA teachers in the 
public high schools tended to mention reasons categorized under low drive. 
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indifference and complacency to a greater degree than M*8. The types of 
reasons mentioned were much the same,->but it is worth noticing that, as com- 
pared to their own self- improvement and drive level, the AA's felt that the 
NA's might be somewhat more indifferent and complacent and less well motivated. 
These results were borne out by findings from the "school principals. While 
family responsibilities were mentioned as a main^ reason by all principals, 
Non-applicant schools mentioned other ccsranitments and obligations more fre- 
quently that Non-applicants would be complacent and satisfied with their own 
ediicational level. 

Non-attending groups reported that other teachers presented a favorable 
report of the Programs which they attended, and Applicant Group was more criti- 
cal. This is partially a function of the greater knowledge of the AA*8 about 
NSF programs, but also may be an in-gfoup, ou;t-group phenomenon in which those 
who have not attended are presented ^wlth the "everything is peaches and cream" 
story, whereas those who have attended are in the in- group and the difficulties 
can be discussed more frankly, i ^ - . 

Summing up this area, then, it would appear that there is legitimate reason 
for Non- applicants not to attend due to family and financial reasons, but 
probably no more so than for Applicants . Thus the additional emphasis on such 
other obligations takes the form of . a rationalization of low drive level and 
low? motivation - N 

Although a significant pei^bentage of the NA teachers were not familiar 
with the Programs, possible Program modifications mentioned more frequently by 
AA teachers include the need for more work on methods and techniques. This 
tends to again underline the picture of 1;he AA Group as being a more practical 
group., However, more females than males were interested in this ^ea, prob- 
ably reflecting a somewhat insecure basis for the females in their classroom 
control. NA teachers in general seemed^^to be more concerned with availability 
of Rrograms, 'again underlining their lack of wi^llingness to venture out very 
^far for the purpose of self -improvement . 

Male - Female. Comparisons 

The differences 'discovered between male and female. attitudes toward teach- 
ing and NSF Programs have several implications. The relatively higher propor- 
tion of Non- applicants among females follows naturally from their ccmparative 
lack of concern with subject matter per se, from their probable perception of 
their Jobs as seqondaiy to those of their husbands, from their concern 'with 
their family responsibilities and from their comparative lack: of venturesome- 
ness. Of course it should also be noted that men are objectively more free to 
"pick up and go" wlbether to attend NSF^ Programs or otherwise than are women. 
Mcmen tend more ihan men to see the community as more negative toward Scienc'e 
and education, particularly for' the Non*- applicants, and to see their colleagues 
as less favorably inclined toward Science and education. This may be a reflec- 
tion of their own feelings toward Science and education, perhaps th^ir'own dis- 
satisfaction with having to work at all, as much as in this field. 
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The ahove information tends to suggest, then, that the wcMan i& even 16ss * 
subject matter' oriented than the man,, and that she is not necessarily particu- 
larly happy subject-matter-wise/ She is interested and concjprned with teach- 
• ing and is not venturesome and not interested in leavj«g her h&ne or family 
for the purpose of attendance at Ihstitutes or other educational activities . 
Ilowever the fact that twice as nfiany senior high women (22-23?o) as men entered" 
teaching because of interest in the subject matter indicates a hard core df 
women who are in the teaching of Math/Science more for subject matter reasons. 
This group probably entered teaching as a socially' acceptable outlet for in- 
terests which otherwise would have led her to predominantly 'male occupations 
such as engineering. 

Programs which expect to attract applications from this group may have 
to make concessions to some of the above characteristics in t^ie direction of 
greater availability, convenience and perhaps more emphasis on teaching method- 
ology. 

' ' ^ Inter-School Comparisons 

In general the main impression gained about the non-public schools is that 
the divergence of Applicants and Non- applicants with respect to subject matter 
concern is greater than in the public schools. It wo\xld appear that the Non- 
applicants have not established a personal identification with the field of 
Math/Science teaching — perhaps they hav^e simply been assigned their dirties' in 
this area. They are poorly motivated toward self -improvement and change^ and 
tend to favor less active ways of keeping uj), such as reading rather than NSP 
Programs. 

Applicants, on "the other hand, and\contrary to the public school findings, 
fixed on Math/Science teaching early, perhaps as part of a broad field of in- * 
ter^st in interpersonal relationships (or religion). Thi3 latter conclusion 
is suggested by the fact that twice as many AA's as NA's went into teaching a<^ 
a corollary of another job (often a nun). Hence teaching and NSP application 
. ^laay be seen as part of their responsibility. The evidence, indicates that 
^application is not related to salary improvement, but is more in response to 
' subject matter concerns. The even greater influence of supei^visors on appli-; 

cation tn this ^oup as compared to public schools appears to offer the most 
• hopeful avenue for attracting Non-applicants. 

Generally, although thei^ are numerous contradictions on the surface, the 
non-pjiblic school^on-applicant is not too different from his public school 
covmterpart . His entry into teaching may arise from somewhat different motives, 
and he may be more subject to the influences of his superiors, but .all in all 
he seems to be -a similar type. He is. j)robably less of a low-drive type and 
more non-identified with the subject matter than in the publi^t^scliools . 

Probably the outstanding aspect of the junior high findings was the rela^ 
^ tively low level of subject matter professionalism of the teachers. This svig- 
^ 'gests that Programs appealing to this group must aim on a Icmqt subject matter 
level and perhaps place more emphasis on educational methodology. This is not 
to suggest that subject matter concerns be abandoned-- only that the subject 
matter must be carefully tailored to th^ needs of the junigr high school. situ- 
ation. * — . • 
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Bart Three - A Conceptualization 



As In the Rreliminary Report, It would appear to "be useful to consider at 
this point some psychological cotjceptuallzatlons which might fit the data and 
describe some of the "behaviors and "behavioral implications regar^ng ibe Non- 
applicant Groirp. In doing this, however, it is to be cautioned again that the 
differences found "between the NA's and the AA's w^re often differences of de- 
gree, a rather small degree at times, and certainly not differences in kind. 
Pro"ba'bly, all things considered, the Non- applicants and the Applicants are more 
like each other than dissimilar. Certainly it should not "be takeq that they . 
are as different from each other as night and day, or that the differences 
pointed out are this extreme. 

Before drawing a psychological picture of the Non- applicant, it is well 
to keep in mind the milieu in which he functions. l£ is the feeling of the 
staff that it is exceptionally important to remember that the Nbn-applicant 
tends to cane frcM a small school in a small town, and 'that such an environment 
is likely to be characterized by a narrow conservatim, a "small town atti- 
tude", in which Science and education are seen in the traditional conservative 
light. In such a milieu, partic\xlar3y considering the small town aspects 
where' everyone is aware of wha^kk everyone else does, innovations such as atten- 
dance at KSF Programs may often be considered /'out of place". Indeed, the 
evidence supports the conclusion that the ccxmnunity attitude and the attitude 
of others in the Non-applicant teacher *s environment i*s significantly less 
favorable toward Math and Science than is true for other groups. Further, Non- 
applicant schools tend to be located where there are lower percentages of pro- 
fessional and clerical people which again may indicate towns where the attitude 
is more rural and l^ss progressive. Further evidence is the fact that in Nbn- 
applicant schools course offerings and grouping in Math and Science tend to 
be scMewhat less extensive, ^^salaries tend to be somewhat lower, and students 
tend to have somewhat less ability.. (Ot course, such situations may be ex- 
pected to attract less professional Math/Science teachers.) 

Thus, the teacher *s perceptions'" of the coimminity and his environment as 
"being somewhat less favorable to Math and Science in general are omdoubtedly 
•correct, although they may be to some extent a projection bf his personal 
feelings toward Math and Science. A teacher will normally identify himself 
somewhat with his community ^nd environment, and he is likely to assimilate 
its attitudes and beliefs to some degree. In addition, many NA's may have 
grown irp in similar environments. On* the other hand, he will also normally 
'identify, himself with his job and subject matter field. These somewhat , 
'counter-motivations may well lead him into a personality conflict, in which he 
is \)oth favorably .end unfavorably inclined toward his' own vocational field • 
The behavioral result of such a personality* conflict is likely to be the 
'avoidance of any situation (JJSF Programs) which would tend to stir up the con- 
^ flict and a coircpensatory dmphasis on the safer (teaching) aspects of the job. 

In other words, he would prefer being known as a teacher rather than as a 
. scientist . 




' KeeiM.ng in mind the enviroflindntal setting in which the Non- applicant teacher 
is ^likely to be found, ^ it should, te pointed out that he tends to be a personal- 
*ity which -Is resfefrVed a^d conservative and perhaps," somewhat contrary to the 
findings of the Preliminary Report, less subject to external motivation than 
is true of the AA Group, Altho\igh Non- applicant school principals are less 
favorable to NSP Prt)grams than Applicant school principals, they still recom- 
aend NSF Institutes quite strongly, 'However, many Non-applji,cant teachers 
have been capable of resisting such recommendations, and this seems to suggest^ 
that they are not as susceptible to external influence as was originally pro- 
posed, . Exceptions to this will be noted later. 

In brief, the Non-applicant is comparatively an intellectual complacent— 
that is., he is less aware of the nature and extent of his subject matter def- 
iciencies; he does not recognize the need for up-dating as strongly as for 
broadening; he does not recognize the need for keeping up in his field as 
dtrongly; he is not as susceptible to principal's recommendation to apply for 
NSF Programs; and he places great stock in his strong points of interest, 
understanding' and concern for the student. In addition he feels equally if 
not more often than the AA, that he is competent i^ putting across material. 

Thus, the first big personality point of the Non^applicant appears to be 
that he tends to be comparatively complacent and self-satisfied, particularly ' 
in his approach toward subject m!g(|tes. 

The second personalli^ factor WHich appears extremely important in the 
Non-applicant personality is that he'tends/xo be comparatively more oriented 
toward the processes apd interactions of teaching, rather than the subject 
matter field. While it is quite true that most of all teachers are in teaching 
because of their interest in the students and the interactive processes of 
teaching procedure, this is even more true of the Non-applicant teacher than 
the Applicant, He tended, to settle on teaching as a vocational field without 
the extent of trial and error in other vocational areas which characterized ' 
the AA Group, He reports more often that his own personal growth and' satis- 
factions are important teaching satisfactions. He seem^ to be les^ willing to 
jeopardize his student- teacher relationships by raising discipline problems 
or "cracking down" on students, and is somewhat unhappy about the necessity of 
gradinig or evaluating, probably for the same reason. His concern for the* sub- 
ject matter is probably mostly a vehicle for the intef-personal relationships 
from which he derives the most sjatisf action in' the classroom^ This probably 
explains to some extent his relatively complacent approach %a subject matter — 
he tends to see it as of secondary importance to teaching per se: 

Thtis, the second big characteristic of the Non-applicant personality seems 
to be a relatively low identification with the subject matter area in favor of 
satisfactions derived from inter- personal processes of teaching. This tends 
to be a self -centered approach to teaching wherein teaching is engaged in for 
the purpose of satisfactions derived by the teacher, rather than the purpose 
'of satisfactions derived from the Impact of teaching others. 

The third major factor in the -Non- applicant personality j:ends to be what 
is generally a low motivation, low-drive level. The Non-applicant tends to be 
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a noil- joiner. He is. again reserved, a conservative personality, not interested 
in associating himself with professional organizations or in extending hia \ 
field of action, particularly to new endeavors. He is less likely to engage 
in organized summer activities, to take extra jots, or to engage ir^extra com- 
' m\inity activities. In general, then,, it would appear that he has a iow moti- 
vational, low-energy level and thus would not be likely to respond *to appeals 
which require him to exert a considerable amount of effort. 

A word or two n\ight he said about the personality o^ the AA Group; It 
would appear that the most prominent concern in the minds of the AA's is their 
.subject matter competency, as this is most frequently mentioned as a strong 
.point, and most frequently mentioned as a deficiency. It should be further 
'mentioned that they tend to find their satisfactions to a somewhat larger de- 
gree in their interaction with the subject matter and itl associations with 
their fellow professionals, in joining professional associations, and in read- 
ing professional journals. They tend to become impatient with routine, clerical 
activities, and they are interested in methodology as well as subject matter/ 

Comparatively speaking, it appears that it is the AA Group which is some- 
^|at more susceptible to external influence. As mentioned above, some of its 
source^ of satisfactions are exterjially derived. In addition, it would appear 
that when principals and supervisors have teccmmended attendance at NSF Pro- 
grams, it has been the AA Group which has resonded to these reccmmendations 
(again you see an externally derived motivator). It would appear that the AA 
6rC>up is certainly a-much higher energy level group, but the direction of x 
this energy appears to be toward goals derived from external sources. Perhaps 
they have introjected (assimilated) standards from the culttxre at large— that 
teachers ought to 'be the best prepared possible. They are idealistic in that 
they have made cultural standards a part of their basic personalities. Once 
they have assiiriilated tlie -idea that teachers must be the best prepared possible, 
their concern with spbject matter and subject matter preparation becomes clear. 
Upon learning about NSF Institxxtes throu^ brochures, lit eratvire, and/or 
supervisors' recommendations, it then becomes a source of discomfort to them 
that they are not living up to those high standards of preparation which they 
have adopted for themselves, and so they feel, impelled to apply for NSF Pro- 
grams. It is likely that if new Programs, etc., were initiated, they would 
^gain feel impelled to apply. 

It will be recalled that in the Preliminary Analysis, it was proposed 
that the Non-applicant appeared to be a personality *type dependent upon others 
for motivational impetus. It does not now appear that this is so, with certain 
exceptions. It^^^is hypothesized that the interpretation of the Non-applicant 
as a rather passive, dependent person, which was presented in the Preliminaiy 
Report arose because the influence of women was not separated out for the Pre- 
liminary Analysis. • Ip looking at women, whose culturetl role has always been 
that of passive interaction with environment, we find that even though there 
are more married men thail women among the Non-applicants, women give much more 
' frequently family responsillfilities .as the reason that they cannot apply for 
NSF Instittrbes. It would appeai^that since, as stated, there are more married 
men than women, and since there are no significant differences in dependents 
or marital status between Applicants and Non-applicants, that the concern of 
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Non-applicant wcmen with family responsibilities indeed marks them as passive, 
dependent types whose first thought when presented with a demarjd frcHu environ- 
ment that they apply for Programs is to retreat into the traditional' cultural 
role of the womah— that is, .the family and home ^itjijation. !nie upshot of this 
situation is/that the dynamics which lie hehind non-application for women and 
for men may q^xite well he considerably different . It would apije^ar that the 
man, on the one hand, i's more self-confident and intellectually complacent, 
whereas^ the wonan is less self-confident and i)erhaps much more susceptible to 
external motivation. .This finding would lead to the conclusion -that the re- 
emphasis on application by principals and stcperiors migh*t uork much better 
with women than with men. , ' ' 

Some additiopal psychological implications of the findingp presented 
above should be ^scussed. First, subject matter becomes ja vehicle by which 
the Hon- applicant^ teacher contacts the student and obt^ns a selt-gratifica- 
tion required by his personality pattern. It might be toTOthesized 'that this 
type of teachpr likes to be admired,- to be looked up to, to be regardechby 
the students as a leader and a source of information and to be respected and 
appreciated. Should any conflict of 'desires appear for this type of teacher, 
it is th^ emotional satisfactions involved in teachiilg which are likely to ♦ 
pre^mil over the intellectual aspects and the intellectual stimulation and 
satisfaction derived from dealing with the subject matter. It may be predicted 
that this type of teacher will .'resist any situation in which he will be pre- 
sented to his students in a less favorable light or in which he wiSL have to 
engage in any activities which will make his students feel less favorable 
toward him. Such situations would include presenting new and difficult materi- 
al which may not be well accepted' by the students; or situations in which it 
is necessary for the teacher to criticize, correct, evaluate, or discipline 
students. , 

Vhlle there was ample evidence that the Non- applicant teachers seemed to 
be less aware of or concerned with, their subject matter defic^.encies, one of 
the most distinguishing features between the-AA's and M's was the feeling of 
the HA*s that they were comparatively less well prepared in subject inatter* 
However, they were also disting\iished.by the feeling that they did not need 
to keep up, and that the purposes pf NSF were- broadening rather than up-dating • 
This leads to the conclusion thatcthe Non-applicant teacher has convinced him- 
self that he knows a sviff icient amount to get along beautifully in the class- 
room.^ However, he is sufficiently aware of some subject ijatter deficiencies 
to suspect that he would be distinctly imccSmfortable in a situation in which 
he would have to comi)e'^e with others with an unknot but probably greater 
degree of subject matter ccaapetence, particularly if such a situation should 
have any reflection or consequences for the esteem in which he ?ifi(y be held by 
his students. It is quite likely that he will pass by NSP Programs witii the 
off-thercuff statement that^ "Oh, well, that^s for others--! 'm pretty well 
fixed". If he were required to at£e.nd, and 4id attend, he'jnight ve;ry likely 
find that his own inadequacies would be revealed to him in much greater de- 
tail.' This would .undoubtedly be' damaging to his self-esteem, self -confidence 
and perhaps his teaching competence if he were to fail or be forced to drop 
the Program. The conscious or subconscious recognition of i^his condition is 
probably an important factor in non-applicatioh. - - 
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Further, even when Non- applicants ar6 so inclined, the evidence appears 
to suggest that this group is of such a low drive level and' such^low motiva^ 
tion group that i* will be content to proceed more or less at status quo 
rather than to develop a strong drive toward self- improvement or 'change of any 
sort. It would be predicted that even if this group desired the change in- 
volved, it would be likely to drift with the thange rathei*^han to actively " 
seek it • It^ is highly likely that most of the objections that the Nonrtoplicaht 
Groxip gives to application "^h as othet obligations (financial' and fami^4>.l^ 
other time commitments, etc,, tend to be at least pfertially "reasons of conven- 
ience" to make it acceptable not to appiy to Programs, This interpretation 4s 
confirmed by noting that the other groxqps are certainly no more busy and no 
more coramited and no more, tied down by responsibilities than are the 'NA*s\ It 
seems highly unlikely that they take their responsibilities and obligations 
ary le§s seriously than the NA's do, which leads to the c one Itision, that the 
use of these reasons by the NA Group is primarily for convenience, Ktl's is 
not to say that they do not believe that their use of these reasons ,is valid; 
it is simply to say ,that tjieir use of these reasons is a personality function 
rather than a function of objective fact, . >, . ^ ^ 

In summary, we see the Non-applicant personality as being characterized; 
by low motivation, low subject matter interest, and a cfertain degree of intel- 
lectual complacency. These factors are %pt to-^e thought of as independent 
but rather as interdependent --that is, non- application is d.ue to a mixtur^e of* 
al* three (and probably others). The data do not permit paying which is mast 
important, and undoubtedly this varies frcp individual to individual. Thus, 
the teacher doesn't apply because he doesn'.t feel he needs to, because subject ^ 
matter is of secondary concern, or because subject matter is not f sufficiently 
important to motivate him— or any combination of the three.. 
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VII. Non-Target Group Analyses 



' ■* This Chapter jiresents the findings for the Non- Target Group— -teachers 
teaching Math/Scijence less than kO^ time. The data summarized below are 
found in Appendices A, B, G,. and H» Questionnaire analyses are pre- 
sented in Part One followed^ by Interview- Analyses in Raort Two. It is 
important to remember thatxh? Non-Target Group is a comparatively small 
one, particularly when siibdivided by school types and' criterion groups. 
Since 80-82^ of the Non- Target sample for both Interviews and question- 
naires is found in the NA Groxip, the percentages for AR and AA Groups are 
invariably based on very small N's. Tests of statistical significance 
were deemed impractical because of the differential weighting and vari- 
able N's. Therefore, comparisons involving' the AR and^ AA Groups should 
be interpreted cautiously. "^^^ 

^ », 

.Part One - Questtonnedre Analyses 

The data in this section are organized according to broad ai^as 
Ify schobl types similarly tp the Target Group analyses of Chapter" IV. 
Again the focus is kept on the relationships with application • /it shoijld 
be remembered, however, that the correlations presented are 'probably at- 
tenuated due to the high proportion of ITon- applicants in these' groups • 

> A. Background 

1. Public Senior Highs .. There appear to be no ^gnificant differ- 
ences in marital status among the three Criterion groups — roughly three- 
quarters are married and living with spouse • Men ra4dominate about 2 to ^ 
1, but no relationship between application and sex/was discovered .X^e 
average N6n-Target teacher is 36.3 years old and/nas 2#0 dependent s,^he 
youngest of vhc»n is 5-5 years old. There is n9/relationship between 
these variables and application, 

2. Non- Public Schools . Only about 10^ of the teachers in the Non- ^ 
Target Group come from the non- pub lie. higji schools (about 2 to 1 frcan the 
paroclii^l schools). However, o^ these over 91?^ a^re in the Non-applicant 
category. Because of this the AA and Ju? Groups are too small to analyze 

'and comments for non-public schools must be' confined to the NA's. Here 
about 30^ are married and living with spouse, and women outnumber men by 
3 to 1, The average teacher is years old and has an average of ,68 
dependents. The more the depen^nts, the more likely the teacher is to 
be an applicant (r « .27). 

3* Juhior Highs . The^ junior high teachers account for about a 
quarter of the Non-l^arget^ Group and are over BOfo non-applicants. A little 
over 7056 of the AA apd NX teachers are married and living v^th spouse as 
compared to seven-eikhths o:^ the AR's. Th6se teachers are men about 2 to 
1, average 36.3 year s^^ old and have an average of 1.6 dependents of whom 
the youngest averages>i6.7- years old. However, none of these variables 
appears to 'be significantly related to application. 
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4. Summary , I'flijile there are some interesting differences "between 
public and non-putlic schools, little relationship was discovered hetween 
these background variahles and application, 

c 

B. Educational Background * , ' 

Public 'Senior Highs , Less than half of the NA Group, hut more 
than 60^ of the AA Group attended puhlicly operated under-graduate schools, 
hut there is little difference in the percentage of the three groups that 
attended private/^fid other types of schools. Tahle,VII-l summarizes grad- 
uate -eind undergraduate majors • The distribution of ' undergraduate majors 
is about the same in the 'three groups, with the NA Group showing ahout 
half of its undergraduate majors in other than Education, Science or Math, 
the AR Group a little less, and the AA Group a llttie more. In addition, 
a notiteahly larger percentage of the AR Group has Education majors only 
(20^b).^ A 'significant relationship was found, however, between the n\M)er 
of hours of undergraduate Riysics and application. 

The distribution of undergraduate degrees is fairly canparable for 
the three groups. However ^ it is worth noting that the AR Group shows a 
somewhat higher percentage of Education degrees than the other two groups 
(175^), that the NA Group shows 3-^?^ having no degree as ccxapared to none \ 
for each of the other two groups, and that the AA Group shows a somewhat 
.higher percentage (38^) having a B.A, 

Of those who haye taken some graduate work again^ the tendency is 
for the NA Group to have attended a larger proportion of other- that)- state 
colleges than either ol* the other two groups, particularly the AR Group; 
and for the AR Group to have attended a relatively large proportion (about 
30?&) of state operated or public operated teachers colleges. Only half of 
the AA Group reported no graduate work as compared to about 73/^ of the NA 
Group and 68^ of the AR Group. The correlational analyses showed a sig- 
nificant relationship ( .2^4-) between application ^nd total number of grad- 
uate hours. Again it may be seen that the AR group has 'a far greater 
proportion of Education majors (over 70^) as compared to the NA and AA 
groups (56^ and 53/^^ respectively), while the AA group has a much larger 
proportion of Science and Science-Math, Science-Education majors. On the 
other hand, of those who have obtained a graduate degree, none of the AR 
Group as compared to ^4-5 -5?^ and i*6,l^ of the NA and .tlie AA Group obtained 
a Master of Education degree • About 5^?^ of the^AR Grpup as conpared to 
19 -^^t and 13-1?& of the NA and AA Groups received a Master of Science degree 
and the respective percentages for an M.A. are 3^-5^> and 4o.89&. This 

latter finding is difficult to interpret, but ftiay be i>artially a function 
of the schools attended. It would appear that many of those who noted a 
graduate m&jbr i^ Education did not receive a Master of Education but 
^ instead received a Master of Science or a Master of Arts. While in the 
other two Groups, there was relatively close correspondence between the 
percentage who specified Education as a gradxiate major and the percentage 
that received a Master of Education as their graduate degree. 
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Table VII- 1 

Graduate and Uadergraduate Majors 
by Criterion Group and lype of School 





Underpcraduate 


% Reporting 


Graduate 


School 


Math--Sci . 


Educ. 


Grad« Work 

1 


Math-Sci. 


£d(|c. 


Public 












AA 


31*. 8 
3^*.9 
35.8 


19.6 
11.1 

10.2 ^ 


32.2 

27.1 

^9.7 


2.2 

10.7 
22.5 


72. u 

56.5 ' ^ 
•52.7 . 


Won- Put lid 












AR* . . 

NA 

AA* 


33.3 


16.8 


18.U 


10.3 




Junior 












AR 
NA 
AA 


60.9 
56.1 

67. k 


r 


kl.3 
-29.0 ' 
Uk.2 


6.6 
38.2 


75.1 

51.7 
61.8 

r 


* N's too small to compute percentages 
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2. Non- public Schools > Some 79i> of these teachers report that they 
attended a non-puhlic undergraduate school. About 31/^ report that they ^ 
majored in other than Science, Matji, or Education, with those latter categor- 
ies running something like to 19^ each. Undergraduate degrees were about 
k6io S|A. as ccm|)ared to about half that many B.S.^s and Bachelor/ s of Edu-* 
cation. Only l8.4^& of this group attended graduate school, the Vast majority 
of these at non- pub lie colleges. Nevertheless the correlation between appli- 
cation and total nmber of graduate hours approaches significance. About . 
half of them majored in Education, and about a third in other than Science, 
Maih, or Education. About half of those that received a degree received an 
M.A. 

3. Junior Highs . V7ith respect to und^gradmte schools attended^ the 
most obvious difference among the three groups is that tb^AR Oroup hai at- 
tended publicly operated teachers colleges much more than the other ^wo (23^, 
vs. lOi ys. 0^, respectively). The AA'Gropp has a substantially larger per- 
'centage (44^) who have attended non- public institutions . Ahwt 5^^ of the 
AR Group and kyf^ of the AA Group as compared t9x^^ of the WA Group take a ^ 
Science, Science- Education, or ^cience-Math degree A The ratio if B^S.*s to \' 
B.A. 's is substantially larger for the AA Group (59^1 vs. 23^) as compared to 
the AR and NA Groups. In addition there are significant correlations be-'^^ ^ 
tween application and the number^ hours of undergraduate Chemistry and 
Baysics taken. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Again, with respect to graduate education, the NA Group reports sig- 
nificantly more non-attendance at graduate school than the other two groups ^ 
{71% vs. 39% and 36% for the other two groups). Again, total number of 
graduate hours correlates (.38) with application. Of those who do take ^ 
graduate work, the largest percentage .gp to a publicly s\j^por1;ed institution, 
particularly for .the AA Group.* Of those taking graduate Voi^^ the majority ; 
do so with a major in Education {^75i, 3^, and 62f% for the AR, NA, and AA 
Groups). The AA Group has a larger percentage in Science and Science- 
Education (38?&) as (fompared to 23% and 1% for the AR and .NA Groups. The NA 
Group has a large proportion (^2^) in the noh-Education, -Science, or -Math 
fields as compared to none in these^ther areas for these other two groupls. 

' Again in spite of ^fieir heavy concentration of Education majors^ the 
AR Group obtains no Masters in' Education and is about equally divided be- 
■ tween Master of Science and Master of Arts. In contrast, ^he NA Group 
^obtains 3^% M.Ed.\i^ with only lk% Master *s of Science and 32^ Master's of 
Arts. The AA Group obtains 36. 5?^ M.Ed. 's, almost 20^ M.S. 's, and, about 17% ^ 
MiA. 's, with approximately 27% of those taking graduate work'omitting-the * 
,q|iestion. 

h. Sunmiary . In general, the Applicant Groups, particular lyVthe AA*s, ; 
have the most training in Science/Math, bpth on graduate and undergraduate 
levels.. _In addl^on they have significantly more hours of graduate training 
in geijeral. Though it is not r^lected by the degrees they obtain, the AR 
Group appears to be much mor^ oriented toward education majors. The Non- 
applicant Group and the non-public grcfcps tend to attend non-publJ.c colleges, 
while the 'Applicants go to state suppolrted schools (the AR's particularly to, 
teachers colleges). - ^ \ ' 
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C, Work Expgrleilce 

* '1. Public Senior Highs '. While no relationship was observed between 
ye^B^s of teaching experience and application, significant relationships oc- 
cured between application and per cent time teaching Chemistry' and Hiyslcs 
and per cent time teaching Math/Sclence. A negatiye relationship occurred 
with per cent time teaching other s\ibjects» • ^ 

About twice ^s many in thfe KA Group as in the other two groups (l3^) 
indicated a certification deficiency in the form of temporary or emergency 
certificate. The figures suggest clearly that such deficiency as exists is 
\isually in Science or Math, although a small percentage of both the AR and 
NA Groups report education deficiencies as opposed to none of the AA Group. 
It is also* interesting to note that while 88^^ of the AR Group reports itself 
as permanently certified/* 3^ report deficiency in Math and Science. The • 
comparable figures for the other two groups are 76^ and l^*-^ for the KA, and 
84^ and 2kil> for the AA Group. Thus, both the AR and the AA Groups, while 
reporting larger percentages of permanently certified teachers also report 
larger percentages of certification deficiencies in Science and Math. Pos- 
sible explanations are that permanent certification for many of these .tea- 
chers does not involve all the Mathematics and Science these teachers feel 
is necessary for them to have on the one hand, or that additional Sclehce 
and Math requirements have been instituted^ since, they were certified on the 
other. There is also some suggestion that they are mpre critical about the. 
requirements in Science and Math than the NA Group, 

* A fourth to a third of each group has been placed on tenure. However, 
fewer (38^) of the NA^ Group report that there -is no tenure available in their 
school systems (compared to about 56 or 57 per cent for the other two groups). 
HA teachers report that 25^ have a tenure plan, but* have not yet been placed ^ 
on tenure as compared to l6.7?6 for the AR and 11 *kio for the AA Groups. Thus 
the AA Group has achieved tenure to a greater degree where tenure is avail- 
able than is true in the other two groups. 

Teachers in the AR Group tend to supervise extracurricular activities 
primarily in areas other than Math and ^Science, only 17-5^ reporting no 
extracurricular activities to supervise, as caupared to k2'k'iio of the other • 
groups. However, both of the other groups also tend to supervise extra- 
curricular activities more in the non-Science or Math areas than in. Science 
and Math with little difference among the gfoups in the Science/Math extra- 
curricular activities super^vised. 

With respect to career intentions, almost all of the AA Group Intends 
to remain in secondary teaching as compared^ to 90^ and Jlio of the AR and NA „ . 
Groups, respectively. Most of the dissenting NA Group are in the undecided 
eategoi!^ (21-22^). It is interesting to note that in the AR Group a full 
10^ say' "no" to this question as compared to 7^^ of the NA Group and none of 
the AA Group. With respect tp remaining in the teaching of Science and Math 
specifically^ a full 17?& of the NA Group reports "no" as ccanpared 'to 2.1^ ^ 
and ^.5?& of the AR and AA, Groups, respectively. 
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2. Hon-publlc Schools > Again, no significant relationships were found • 
between application and years of teaching experience > The only significant 
relationship in this area was a negative one between application and per cent 
time teaching non-Science^lath subjects (-.38). 

Only 63^6 of the Non- applicants report being permanently or fully cert- «^ 
ified,' wh^.le I6. 5^ report no certificate. A large proportion of emits in 
answer tq certification deficiency {2hia) sv^ests tjiat certification defici- 
ency may not be an appropriate question for seme of these teachers. Almost 
90^ report that there is no tenure in their system. Very few of these 
teachers are responsible for extracurricular activities. 

A full report th^t they do not intend to stay in secondary teach- 
ing, and &f) are undecided. ^.JJlie figures are approximately the same for re- 
maining in Math and Scil^nce teaching. 

3« Junior Highs . Again years of teaching experience shows no relay 
tionship with application, but per cent time teaching Math/Science and 
Chemistry and Physics do (.32 each). ^ 

The certification picture^ is somewhat uncertain, with approxinpitely 
7Si> or so of both the AR and NA "Groups being fully certified as compared to 
695^ of the AA Group. However, there were a large proportion of "other" 
responses in both the ^ and AA Groups. With respect to deficiency, the NA 
Group reports about 65^ who have no deficiency as compared to 56^ in the AR 
and 5% in the AA Groups. The AR Group admits to 21^ with a deficiency in 
Science or Math as compared to 13i> for RA and 9.31^ for AA's. Thus the AA 
Group seems less well certified here, although better prepared in Science/ 
Math, . 

With respect to the tenure situation, it would appear that the AA 
Group works in systems where there is sliglatly more tenure available (82^ as 
coiApared to lVf> and 76^ for AR and NA) . On the other hand, 32?^ of the NA 
Group reports a tenure plan existing, but that t?iey have not been given ten- 
ure as compared to only 10. 5?^ of the AR and 28.5^ of the AA Groups. Thus, 
althoTJgh it is a group with, the least amount of tenure available, far and 
away the greatest percentage of teachers placed on tenvire in these three 
grofips is in the AR Group with 6156 as compared to 37?^ for the HA Group and 
for the AA Group. 

^ The NA Group has the least responsibility for sxrpervision of extra- 
CTirricular activities— 5^/&j a& compared to 3^^ and 46^6 for the AR and AA 
6roups respectively. The AR Group has a large responsibility for super- 
vision of Science activities (35?t) as compared to 3^ and 0^ for the NA and 
AA Groups^. 

With resj^ct to staying in secondary teaching, about 75^ of the AR 
Group as comjmred to and 82^ of the NA and AA Groups intend to remain in , 
secondary teaching as a career. Twenty-five per cent of the AR Group as 
compared to 2^ and none of .the' NA and AA Groups say that they do not intend 
to remain. - In regard to remaining in M^th and Science teaching, 6k^ of the 
AR Group, 69l^ of the NA Group, and all of tKe AA Group intend to remain 
in Mathematics and Science teaching. This seems to suggest that the l&f> 
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of the AA (jroup who .did not say they wanted to remain in secondary teaching 
intend to move into the college 'area. Sixteen per cent of the aR Group, 
ffcnd 6^ of the NA. Group indicate that th^ do not wish to continue teaching 
Science/Math, while ahout 20^ to 22^ of these two grotqps are undecided.' 

h. S\imma3cy > In general it is clear that per cent time teaching 
Math/Science suhjects tends to be related to application, while per cent time 
teaching other subjects is negatively related. The certification and tenure 
picture is not so clear, possibly due to ^drying definitions and interpreta- 
tions of the terms. Applicants, particuterly AR*s, tend to report more cert- 
ification deficiencies in Math/Science, wen though they also tend to report 
more certified teachers. Also AppUcantp >p^ic\ilarly AR*s) tend to be 
placed on tenure^ somewhat more frequently in pi'Wj^rtion to the tenure avail- 
able. It is the AR*s who tend to have the most eiftracurricular supervisory 
duties (even in Math/Science- for junior highs). Career motivation for 
secondary teaching and Math/Science teaching is strongest for the AA*s, 
weakest for the NA's in the public senior highs. However, in the j\mior 
highs it is the AE's who want to get out. Thus, the j\mior high AR's are a 
high-drive level grovcp, often or^ tenure, but not too closely identified «with 
Math/Science and secondary teaching. 

D. Outside Activities 

- / 

1. Public Senior Highs . A much larger proportion (around 59^)^ of the 
*AR Group has in the past held an ovctside job duilng the school year (UA 27.5^, 
AA 36 •5^). However, a much lafger jJrcrportion of these are relatively non- 
Skilled and unrelated to education types of jobs, and a much smaller propor- 
tion of them are related to education or to community participation than for 
the other two groups. This suggests that the AR Group is a high-drive level 
relatively low-skill type of group. Table 711-2 shows extra jobs for v9-'6l. 

Tables VII-3, Vll-i^, and VII-5 show the distributions 9f summer activ- , 
ities for the various groups. Several .activities d\iring the summer were 
examine^^dr I961. It was found that only 17^ of the AA Group held a non- 
school job as compared to 29^ of the NA Group and 31?& of the AR Group. Only 
30^ of the NA Group attended summer school as compared to 58^ of the AR 
Group and 56^ of the AA Group. These patterns are borne out by the figrires 
for 1959 and I96O. ^/hile these patterns are not completely consistent, it 
may be seen that on the average the AA Group tends to be a higfi educationir^^' 
oriented, low non- school- job-oriented group, while the AR Group tends to be 
also high education-oriented, although increasingly so over. the years *59 
to »6l and a relatively non- school- job-oriented group, although decre?isingly ^ 
so over the last three years. The KA Group, however, tends to be a group 
which does not seem to be particularly high with respect to the percentage 
holding non- school jobs, and on the Qther hand, tends to be increasingly 
relatively low with respect to percentage attending summer* school over the 
past three year period. It has the largest percentage of inactivity. 

2. NoA- public Schools . Abovct a third of these teachers reported no 
' summer activities in I96I, and of those who had a summer activity in I96I, 

the vast majority (over half) attended summer school. However, 1^ reported 
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Table VII-2 



Pejrcentage Holding Extra Jobs During Past Three Yeeurs 
'by Cr4.terion Group, Year, and Type of School 



i 


AR 


- 1 


NA 


1 AA 


1 









1961 



Pujjlic 

Non-public 

Junior 



31.1 
9.6 



15.6 

ik.a 
2U.7 



lk.3 

5.8 



1960 ' 



Public 

Non-public 

Junior 



1959 



16.7 
♦ 

37.7 



19.5 

n.k 
20.8 




Public 
Non-public 
Junior . 



^.3 



12.7 

n.k 
16.9 



23.1 

♦ 

2U.3 



All three years 



Public 

Non-public 

Junior 



16.7 
9.6 



- 8.1 
1U.8 
12.5 



10.3 



\ 



♦ N's too small to compute percentages. 
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1961 Summer Activities 






School 


Taught 
Suznnier 


Held 

Non-School 
Job 


Traveled 


Attended 
Sumnier - 
Sohool 


, None 
of 


Public 












AR 
NA 
AA 


11.0 
6.T 
7.2. 


30.9 

2a?8 

11. h 


T.2 

8.5 

8.2 


58.2 

30.4 
56.3 


31.5 
IT. 2 


Non-Puhlic 






■J. . 






AR* 

NA 

AA* 


.6.3 


lh.3 


15.6 


36.1 

> 


33.8 


Jiinior 












AR 
NA 
AA 


. 10.5 
9.5 

* 


60.h 
35.0 
k2.0 


9.6 

• 5.5 


19.1 
29.U 
28.1 • 


10.9 
26.5 
35. T 



* N's too small to compute percentages. 




Table VII-4 ' 
i960 Siianer Activities 



School 



Taught 
Sumner 
School 



Held 

Hoi> School 
Job • 



Traveled 



Attended None 
Summer of 
School Hiese 



Public 
AR- 

M 

Non- Public 

AR* 
NA. 
AA* 

Junior 

AR 

m 

AA 



6.8 
4.8 
10.0 



8.2 



20.8 

3.3 

14.8 



36. Q 
35.0 
23.4 



13.5 



33.^. 

45.1 

25.4 



6.2 

4.1 
9.6 



9.6 



36.0 
8.0 
6.1 



36.4 
22.6 
45 .7 



21.2 



18.6 
60.4 



20.7 
35.5 
16.4 



52.8 



9.6 

30.6 
14.2 



•*^[N's too small to compute percentages. 
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Table VII-5 
1959 Summer Activities" 



School 


Taught ' 

Summer 

School 


Held • . 
Non- School 
, Job 


Traveled 


Attended 

Sumnier 

School 


None 
of 
These 






— 








• AD 


6.0 


53.3 - 


8.3 


19.0 


12.6 


JMA 


3o 


33.4 


4.1 


25.9 


35.8 


M 


6,2 


28.9 


k.k 


53.4 


11.4 


Non- Public 
























NA- 


8.2 


15.3 


5.6 


23.2 


52.2 


Aa* 








Junior 












AR \ 


20.8 


49.2 


9.6" 


21.4 


9^6 


NA 


4.2 


kl.k 


7.2 


19.1 


33.2 


AA' 


14.8- 


55.2 




29.3 


15.5 



* N's too small to compute percentages. 
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holding some non- school Job, and 13i> reported extensive travel. Figures far 
i960 are not greatly different except that a larger percentage (53?^) reported 
' no activities during the sunmer of 1960. Piguar^s for 19^9 similar to 
those for I96O. About reported holding an extra Job during one or more 
of the last several school years and about 15?t during all vgf the last three 
years, ^ . 

3. Junior Highs . With, respect to summer activities over the period 
1959-61, the NA Group showed a pretty consistent percentage of 35-^5^ engaged 
in non-school jobs during the summer time. This compares with somewhat ^high- 
er figxares for the same period for the AR Group, and decreasing figures over 
the same period, for the AA Group. Thus,\wlth respect to non-school Jobs diir- 
ing the summer time, the AR Group appears to be stronger on the average, with 
the AA Group decreasing somewhat, and the NA Group about the same^. Otherwise 
the main activity of the AR Group appears to be teaching summer school 20?6 in 
1959 and i960, and 10.5^ in 1961. The NA Group also spent time on this activ- 
' ity (If-lO^t). The AA Grpup spent 13i> time on this in 1959 and 1960, but none 
of them spent ar(y time at it in 1961. The groups report relatively little 
traveling over this three year period. With respect to attendance at summer 
school, the groups show considerable fluctuation from year to year, but were 
not greatly different in 1961. 

Again, the AR's outranked the other groups in the proportion of those 
holding an extra Job over thje last few years (aboxrt half vs. 33- 36/^^). Of 
those holding jobs, over three-fifths of both AR and AA Groups held jobs not 
related to education. The NA Group held the highest proportion of education- 
^^^^^^^^^lated jobs. With respect to extra jobs by year, the NA Gr0up showed an in- 
creasing trend of 17^ to 25^6 for the years 1959-61, while the AA Group showed 
an opposite trend of 24-6^, and the AR Group also showed a decrease from kj^)' 
to 10^ over, the same pe!riod. The figures for those working all three of the 
indicated years are 9.6^ of the AR, 12.3% of the NA, and none of the AA. 

k. Summary . The AR's tend to hold the most outside jobs.diiring the 
school year, though the trend is decreasing in junior highs. In addition, 
these are often non- school, unskilled jobs. The NA's had by far the greatest 
percentage of "none of these" activities for all gro\ips. In the simmers the 
AA's tend to go to sxamner school, while the AR's hold some non-sphool Job. 
The NA's appeared to be intermediate on most of these points. 

E. Institute Attendance 

1. Public Senior Highs . With respect to application for Institxrtes, a^- 
somewhat larger per cent of the AA Group has applied for -Summer Institutes 
than the AR Group (89^ vs. 69?^). The proportions are sonewhat the same for 
Inservice Institutes (38^ vs. 32^6) for the AR vs. AA Groups, while they are \ 
13i> vs. 6.5^ for thesfe two groups for Academic Year Institutejg. About hii> of 
each of these grotips have applied fpr Research Participation Programs, and 
only 5^ of the AR Group as compared to 15 •S?^ of the AA Group for Summer Fel- 
lowships. These figures suggest that the AR Group has been somewhat more 
interested in the Inservice and Academic Year Institutes, while the AA Group 
has been comparatively more interested in the Summer Programs, both Institutes 
and/ Pe llowships . 
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Modal attendance distance for. the Summer Institutes was 101-200 miles 
in 1961, 1000-1500 in i960, and 101-200 in 1959- Modal attendance for In- 
service Institutes was 51-100 miles in 1961, and was confined to within 50 
miles for i960 and within 25 miles for 1959* 



2. Non-public Schools * The number of Applicants is infe.uff icient to 
ajialyze. 

^ 3. Junior Highs , , Almost SQff) of the AR*s as cpcipared\t6 62^ of the 
AA's have applied at sane time in the p€ist to Summer Institutes. This com- 
pares with none for, the AR Group and 66^ for the AA Group with respect to 
Inservice Institutes, and 10.5^6 vs, 15. 8^^ for these two groups for Academic 
Year Institutes. None have applied for Suinmer Fellowship in either group, 
and none in the AR vs. 9-TS^ in the AA have applied for the Research Programs. 

With respect to miles away from heme for Summer Institutes, in I96I 
Ahe modal mileage was 25-5P miles. In I960, 5O-IOO miles; *in 1959, 1000- 
1500*. It should be noted th*; these values are based on relatively small 
N's in each category, and thus the distribtuions might^be considered some- 
what unstable. ' With respect to Inservice Institutes, in 1961 all attendance 
was within a 50-mile rai%e; in 1960 was in a 100-mile range; in 1959^ again 
within a 50-mile range, with the modal attendance' for these three years ber 
ing within 25 miles. ^ ' 

k. Summary . For public senior highs thq AA Group has been compara- \ 
tively more interested in the Summer Programs an* the AR in the Academic 
Ye^ Institutes. Fo* junior highs the AR's were relatively more interested 
in the Summer Institutes, and the AA^s in the Inservice. No clear trends 
on distance traveled to Institutes emerged. : 

F. Professional Activities 



1. Public Senior Highs . Application was positively related (.1^^ t 
•27) to number of professional organizations belonged to, number of Math/ 
Science organizations belonged to, and number of Math/Science jbumals read. 
Membership in NEA organizations ran highest in the AA*&oup, all but 32.5^ 
being members of some NEA organization as compared to all but 3^i^ for the NA 
Group, and all but k3i> for the AR Group* ^y far the largest proportion of 
the membership in all three groups is NEA only (1^1-48^). The AA Group is 
distinctly larger in its membership in NSTA and' NCTM, however. More than 
twice as many AR's (26^5) rej/)rted engaging in professional activities such 
as .writing, consulting, and research. 

2. Non-public Schools . Correlations of .53 and .68 were found between 
application and nmber of professional organizations belonged to and number 
of Math/Science organizations belonged to. However, a fxill 89?6 of these 
teachers are not members of NEA or its divisions. Ninety-five per cent of 
them reported no outside professional activities. 

3. Junior Highs / Again significant correlations (•2l^-.1^9) are found 
between application and number of professional org;anizations belonged to. 
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number of Math/Science organizations belonged to, and also number of journals 
and number .of Math/Science journals read. The NA Group reported 1^3^ not 
members of NEA in any form, followed by the AR Group, 34?&, and the AA Group, 
17^, Pif ty-f our per cent of the HA Group were members of the NEA' only, fol- 
lowed by 1^5^. and h2i> for the AR fend AA Groups. Eleven per cent of the AR ' . 
Group were rupmbers of NSTA as 'compared to rrone of the NA, iBndJsi?^ of the AA. 
Approximately X0% of the AR and AA Groixps were members of NQTM as compared ' ^ ^ 
to three per cent of the NA Group. Again, the AR Group claims more writing, 
consulting, and research (27^6) as compared to l6?S fqr the NA, and 22^ for 
the AA Groups. Only 63^ of this group claimed no outside professional actiV'- 
ities as compared to 785^ of the NA Group and 72^^ of the .AA' Group. 

Summary . It seems very clear tha'b professionalism, as indicated ~ 
by belonging to professional (ai^pt particularly Math/Science) organizations, 
\ by reading journals (particularly Math/Science journals), and* by engaging ^ 
\ in various professional activities is quite strongly^ related to applying 
for NSP Programs. ' - , 

G. Financial Data . * 

Significant correlations. between saJLary and application were obtained 
for public senior and junior high schools, but ^ not for non- public schools 
(where the salary struc^^ure is not cciaparablLe) . No relationships betj^een 
application and other income or spouses income -^rer found.' 

H. Relationshi^)S with School Variables 

As with the Target Group, a matrix of' teacher variables was assembled 
with selected school variables treated a^teacher characteristics. The , «^ 

results etre presented below. <r 

1. Public Senior Highs . About 20^ of these teachers have applied 
for Summer Institutes at some time during the last five years; about 9^ for 
Inservice Institutes; and about ^ for Academic Year Institutes. The strong- 
est relationships between school varik'blga and* application are with partici- ^ 
pation in^ an experimehtal Math/Science pi-ogram: ( .21, .2lf, .and .lii-, for Summer, 
Inservice, aad Academic Year application), -and :per-pupil^expenditvire (.25 and - 
.21 for Summer and Academic Year, apJplijCatio'n). /Olher variT&bles related to 
Summdr application are starting salary lev61 icnd percentage of ^rpf essiohal 
fathers, expensive housing, and lack of saiaiy. incrjgase for college credit. 
Other variables related' to Inservice ^plicatii^/a^re posting notiS^^^f In- 
stitutes and younger principals. The amount b;f^idie principal ' s Math/Sfci^ce 
training is slightly related to Academic, Year application. 

2. Non- public schools . About 5?^ each of these teachers have applied 
for S\jmmer and Inservice Institutes, and 3^ for Academic Year Institutes r 
Again participation in an experimental Math/Science pr'ogram is importantly' 
related to application for Summer and Academic Year InstitTites (.5I and .3^)^ 
and aiiproaches signii^icance for Inservice application. Per-pupil expendlt- ^ 

' ure is now negatively related to Summer application (.33)^ probably 'because 
of the atypical, financial structure of the non-publ4c^schools. ' Thi^. woxild 
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tend to suggest that parochial teachers apply more often than private school 
teachers as the expenditure rate is higher for the latter. ....Relationships 
"between principal's Math/Science training and Summer and Inservice applica- 
tion approach significance (.25 and .32). The most important relationships 
for Inservice application are negative ones vith the importance of college 
credits,, advanced^ degrees and inservice training as salary increment factors 
( A5 - .60). The more experienced principals tend also to go with applica- 
tion. Finally, a negative relationship (.31) was ot>serv^d between Academic 
Year application and starting salary level. j 

3» Junior Hlp;hs * About 11^ of these teachers have apjilied for Summer 
Institutes during the past five years; 7^ for Inservige Institutes, and 3^ - 
for Academic Year Institutes. Rather few significant relationships 
"found here. Per cent of parents belonging to FTA was positively related to 
application for both Summer' and Inservice Institutes. Experienc^ of the 
principal was related to Inservice application and inservice training as a 
salary increment factor was positively related to Summer Institulte applica- 
tion. No significant relationships with Academic Year applications were^ 
found. > . 

4. ,Summary l STjnnnarization is difficfalt because of the diversity of 
these findings. However, there is a tendency for aj^lication to be associ- 
ated with Math/Science awareness as indicated by participation in experi- 
mental Math/Science programs and higher Math/Science training level of 1 the 
principal. Summer application seems to be more sensitive to community c^^^ | 
variables in the public senior highs (such as per-pupil expehditures, high 
level housing, high starting salary, and large proportions of professional 
parents). On the other hand, Inservice applications seem to be more associ- 
ated with principal's characteristics and actions in the public schools (age, 
experience, posting of noticg^, and, especially in the non- public schools, 
withithe reduced importanc^e Df college credits, advanced degrees, and in- 
service training in obtaining salary increments. 
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Bart Two - Intervlev Analyses 

Since approximately 82?^ of the Non-target sample was in the Hon- applicant 
category^, there were not sufficient cases to analyze using criterion groiq) 
cociparisons. Therefore, the following analyses of the Nbn- target gxo\xp in- 
terview material are descriptive of the Ron- applicant Group only. Since th% 
Non- applicant Group of the sample is made up roughly equally of males and 
females, and since there are eOmost 100 c€ises in the public senior high 
schools, sex comparisons are made for the public senior highs. No further 
cross-comparisons or subdivisions of these analyses were practicable because 
of the small number of cases in most of the cells. The ancLlysis of the Tar- 
get group material would suggest that in most cases sex differences discovered 
for the public senior highs would tend to hold for junior highs, but might 
not hold for the non-public hig^s. 

A-1. "How did you get into teaching?" 

1. Public Senior Highs . In general, the biggest influences on 
getting into teaching for both males and female's were the influence of family 
(accounting for a fifth to a fourth of males and females), fortuitoiis circimi- 
stances, and early desire. Approximately kyjt ot the men started in some 
other career field as compared to approximately 29^6 of the women. The Jjen 
also outranked the women in percentage of those who entered the field fortu- 
itously (22^ vs. 13i>), and as a corollary of another job (l8 per cent vs. 0?o). 
On the other hand, moi;e than a third of the women as cc»i5>ared to 13^ of the 
men enteired the field through an early desire to go into it. Only 5?^ of 
women &nd lk% of the men enter^djbhe field because of. an interest in sxibject 

.matter. . \ 

2. Non-ptfellc Schools . The biggest reason for entering teaching 
was entry as a corollary of- another job (probably the influence of pwochial 
situations), followed closely by entry as a fortuitous event. Each of these 
accoxints for approximately a^ third of the teachers. About a quarter of the 
teachers staaPfeSN^n ahother arefi or field, about a fifth entered throu^ an 
early desire to ge-fe into teaching, and some (close to a fourth entered 
through the influence of f&mlly and friends. Noije entered throu^ an inter- . 
est in the subjecjt matter. • 

\ 

3. Junior Highs . Ttie influence of others (family mostly, but also 
teachers) accounted for about a third of the entries into teaching. About. 
k^i> of this group started in another field, however. Over a third got into 
teaching thjrough an early desire, while approximately a fifth got there 
through some • fortuitous event. 

\ ^ • 

> k. Summary . In summary, relatively few of these Non-appUcant 
teachers in the Non- target Group got into teaching ^through an interest in 
the subject matter. Influence of family, however, accounted for close to a 
fourth in all cases. For public , senior highs and for junior highs there wasw^ 
a strong tendency for these teachers to have started in another field (over 
two-fifths); however, this wae less true of public senior hi^ females and 
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non-public school teachers. A substantieuL proportion got into teaching 
through fortuitous events, and again males tend to exceed the females in this 
respect. An early dei^ire to go into teaching accounted for seme 35-36^6 in 
the Junior high schools and the public senior females. Public senior males 
and non- public school teachers seemed to be less iirfluenced by early desire. 
There is a distinct tendency for non- pub lie school teachers to get into tea- 
ching as a corollary of another Job (the parochial influence). ,This reason 
is given much more often by public J3enior men than by women. 

/ 

A-2. "Did you ever consider any other occupation?" 

1. Public Senior Hi^s . Almost half of th^'Vomen, but only about a 
quarter of t]xe men saitrthat they had n^ver considered any other occupation. 
About a third of the ycmen, and almost half of the men, said that they had 
considered another occupation to the extent of taking courses, or beginning. 

2. Non- Public Schools . Here we find that about a quarter said that 
they had never considered any other occi5)aibion, wMle approximately ^3^ had 
considered one to the point of taking courses or starting another career. 

3. Junior Highs . In the Junior highs only 13?^ had not con*sidered 
another occupation, while almost* half had considered one to the point of be- 
ginning on it or takilJg courses. 

k.' Summary : It appears to be the female public high school teachers 
who are most satisfied with, their present occupation, followed by the public 
school males,, the non-public school teachers, and the Junio^^^high school 
teachers. Close to a half of all groups except the public senior females 
have considered other occupations at one point or another to the point of 
beginning preparation or embarking on different^areers. 

A- 3. "vniat do you like 'about teaching?" 

1. Yublic Senior Highs . In general, student related satisfactions 
caae out ag the strongest "like" for both males and females. These were made 
up of a little ovei^ a third in working with children, a little under a third 
in seeing students develop and progress, janS about a fifth in seeing students 
learn and gain knowledge and do well in sub^lect matter. Other "^Hjies" men-* 
tioned 9-12^ were variety, contributing to eociely, personal growth and 
satisfaction, and professional associations. Males did not differ from fe- 
males, particularly on this questfion except that they marked variety a little 
more often. % - - . 

2^ Non-publid Schools . The "^picture here is quite similar, in that 
student related satisfactions were far and away the most important like in 
this situation. Almost half of this group indicated working with children, 
follpi^lfed by almost two-fifths who* liked to see the children- learn and gain 
knowledge. Personal growth and satisfaction accounted for almost a fifth, 
and CTHtact with students and seeing the students develop accounted for 13^ 
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3. Junior Highs . A^ain, It JLs student' related satlsfactlonsrwith 
emphasis (29%) on working with children. ^15&ut a quarter of this group men- . 
tioned contact and being with* students as important. Seeing thtti learn and^ 
' develop accounted fjgr over a fifth. The remainder of this group was divided 
among emits and other reasons*. *\ 

k. Surmnary . ' The major dynaiptc here was student^ reikted satisfac- ^ ^ 
tions with particular .mphasis on "working with children'^'N/Ionispu"blic 
schools tended to mark responses such as seeing the children learn the sub- 
ject matter more frequently' than the other groups. Just plain personal 
contact seems to "be more important in the junior highs than in the other 
types of schools. Public senior highs tended to give a greater variety of , 
likes than in the other two types of schools. There appears to be little 
in the way of sex differences on this question. . ^ ^ , 

"V/hat do you disll!^ about teaching?"' 

«• 

1. Public senior Highs . Teaching dislikes were well spread amongst 
a number of reasons, but of -these the most imp6rtant to''$he men wafi long 
hoiyrs and heavy teaching load. Almost a third of than as compared to aboi^t 
a quarter of the females complained about this point. 'Men also outweighed 
wcanen about three to ope In complaints about salary (23^b). On the other 
hand, females had more difficulty with discipline, a fl'fth of^them mention- , 
Ing this problem as compared to only of the men. Studel^motlvatlon 
claimed the concern of both males /and "females i^m^'f') ' Rebord keeping and 
other paper work was much more Mftiqy^ng to femal^Ptlian to males, h times as 
many of them mentioning this aa^a bother (28^).. 

2. Nor>^t5gbti^--Se«^^ Again slightOy more than a quarter of these 
teachers "complained about ^ong hours and heavy.load. The next mosi? common 
canplaint, again about a quarter^ had to do with the aspect of paper work 
Involving grading, whereas onOy a few of these teachers were concerned with 
record keeping in general. Other dislikes in the teaching area for the non- 
public schQol teachers included low salary, discipline problems and slow 
learners (ll^-l8^). 

3. Junior Highs . For the. junior highs, the modal response was 
nothing disliked, given by aMost a quarter of the teachers. Long hours, 
low salary, record keeping, and grading all came in for significant mention 
*fpr 13 to 19 per cent of these teachers. 

*■ k. Summary, . Long hours and salary considerations seemed to bother 
men more than women, whereas^sclpllne and record keeping problem^ tend t^ 
be mentioned by the women. In general, the schools are not greatOy different 
^.^f-^ivcm' each other, though the non- public schools seemed to be <;oncemed more 
/ aJ)out slow learners as a problem. The -junior highs seemed to he more satls- 
- fled with no dislikes, and to have fewer discipline probleaas, and the non- 
public and junior highs tended to have some displeasure with grading problems 
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'What are your strong points as a teacher?" 



!• Puhllc Senior Hi^s « There seem to be scxne distinct sex differ- 
ences on this question; About twice as many of the faaales (21?&) as males 
felt .that their strong point was getting along well with ttudents. On the 
other hand, about twice as many males (28^) felt that their strong point was 
to get students to 'do the work, instill enthusiasm, etc\ Twenty-one per cent 
of the females as compared to only of the males f61t that one. of their 
strong points was a personal interest in the students, whereas almost three 
times as many males (29^) felt ^ that subject matter preparation Was one of 
their strengths. About lO^lki) of both groups felt that they had communica- 
tion strengths and good teaching fcethods, and 2l^-30^& felt that they had 
• effective discipline as a strong point. 

2. Non^public Schools . The most frequently mentioned strong point 
here was preparation in subject matter {30^)* Other points mentioned by the 
non-public schools were getting the students to do the work, good ccaupiunica- 
ti6n, and good discipline (19^ each), and understanding of students and effec- 
tive teaching methodology (J2-13^). 

3* Junior Hi^s , The junior high responses were spread 0\it over a 
fairly large area, but QQMentrated in the broad categories of teacher- student, 
student- teacher relationsh^s (a third each). ' Approximately 19^ of the Junior 
highs emphasized good discipline as a strong point, followed by effective 
teaching methodology and getting along with students (l6^ each). 

4. . Summary . It would appear that the male emphasis was more on 
subject matter. Females empljasized getting along with students and personal 
understanding of them, whereas males tended to emphasize getting the students 
to do their work -and being well prepared to teach the subject matter. Over a 
quarter ^of both groups, however, felt that they had good discipline. Dif- 
ferences between the types of schools do not seem particularly pronounced for 
this question, althou^ the non- public schools emphasized preparation in sxib- 
ject matter considerately more than ttn^ junior highs or the public senior 
fanales* interpersonal- relationships w^e- important to all groups, and "ef- 
fective copnunication and teaching methodology and discipline were other major 
points motioned. ^ 

A-6. "VJhat are ya(3r weak points as a teacher? " 

"^1. Public Senior Highs . Not much in the way of sex differences 
showed up in response to this question. The most liiportant weak point men- 
' tioned by both^groups was subject matter deficiencies (32-38^). This is f ol- ' 
lowed by keeping up to date in subject matter (10-125^), and lack of patience 
.(8-10^). The females tended to have a little more difficulty in dealing with 
individual and group differences (13^ vs. 3^), while the males tended to have 
a little more difficulty with organization of their time needs (12 v'q\'' 5 per 
cent). • 

^ 

2. Non- public Schools . The most important weak point for non-puhlic ' 
schools that was mentioned was difficulty with instructioncLL methods (almost 
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a quarter).' This group has also had its difficulties in dealing with indiv- 
idual differences (ahput a fifth) and in subject matter deficiencies and * m 
keeping up to date (l8 and 12 per cent, respectively). Individual inexperl- . 
ence, motivating students and inadequate budgeting of time also came in for 
mention (ll-l^. ^ ; ' 

3. Junior Highs . The most prominent weak point- mentioned hy Junior 
high school teachers was siibject matter deficiency (more, than a third)'. Keej^ " ^ 
ing up to date In the subject matter and inadequate time euLlowances were men- 
tioned also (lO-13?t), and instructional methods was a weak point to almost a > 
fifth of these teachers. / 0 , 

^ Summary , While not much in the way pf sex differences showed up . 

in these weak points, there are seme interesting differences between types 
of schools. Par and away the most important weak points mentioned by the 
public senior and Junior highs were in siibject matter deficiencies. Less 
than half as many of the non- public teachers mentioned this type of deficiency. 
In spite of this difference, the related topic of keeping up to date in sub-» 
Ject matter appeared only 10-135& across these three groups. Motivation came 
in as a problem for the non- public schools, but' not particularly for the 
public or junior high schools, while instructional methods seemed to be a/ 
weak point of the pon- public and Junior high schools. Problems innD\idgeting 
their time played sane lO^lk^ of these three groups. 

A-7. "Vfliat do you expect to be doipg five or ten years from now?" 

i 

1. Public Senior Highs . About two-fifths of the group expected to 

be doing the same thing in five or ten years as they are nov — teaching Science*' 
and Math. However, there is a slight edge for the females on this point. 
Twelve per cent of males as compared to 3?^ of finales expected^ to be t'each- 
ing at a higher level. Ten per cent of males as ccmpared. to none of the 
females expected to be in administration. About 6-13?t expected to be teach-">i , 
ing something else, and about a fifth expected to get out of education, \ 
^ mostly by retiring. ' • * . ' 

2. Hon- public Schools . Slightly more than half of this group ex- 
pected to be doing the same thing in a few years. About lVf> would like to' 
teach at a higher level, but none aspired to an administrative position. 
Close to a fifth would like to get out of education (mostly by retiring). 

3. Junior Highs . About 36^ of the Junior high teachers expected to 
be doing the 9ame thing in a few years as now. Sane 13^ aspired to teaching 
on a higher level, and 10^ aspired to an administrative post. Almost 305^ 
expected to get out of education (some 19^) of these by retirement). 

1|. Summary . Females tended to exceed malee^ in their expectations 
^ ' to be doing the same thing In a few years, while males distinctly exceeded 
females in their expectations to be teacMng at a higher level or to be In 
administration. Some 6-13^i of the Junior and public senior high teachers 
expected to be teaching something else as compared to none of the non-pxiblic 
school teachers, and* conversely a larger proportion (about half) of the non- 
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pviblic school teachers expected to be teaching the same thing in the future 
than do public senior high or junior high teachers. Interestingly enough, 
apparently none of the non- public school teachei*s aspired -to administrative 
positions as ccanpared to about l(yjo in the public schools. However, about 11- 
13^ of all groups woiild like to teach at a higher level. About a fifth to 30i> 
of each of these groups would like tb get out of education, but primarily in 
each case through^ the method of retirement rather than changing jobs. 

A-8. "Hov do you expect to acbanplish this?"* 

1. Public Senior Highs . Females tend to emit this question about 
three quarters of the time compared |tp half the time for males. However, to 
scHne extent this goes with a larger number of females who expect to be doing 
the same thing in the future, and to some degree it might be assumed that those 
persons who omitted answering the question probably had^o definite plans. 

In any cxase, approximately a third of the males intend to achieve their goals 
by getting an advanced degree as ccanpared to half that many of the females. 
Some 8^ of the males reported that they intend to take Institutes or workshops 
or keep studying as compa ed to only 1^ of the females. 

2. Mon^public Schools . Again we have some 70^ ouits, l8^ of the 
non-public school teachers reporting that they intend to^t an advanced degree, 
and 12^ reporting that' they intend to attend Institutes, etc. 

3. Junior Highs . Again approximately three-quarters of these tea- 
chers have omitted this question, and almost a fifth have indicated that an 
advanced degree is going to be their method of accomplishing their goals. 
Only 3/6 talked about Institutes. 

If. Summary . Roughly three-quarters of the non- public, junior, and ' 
public senior high females omitted this question. Approximately l£-19^ of. 
these three groups intend to get an advanced degree. Significantly fewer 
males omitted the question in the public senior highs, and these are to be 
found planning to get an advanced degree (one third). The most definite plans, 
for Institutes were in the non- public schools (l2^) and for the public 'senior 
high males (8?i). The other groups were interested in Institutes only to the 
extent of 1-3^.-^ - 

A-8a. "Do you find it necessary to devote much time to keeping up with 
developments in your field? In what ways?" 

1. Public Senior Highs . Some distinct sex differences come out on 
this question. The females exceeded the male^ in their feeling that there is 
no need to keep up (23^ vs. ^). On the other hand, the males exceeded the 
females in feeling that there is a need but in not doing anything about ijb , 
(ITt^ vs. 1^). This suggest^vthat if the females see a need they take the 
action, whereas the males perhaps do not. Sane 13- 16^ of the public senior 
high respondents mentioned that they would be interested in courses, workshops, 
etc., in keeping up. The most caramon response, however, is that they will 
read journals or periodicals, ^specially for women (36?6 vs. 26^). 
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2* Non*joubllc Schools * !Ilhe questioh^was omitted Iry the vast m^or^ 
ity of this group, and the only significant percentage is approximately 12ff> 
who respond that they will do seme reading • 

3. Jiinior Hlf^s * For Jxmior highs approximately 13?^ expi*essed no 
need, and 13% felt that courses or workshop^would be desirable^. About 3^ 
intended to read. 

4. Summary * In general, reading seems to be the most popular avenue 
for keeping up with developments in the field.. Taking courses and workshops 
runs a poor second in most cases. Approximately a foxrrth to a fifth of the 
public senior high group either feel that -there is no need to keep icp or they 
have no plans to fulfill them. Females tend to predominate in feeling that 
there is no need. Non- public schools are characterized by a high degree of 
canit to this question, which makes it difficult to tell whether or not they 
are concerned or to what extent they are concerned with keeping up in their 
fields. ^ 

B-1. "Are you familiar with NSP Teacher Training Programs?" ' 

1. Public Senior Highs . Approximately a little c^er a third of both 
males and females indicated that they are familiar with KSF Programs, however 
almost a 'third of females indicated that they are not familiar as compared to 
only of the males. The remainder of these two groups were partially , fam- 
iliar with the Programs. ^ 

2. Non-public Schools. In the non- public schools there is relatively 
little middle groimd. About h^^k indicated that they were familiar, but about 

a third indicated that they were fot familiar with these Programs. 

3. Jygil^r Hl^s > In the junior highs the teachers were divided 
about equally among the categories of familiar, partially familiar> and not 
familiar. > 

/ 

k. Simmary . In general, the greatest percentage of familiarity 
occtirred in the non- public schoola^ollowed Ijy the public schools, and then 
the junior high schools. On the ybther hand, there was a very small percentage 
(about l&f>) of the non-pubjLlc acnools which were partially familiar, so that 
there was about a third of all groups except the public senior high, males who 
considered themselves not familiar with these .Programs. Most of the public 
senior high males considered thonselves either familiar or partially familiar, 
only 11^ responding that they were not familiar. 

B-2. "How did you first hear about them?" 

1. Public Senior Highs . The major avenues of information for the 
public senior high teachers are through other teachers (21-27/&) and through 
, NSF brochures and literature (21-295&), with a few (IO56) hearing about the 
Programs in college. There is little sex- difference hfere, though femalea tend 
to hear more than males frm other teachers, whereas mailes tend to get their 
information more f ran NSF brochures.- > 

ir 
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2. Non- public Schools » Two main sour,ces for non-public school 
teachers are other teachers (26?^) and NSF "brochures (ll^t)* 



3* , Jimlccr Highs > Again, the main source is other teachers {23^ ^ 
followed "by NSP "brochures and literature and college experiences (105& each). 

U. Summary > It wouM appear from these data that the major source 
of information for most of these teachers is through other teachers. NSF 
brochures play a part in the public senior highs, "but less of a part in non- - 
public and junior highs. College experiences seem to be of some Importance 
, for the public schools. 

B-3. "As you understand them, what do you see as^the basic purposes 
and values of the Programs?" 

K 

1. Public Senior Hi|;^s . Hie major purposes of the Institutes were 
seen "by the public senior, high school feachers tis up-dating on subject matter 

^ and in broadening subject matter baclcground (lU-29?t}. Females mentioned up- 
dating more frequently and males mentioned broadening more frequently. Only 
7-10^6 of each group mentioned teaching methodology, and almost twice as majay 
males (35^) gave vague generalizations. 

2. Non- public Schools . The non-public schools seemed to plac^some- 
what less emphasis on up-dating and broadening (18-2U56), while lU?6 each men- 
tioned working for an advanced degree and financial aid to teachers. Again 

almost a fifth were guilty of vague generalizations. 

« * 

3. Junior Highs . Again, broadening came out slightly stronger than 
up-dating as the main purpose of Institutes (29?& vs. 19?^). The Junior high 
group was guilty of souvs 23^ vague generailizafions, and l6^ mentioned the 
financial assistance to the teacher^. 

U. Summary . In all three groups there was a tendency for broaden- 
ing to be "slightly more important in the minds of these. teachers than up- 
dating, though these were the two main purposes which oxe offered. About a 
fifth of all groups were guilty of vagUe generalizations, with- the exception 
of the public senior high males who raised it to over a third. The non-. 
public schools and the junior high schools seemed more aware of the financial 
benefits to the teachers, while the non-public Schools also mentioned worKlng 
for an advanced degree. On the other hand, it is the public senior high 
schools who made some mention of improved teaching techniqxies as a purpose. 

B-Ub. "\njy did you decide not to apply?" , • 



1. Public Senior Highs . The reason foi^ non- application most fre- 
quently pxxt forth was non-relevance, with kk% of the males and 29?^ of the 
females mentioning this general area. One of the important sub- categories 
in this area was teaching in areas other than Math or Scietice, or planning 
to, which was mentioned by 10-15?^. A second important reason was the general 
c^egory of "other obligations" mentioned by approximately a third of each 
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group. This was made up of family responsibilities for the females (23^ vs. 
2ff>}, but financial problems and responsibilities for the males (l6^ vs. 1^^). 
The third most important reason, at least for the male8>^ was-non-ell'giMiitjrj-"' 
w^ere one-fifth of the males answered this way as compared to of the 
females. This was primarily made up of age or experience reasons, Approxi- 
- m&tely 10- l6^ of this group gave reasons which might be classified as low- 
drive level reasons, and 10-12^ noted that their background was inadequate' to 
take advantage of Institutes. 

2- Non- public Schools > Again, for this group the big reason, 
accounting for approximately a quarter of the responses was other obliga- 
tions", the most important single aspect of which was family responsibility 
(laA^). Twenty per cent of the non-public group responded that they did not 
apply because of non-relevance of the Institutes to their particiilar purposes, 
and scane 19^ indicated -that they were not eligible (primarily because of ex- 

' periential reasons). It should be noted* that 12^^ of this group indicated 
they had not 'applied since application was up to their superiors (again the 
parochial influence). 

3- Junior Highs , The most important reason for non-application for 
junior highs was non-relevance of the Programs, given by 29^\ The vast bulk 
of this group is made up of those who either teach or plan to teach in other 

* 5Lreas (23^t). As usual, other obligations are an important reason (marked by 
approximately a quarter of the group), with sme p.3^ or so mentioning financial 
burdens as ifeasons for non-application , Low-drive and iriadequate background 
reasons account for ten per cent of the response each, and approximately l£^ 
of the group feel It is not eligible for Pro-ams, 

Summary . Non-relevance ttirns out to be an important reason for^^ 
non- application as- seen by all three groups of schools, particularly the public 
senior high schools. One of themost important subcategories here for the 
public schools is the 10-23^ who either teach or plan to teach in other areas. 
A quarter to a third of each of the groups gave "other obligations" as a prime 
reason for their non-application. This was* made up more of family responsi- 
bilities for females and for non-public school teachers, and more of financial 
iJrobj^ems and burdens for male andi^junior high school teachers. Finally, an 
important reason for non- application was the feeling that the teacher is non- 
eligible. This was marked by close to a fifth of. each of the groups except 
th^ females, A small but important segment of the non-public schools was the - 
12'^ who feel that it is not up to them to apply and that such applications 
should come from their superiors* ^ 

B-5- "Have ygu ever talked with any other teachers who have attended any 
such Programs? If so, what did they have to say about them?" 

1* Public Senior Highs . The modal response for both mkles and fe- 
males to this question was a generally positive reaction. However, the males 
far outweighed the females (6If^ vs. 1^3/^). There was almost no' negative 
response, but a great number of females as ccanpared to males did not discuss 
the Institutes with other teachers {kO^ vs. l6^). 
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2. MoD-pulillc Schools . Similar findings held for the non- public 
schools, where scmewhat MtAer half expressed a positive impression, and approx- 
— > - -imately a little over a third didn^t discuss it. 

3- Junior Highs , Again, some slightly under half expressed positive 
feelings and sranewhat under a third didn^t discuss it. 

k. Summary , The findings seem to indicate that approximately a hsilf 
' or so of each of these three types of 'schools have a generally positive reaC' 
tion to these Programs, hut that a substantial number (a third or better) did 
not discuss the Programs with any other teachers. More omits were noticed 
for the non-public and junior highs, and one could suspect these might he 
qualified reactions if they were known. 

B-6- "We are interested in reasons why teachers might not apply. What 
ideas do you have about this?" ^ - 

1, Public Senior/Highs . The most important supposed r*isons why 
other teachers might noy4vpl^ fell vmdler the general category of other ohli- 

^ gations again ( almost /alf) • Again, the females outweighed the' males strongly 
with respect to family reasons, whereas the males outweighed the females in * 
their concern with financial hurdens. Reasons which might he classified as 
low-drive level, includiog^ccmplacency and wanting summers free, etc, were ^ ^ 

given "by UO^ of the mal^as ccanpared to less than half of this for the females. 
Non-relevance again came in for a strong mention, primarily by the females 
(31 vs. 13 per cent) and ivo of the subcategories in which the females exceeded 
the males were in having enough education and in nearing retirement. Inade- 
' quate background was mentioned by approximately a quarter of the males as 
compared to 15^ of "^he females, and 12-lli^ of both groups noted ^ that locatiO|i 
reasons ^ight be reasons for non-attendance. 

2, Non- public Schools . In these schools the major reasons given 

for non-application fell under the general category of low drive (i^5^)- ^t is ^ 
interesting to note that almost a third of the non-public school group indi- ^ 
cated that it felt that people who didn't apply were simply complacent or 
indifferent. The next most important categories were other obligations, -sjade up 
about ^'equally of | family and financial responsibilities, and inadequate ba9kr/ 
. ground. About a' quarter of the rion- public "group chose each of these major 
categories. | 

3, Jurjior Highs . In the junior high school group other obligations 
assumed the most prominent role again, with approximately a fo\x^th mentioning 
family responsi"bilities, and a fifth mentioning financial biordens a9 reasons . 
for non- application. The next most prominent reasons could be placed in the 
low-drive level category including ap{)roximately 10^ complacent. Approximately 
a quarter of this group felt that other teachers would have^ inadequate back- 
ground, and a quarter felt that they would not be familiar with these Institutes. 

'if. Summary . Other obligations assvnned perhaps the most promin^t ' 
role across the "board, thotigh more so for public schools than for the non- 
public schools: - Within other obligations it was fmily responsibilities and 
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financial "bxirdens which were most important, with females "being more concerned 
with the family an^ males "being more conemed with financial problems- Reasons 
categorized as low-drive level were important, particularly for non-puhlic 
school teachers and for public senior highmales- They assumed a lesser 

^ importance for junior high and public senior females. Al^o, in the non-puhlic 
group almost a third mentioned complacency and indifference as compared to 
7-12^ in the other groups. Non-relevance cropped up as a reasbn primarily in 
the public senior females (about a third) but was mentioned also by males and 
junior high school teachers to a smaller degree- Somewhere around a quarter 
of each of^the groups felt that teachers would not apply because of inadequate 
background, and 10-25^^ across the groups felt that teachers are not familiar 
eno\3gh to apply, 

B-T. "In what ways might these Programs,* as you now understand them, be 
moclified to fit your particular needs better?" 

1. Public Senior Highs . The most important comment here had to do 
with availability, particularly having Institutes locally. Females were a 
little more concerned about this problem than males (31 vs, 21 per cent). 
Some 16-18^ of the group mentioned various aspects of the conduct of the Pro- 
grams, the most important of which was to adjust th^ level and scope of the 
Programs to be more suitable. This latter was mentioned more by females than 
by males. In addition to the above, there were approximately 20-25^ who men- , 
tioned miscellaneous Program changes, no. one of which is^sxifficiently strong 
to report. * , 

2. Won- public Schools . Again, approximately a quarter of the group 
mentioned availability, primarily in local or more convenient Institutes and 
Programs*, Approximately 14^6 of this group mentioned mi^ellaneoiis Program 
changes. 

3. Junior /Highs . The junior high school group emphasized the avail^ 
ability aspect in general (approximately 16%) and approximately ID^ would like 
to see night ot Saturday Programs. Another 10^ or so had some complaints 
about the appli^iation and selection procedures, while a little over a quarter 
mentioned miscellaneous Program changes. Approximately half of this latter 
concerns a suggestion to expand the Institutes to other subject matter fields, 

h. Summary , In general, it would appear that the most important 
single Program change suggested by these three groups has to do with the 
availability of the Programs and includes making them more local and more con- 
- venient. Something like 15^ to 25-26^ of each group mentioned various specific 
Progmii changes, the most ^ important , of which (mentioned by the junior high 
schools) was an expansion of Programs to other subject fields. Public senior 
highs had some comment on the conduct of the Programs, primaf'ily with respect 
to adjusting the level and content to some degree. The differences between 
males and- females were largely confined to the females exceeding the males 
in concern over availability of Programs. 
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C-1, "How does the coimnunity around you feel and act toward education 
and Science?" \ 

1. Public Senior Highs . With respect to the attitude of the parents 
and coimnunity for public senior high schools, it would appear that roxighly a 
fifth or so reported a positive attitude substantiated hy some kind of evidence 
and something like another fourth or fifth reported a positive attitude not 
substantiated by evidence (females greater than males on this point )^ 10- l6^ 
being indifferent, and 35-^^ being negative- The sex difference does not 
seem to be particularly important here, but it is interesting to note that some 
35-40^ of all public senior high school teachers in this Non-Target group 
appear to feel that the camounily and parents have something of a negative 
attitude toward education ^d Science. 

2. Non- public Schools . None of this group gave a substantiated posi- 
tive attitude. A little less than a third gave a positive attitude^ unsubstan- 
tiated.' Almost two-fifths found the parents and cocmiunity indifferent, and 
appro6cimately one-fifth f^t that they are negative. 

3. Junior Highs . In this group approximately a fifth gave a-posi- 
tive substantiated attitude, compared to 29^ with an \insubstantiated positive 
attitude. About 13^^ feel that the commxinity and parents are indifferent as 
Compared t6 13?t who feel that they are negative. 

U, Summary . There are interesting differences among the type a. of 
schools herer A relatively small percentage of junior high schools felt that 
the ccmmun^ity and parents are indifferent or negative (^out a quarter). On 
.the other hand, almost three-fifths of the non-public high schools feel that 
the community is either indifferent or negative, primarily indifferent. This 
is compared to the public high sohools where approximately a half/^feel that 
the COTmunity is indifferent or negative, but primarily' negative . 

C-2. ."How do your fellow, teachers feel and ac^^oward education and 
Scfience?" * ' ; 

1. . Public Senior Highs. About a quarter of the males and something 
aike i^io of the females felt that other teachers have a positive attitude 
toward education and Science. Approximately 12- lU^ felt that the attitude ±B' 
indifferent, and 8-11^ felt that it is negative. The primary difference be- 
tween males and females here is made up by the fact that the females omitted 
the question more often. ' , 

2. Non- public Schools *, Close to half of the non- pub lie schools 
oHiltted this question, and close to half of thfem felt that the attitude of 
other teachers was positive. There was no indifference expressed and' approxi- 
mately 5?^ saw a negative attitude.. 

» 

3. Junior Highs . Agkin, there was a large proportion of omits for 
the question, "but approximately a quarter see the attitude of other teachers 
as positive, none as indifferent ^nd approximately l6^ as negative . 
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1^. Summary > Allowing for the di^erences in omits, the findings he'fe^.^^ ^ - 
are' quite similar for the three types trf s<±ool«.^ -Jterhaps -less direct-negative-- - ^.-z 
attitude is seen in the non-puhlic and the junior highs, and cerliainly. there is 
less indifference in the non-puhlic and junior highs than senior highs. 

C-3. "How does your student hody feel and act toward education and Science?". 

1. Puhlic Senior Highs , With respect to the ^attitude of the students, 
27-30^ indicated that they thought the students had a positive attitude, and 
1^.3.49^ felt that they had a neutral ot negative attitude toward Sciepce or 
education. ^ • • \ , 

1 

. 2. Non- puhlic schools . These figures are very similar, app:&,oximately 
38?^ feeling the students have a positive attitude and almost half feell^ng 
their attitude is neutral to negative. \^ 

3. Junior Highs . Here approximately a third indicated' a posit^lfye 
attitude on the part of the students as^ compared to approximately a fiftlSt'' 
indicating a neutral to negative attitude. 

k. Summary . Rougjily a third of each of the three tjrpes of schools 
felt that the students have a positive attitude, toward education and Science. 
Close to half of hoth puTDlic senior and non-puhlic high schools indicated that 
student attitudes are negative to neutl^al as compared to only a fifth in Jhe 
jtinior high schools. ' " ' . 
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Part Three - Summary 



The material "below suooamarizes some of the findings about the Non- target 
Group in a manner similar to that used in the first part of Chapter VI* It 
is organized "by areas of interest, and the major trends in the data are pre;- 
s'ented. Again it must he cautioned: tBat in order to aehieve a sunnwrization, 
minor exceptions to the tr^nd 'have heen igno1?ed and the statements made 
should not he thd\ight^|of as heing true of every individual in the p^lpulations . 

The Non- target Gro\ip was separated from the Target Group under the hypoth- 
esis that a large percentage of the teachers* teaching Math a^id Science less 
than k(yf> time time would lack identification with theJfield of Math and 
Science. Thus it would be expected that a large percentage of the Non- target 
Group would be Non-applicants. The hypothesis under which the Non- target 
Group was separated out seems to be sxqffported \fy the fact th*at 80-90^^ of all 
of the school types inclvi^ed in the Non- target Group are in fact Non- appli- 
cants* fSince this suggests that the major reason for nonrapplication for 
this group is lack of identification with Math and ScijSnce as a ia:of essional , 
field, it should, not be expected that a great number of new and significant 
relationships with application should be discovered. As a matter of fact, 
this appears to be the case. In general, suish relationships with application 
as' are, discovered tend to be similar: to those already uncovered for the Tar-^ 
get Group, but undoubtedly play a less significsiit role in the present 
instance because of the more impoi^^J^t aspect df lack of identification with 
the field. A few ccraments ccmparing the ^^ggi and Non- target Groups are 
made at the end of this sunnnary. 

No school data is presented ill this section since the school question- 
naire material was not divided up by Target and Non-target Gro\rp. The 
material presented in Chapter III^, and sxanmarized in part, in Chapter VI, 
regai-dlng the relationship of scnool material to application and non- applica- 
tion probably applies almos^ ejiUally well to the Non- target Group. 

Background 

Virtually no relationships were found between application and such vari- 
ables as ^ex, marital status, age, number of dependents, age of depetidents, 
etc. ^5he Noti-applicaht tether here is likely to be about 36 years old In 
tib public schools, or ^ about kh years old in the non-public schools, and to 
be married .about three chances out* of' four if in the public Schools, and 
.one Qhance out of three 4f in the non-public ' schools . The teacher is likely 
. to be a man, about two chances to one in *the pijbllc schools, or on^ out of 
four in the noi^- public schools. 

articular ly' In the senior highs, both public and non-public, these 
teachers are likely ibo regard the ccomiunily atmosphere surrounding ' them as ^ 
somewhat itegatlve toirard Science and -education (almost two-f if thsr) , or in- 
different (lO-2Cy?6). i On the other. hand, these teadhers do not f^l that their 
colleagues are particaxlarly negative or indifferent toward Science and edu- 
cation (only about 5-15?^ each).. Finallyph^o-fifths to a half or the teachers 
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io the senior, high schools tend to feel that the student body is negative, 
or at best netrtral towafd Science and education, while only about half as 
mary feel this way in the junior highs. These findings compare fairly close-- 
3y to the findings for the Target^ Group* 

Educational Background 

2he findings here exactly parallel the finditigs for the .Target Group* ^ 
In general, the Non-applicant Group tends to have less graduate training and ^ 
less training in Math and Science, b6th on the graduate and undergraduate 
levels. The AR Group appears to be much more oriented toward edvication 
majors than are the Non- applicants or AA's. 

Work Situation 



* The most Important; finding in tl^s area is that even thoxzgh this group 
is restricted on percentage time teaching Math and Science to those teaching 
in the area less than hOi), there is still a relationship between per cent ^ 
time teaching Math and Science and application. Aistsr per cent time teaching i 
* other subjects is negatively related to applicatitti. Thei^ relationships ^ 
reconfirm the importance of identification with xn4 field ks a factor in 
application, Non- applicants seem to be placed on tenure s^ewhat less fre- 
quently in proportion to the tenure available as compared li^o AA's and AR-». 
They tend to have less in the way of extracurricular siiperv^sory duties and 
a weaker career motivation for secondary teaching and Math ^uSl Science teach- . 
ing.* They tend to be making less money than the Applicants i These findings 1 
are quite similar to those' for the Target Group. ♦ \ - ' ' i 

Particularly for males, a substantial percentage of this^group entered \ 
teaching through fortuitous events, circumstances, or after having begun in i 
sane other field. More females than males entered through eak*ly desire, \ 
However, only 5-l^?t entered because of an interest in the subject matter, 
while a fifth to a fourth entered because of the influence ofltheir families. 1 
Almost half of the public school females never considered any bther occupa- « 
tion, followed "ty public school males, followed by non-public echool teachers, ' 
an* ending up with junior high teachers where only 13^6 respond^ that they 
never considered another occupation • This tends to suggest that the junior 
high school teachers are often teachers active choice and expeji^ience 
rather than by early predisposition.* It does not, however, suggest that they 
are better, identified with Math/Science, and probably just the ppposite is - 
' true. * 

Activities 

As was found for the Target Group, the Non- applicant teacher here tendp 
much more often to mark "none of these" for the list of summer activities 
than do the other groups. The Non-applicant also tend^ to hold fewer outside 
jobs during the year> particularly as compared to AB's) In the summer AA's 
tetid "tjH 80 to summ'er schpol, .while AR*s tend to hold seme non-school job. 

■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ■ \ . 
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' Attitude toward Work 

Some 20-30^ of these teachers indicate that they expect to be out of 
education in the next five to ten years. 'However, most of these give retire- 
ment as the reason V Women tend more than men to indicate that they will be 
doing the same thing as now, but only indicated that they expect to be # 

doing the same thing* Some ^6-12^ expect to be teaching something else, and a 
little more expect to be teaching at higher levels. Th\is the teachers here 
tend to be somewhat leiSs inclined to stay in education and Math/Science teach- 
ing than was true in the Target Group. In response to the question a\>out how 
you intend to achieve your goals, 'the most^ significant finding was that about 
three-quarters of these teachers omitted the question. Of the remaining tea- 
chers, getting an advanced degree was the most popular method of achieving, 
educational goals (up to 19^), followed by Institutes, workshops, etc. Read- 
ing was the most popularly given method for keeping up with developments in 
the field, but a number of teachers, particularly public senior hi^ females, 
indicated that there was no need for keeping tip. Approximately 13- l6^ of the 
public school teachers indicated that workshops would be a good method for 
keeping up. 

The most important satisfaction in teaching for these teachers was In 
working with children (some 3iO-§P^)> especially in *he non-public schools. 
Other student related satisfactions accounted for the bulk of responses to 
this question. Dislikes included priui&rily long hours and heavy teaching load, 
followed by paper work and ^a|aiy considerations (males more than females). 
The females dislike the discipline requirements and record keeping problems 
more than males, while the non-public school teachers dislike the grading re- 
qiilrements. Junior high school teachers were notable in that they Had the 
le^t dislikes expressed by the teachers in the Non-target Group. This latter, 
coupled with the fact that many have never considered any other ^occupation, 
would tend to suggest that these teachers are teachers who have sampled ithe 
vocational fields and decide^ that teaching is their "cup of tea". 

.As was found for- the Target Group, it is very clear that professionalism 
as iiidicated by belonging to professional organizations (particularly Math/ 
Science organizations), by reading journals (particularly Math/Science jour- 
nals), and by engaging in various professional activities is qiJilte strongly 
related to application for NSF Programs. 

Self'Concepts ' ^ 

The males in this group emphasized subject matter preparation, and g^ttirj^ 
students to work as being their main strong points, while females placed ^ 
emphasis on getting along auid personal understanding. Non-public school 
teachers also emphasized subject matter preparation comparatively more, and 

of all groups mentioned discipline as a strong point. Scxne 13-l6?& felt 
that their teaching methodology and techniques were strong points. 

' ' L 

On the matter of weak points as a teacher, public senior and Junior high 
schools mentioned subject matter deficiencies as their greatest weak points. 
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Only 10-13^ of all groups mentioned keeping up- to da^te as being^Pweak point ♦ 
Some of the non- public and junior* high school teachers menti6h instructional 
methods as weak points. 

. • -I 

Knowledge of NSF Programs > , ^ ^ , - i , 

About a third of these teachers were unfamiliar' with the NSF Programs, ' 
though females tended to be less familiar than males. ISae main soxirces of 
their information appeared to be other teachers (21-27^^), and NSF literatxire 
(21-29^ Tor public schools, but Only 11^ tot non-public). In response to the 
question about the pxorppses of NSF Programs, ^subject matter broadening, fol- 
lowed by subject matter up-dating were seen as the main ptirposes, though a c 
fifth to a third of each group gave vague generalizations. Females ,^ten|[L^to ^ 
mention up-dating more frequently and males tend to ment;Lon broadening^no 
frequently. The public schools* have cc»iparati,vely more mention of .tM^ing 
techniques, ^cxne 1*^-165^' mentioned th^ financial benefits involved, in the Pro- 
grams . ^ 

Atti-teides toward Application for 'NSF Progran^s - ^ 

1. Why apply ? So few«>f the interviewees were ^applicants, that the 
answers to this question were not analyzed 



2. V/hy did you not apply ? As might be expected, ^he most* -imp'ortant ; 
reason for non-appllaation in this group pf teachers was non- relevance, a large 
portion of which was made up ot the statement that they were teacMng in other 
areas, or planning to teach in other areas. The second reeson for nori-appli- 
cation was other ob^ligations, and as ia the 'Target Group, ^ females tended to 
emphasize family responsibilities, whilQ males tended to emphasize financial"^ 
responsibilities. The third most Important reason for non-application was 
non-eligibility, and in the non-public schools a number of teachers mentioned 
that application was up to their superiors. Relatively .little inform^ion 

was gained by asking what other teachers had' to say about the Program^, since 
more than a third said that they had not discussed the Programs with other 
teachers. * ' , 

3. Why might other teachers not apply ? Other obligations were the most 
prevalent reason here, with males again stressing financial aspects, and 
females stressing family responsibilities. No?i- relevance was mentioned (md?e-^ 
by females than males). All groups, buj; especially the non- public group ^men- 
tioned reasons which might be grouped underflow drive, -that" is, complacency, 
indifference, etc. Approximately a quarter ojLthe group meiixi.oned that they 
felt othe^ teachers might not have an adequal^^nough background to partici- ^ 
pate In S|ich Institutes. i > . 



Possible Program Modifications 

The most important mention of possible Program changes, was In the cate- 
gory of general availability or convenient locally, junior high school 
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teachers emphasized that Programs should be expanded to include other fields, 
while adjusting level and content of Programs was mentioned hy public senior 
highs, . . - 

Non> target vs. Target Comparisons 

The most important^^ifference "between these two groups is that this Non- 
target Group has a subsl^tially higher percentage of Non- applicants than'^does 
the Target Group. . Thiaf is almost certainly primarily because of their lack of 
identification in the /field, of Science .and Math; even in the Non* target group 
there is significant relation between application and percentage of time, teach- 
ing ScienCe/Math, Ai^^hough non-relevance of the Programs (mostly because of 
interest in different rie Ids) assumes a iaore important aspect here than it 
did for the Target Gxoi^, the .basic dynamics of non-applicatiion appear to be 
much the same. Other obligations, low drive level, inadequate beu:kgro\ind 
(again a function of interest in other fields) seem to be major reasons for net 
applying. 

' While there is relatively little difference over-all in the percentage of 
the Non- target as ccxnpared to the Target Group who have had some graduate 
training, the percentage ^or the Target NA's, is probably significantly higher 
than for the Non-target NA's, This finding is probably partially due to the 
restricted age railge in the Target Group since a disproportionate number of 
those eliminated by the age ratige restriction would have been young NA's with- 
out sufficient opportunity for graduate training. However, it is probably still 
true that the Non- target NA Group is still slightly less self- improvement ori- 
ented through further training than even the Teapget NA's. There is ar possibil- 
ity that many of . these teachers, ^finding themselves split between two or more 
subject matter fields have not establish^ a sufficiently strong subject matter 
identification to make further training appear profitable to them. 

In summation, it appears that the Non-targst Group is not systematically ^ 
different fran the target Group with certain exceptions wjiich mainly concern 
its primaiy identification with i^her fields. This lack of identification with' 
Math/Science leads it to feel the^t NSF Programs are less relevant to its own , 
needs and/ or requires somewhat more background than it has for application. 
Ilon-target Applicants tend to be distinguished by the ^ame sorts of charactfer-' 
istics as hold for the Target Group; namely, professionalism as indicated by 
membership in Matli/Sclence organizations, better salaries, more training, etc. 
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VIII. A Final Word 



This chapter is intended primarily to present the final conclusions of 
the staff and some possible recanmendations for Program modifications. 




K.rst, a word about the Hon- target population. As was noted in Chapter - 
VII, the most important difference "between the Target and Nbpr target Groups 
seems to "be that the Non- target Group is less identified with the f ^eld of 
^JdaJbh and Science teaching. However, the Non-applicants again seem to he those 
who are less actively aware of their responsihilities in teaching Math jand 
Science. It would be suspected that th^ are a somewhat lower drive group 
than the Applicants, and in general seem to have most of the major character- 
istics of the Non-applicant Target Group, the exception "bSJng that they are 
even less well identified with Math and Science than are the Non-applicant- 
Target Group teachers. 

The implications of these findings are that, in general, the personality 
pattern discovered for the Non-applicant Target Group probably holds reason- 
ably well for the Non-applicant Non-target Group, and the suggestions and 
recommendations to be presented later in this chapter are probably as valid • 
from the point of view of Math/Science teaching for the Non- applicant Non- 
target Group as suggestions based spepif ically on the separate analysis ^f 
this group. An additional point,* however, is that probably the dissemination 
of NSF literature and information to teachers in the Non-target' Group is some- 
what less good than the teachers in the Target Group. It is likely that some 
more specific appeal emphasizing the important contribution ,of people who 
teach Math and Science only a small fraction of their time might, if suffici- 
ently emphatic, get some small portion of these Non-target Non- applicants to 
apply for NSF Programs . * . . 

In addition, there is some su^estion in these data'^that Institutes in 

ofHer fields might be appreciated. Thus, if it were possible for NSF to pro-- 

vide Programs in fields pther "than Science and Math, a number of the Non- 
applicants in this group might be Applicants. 

CoDoments and Recommendations ^ 

, The following suggestions are derived froa the study and are not , evaluated 
in terms of feasibility within the context of NSF operations/ Unless otherwise 
specif ied> the comments and suggestions refer to the Target population an^lyiges 
actos^s all ^hools. ' » ; • 

♦ The personality patterns of the Non-applicants suggest that some changes 
in th^'stlniottire of NSF Programs will probably be necessary if *they are to 
attract a substantial number of these Non-applicants. As the persons in the 
Nonrapplicant Group do not appear to derive a 'great deal of their satisfactions 



from the subject matter aspects of the teaching situation, and as NSP Programs ^ 
are almost unanimously and \iniforraly presented with heavy subject matter empha- 
sis, it would appesa* that the necessary Program changes lie in the direction 
of presenting Programs emphasizing teacher interactions, the teaching process, 
and student-teacher interactions in the Subject matter areas. It is likely, 
however, that such Programs will not actually raise the level of the subject 
matter competency of these teachers to a very great degree, particularly as 
they would seem to have some real subject matter deficiencies in addition to 
their generally passive attitude toward the teaching of Math and Science. 

It should, of course, be pointed 'out that the Non-applicant in general 
tends to be less well informed and less familiar, and the types of, schools 
in which he is found (non- public, junior, and small schools), tend to receive 
literature less often and less completely th^n is true for the other Schools . 
Of course the data on this point do not rufe out the possible factor of se-lec- 
tive forgetting on the part of the responding principalis, but these finding^ 
seem reasonable. The implications of these findings are thatt continiiin^ effort 
should be made to increase the extent and coverage of NSF communications with 
the teachers. 

One of the most powerful influences on application, at least insofar as 
could be determined from the data, is the recommendation of superior or prin- 
cipal. Now 'it is quite true that some of the differences in response to 
principal's recommendations between Applicant and Non-applicant schools could 
be a function of the response tendencies .of the Applicant personality. Thus 
additional recommendation by principals might ie ex;^ected to have little 
effect on those teachers who have not applied. However, it seems more likely 

.that there is a significant portion of the Non-applicant population who^ would 
yet be subject M:o recanmendations frcM their superiors, particularly in the 
non-public schools where the influence of superiors on behavior of teachers is 
more .direct', t v/fiile it no longer seems that the Non-applicant .is especially 
dependent upon exterior sources for hig motivation (with the exception of a 

' fairly sizeable segment of the female' population) , there is no "Evidence to sug- 
gest that he ,may not be* responsive to the pressure of reccnmnendations, if they 
are matte sufficiently emphatically ^y his supervisor. In any case, it does 
Yiot appear that special efforts to get administrative personnel solidly behind. 
NSF Programs and to gefthem -To make Emphatic recoramendatioA would "hp wasted.- 

^On the contrary, they might provide T^erhaps the largest slioe of additional 
application fr^ thefNA's of any proc-edures suggested herein.. 

On the other hand, rememotering" that the Non-applicant populati on'- tends / 
to be somewhat less able and somewhat less well trained than ^he Applicant 
population, it 'should be remembered .tihat scane of ij^ese Non- applicants are 
going to find themselves in dii'f iculties if they do apply and are accepted for 
ciffrent types of Programs. Initerms'^f academic background andL ability, the- 
NA Group was found to be much like the'AR Group, which suggests, to the extent' 
that such factors form the bases , for "selection, that the NA Group might well 
be rejected even If it did apj)ly. Remembering the small town nature of many 
of the NA workiiig situations, this could.be seen as quite detrimental to a ^ ^ 
per.son who likfes tci be adm'ired, respected and looked Up to, particularly if 
it's spread all ovei\ town, afe is often-' the case in small twns. As a mtetter 
of fact, this in itself mav^ a factor which inhibits applipatibn among such 
teachers . ^ ' \ . - 
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It might te hypothesized thai: while the Non-applicant actually wishes to 
avoid attending, his most common response will be that he doesn't feel it is 
necessary (his intellectual ccanplacency being a subconscious device to screen 
his real feelings), In any case, the fact that he is less proficient and less 
able is likely to produce a severe' strain on him either before or after he 
applies for current types of Programs; That is, if his intellectual compla- 
cency is not strong he will be aware of his subject matter deficiencies, and 
he. will be' very much hesitant ^o apply^and compete y wh^reas^if hTs^^nteiiectuai 
complacency is strong he will not understand or sympathize ^with suggestions 
that he apply • He may be induced to apply if he can be made to feel tha-fe.this 
wil> contribute sanething to him,, but he may then 'find himself In difficulties 
personality-wise if when he is accepted and attends his carefully nurtured 
psychological opinion of his own worth gets somewhat punctured- The upshot of 
this is that if some .of these people can be induced to apply, it may turn out > 
to be' detrimental to them in the long run. jDn the other hand, if Programs 
offering less demanding work were introduced, the implied threat in attendance 
should also be reduced. ^ 

Since the primary concero of the Non-applicant seems to be in the teach- 
ing relationship, -and since hfe tends to be intellectually complacent and^not 
to see 'clearly the need for this<type of work, ^appeals to him in literature * 
about developing children for tanorrow and other appeals slanted tbwai^d -what 
can be done, not for hiia, but for the students on whom his focus rests, may 
be more successful than appeals about improving his subject matter competency. 
Even more likely to.be successful will be appeals which imply thH^ attendance 
will make teaching a more' gratifying experience for him. 




Another suggestion gro^s out of the fact that while additional education* 
of one fork or another is s^n as the best way to achieve personal goals, such 
as advancement or ^salary advancement, by 'almost all the* teachers, NSF appar- 
ently is not seen as additional education. That is, NSF Programs rank .a very 
poor fourth behind getting additional credits or getting an advanced degree 
as a salary factor, and also run very poorly behind getting advanced education- 
al work in achieving personal educational goals. Thus, NSF must work on pro- 
ducing an image of .its Programs as "further formal ediicatioh'*. 

It might well be possible for NS^" to further encourage Institutes and the 
universities to allow credit or credit equivalents for attendance at NSF 
Institutes and Programs. If it \% possible to develop* the image of NSF Pro- 
grams as additional advanced education, attendance may then be seen as a 
salary factor and thus will look considerably more prmising to many teachers. 
The Non-applicant teacher does" not seem to be as complacent about his salary 
as it appeared in the Preliminary Analysis. It is quite likely that if he 
felt that attendance at NSF Institutes raiiked ecjually well with getting addi- 
tional credit or an advanced ^egree as a factor in increasing his salary that 
he might feel impelled to attend. Even though his seXf- improvement drive via 
education is somewhat less strong than that of 'the Applicant Group (in accord- 
ance with his low motivational level), this method appears to be the second 
mo$^ favorable thing to try in attyracting tb^ Non- applicant population. It 
is felt that this procedure might veil keep away some Non- applicants whose 
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fear of the cpmpetitive situation might he heightened by the universal attach- 
ing of ^ degree credit to NSF Program attendance, hut it is believe^d that there 
-^^ould he 'a net gain in application throxigh this factor. 

Npn- applicant teachers may he hypothesized to have a basic personality 
conflict about their self -perceptions. On the one hand, they tend to f>erceive 
themselves as having everything they need and being competent to the point 
that is necessary; on the other h&nd, they also perceive themselves as being 
subject matter deficient. It is qiiite likely that application, or the situ- 
ation, of being asked or required to apply would tee off this basic personality 
confxict and produce considerable unccaifortableness in sccte Non-applicants. 
To some degree this problem could be alleviated by reducing the subject matter 
level of the ^og ram and/ or by stratifying Programs into levels where the 
persjjective applicant knows that he is going to be in a group whiqh is consis- 
tent with his own training and background, and he is not likely to be over- 
wheljneS. Some lower level Programs might be done on a non-degree basis with 
reduction of' standards so that there would hot be a high degree of threat in 
either appVi^ or attending. -'Product goals such as syllabi, lesson plans^, . 
etc., might be attractive outcomes of such a Program. Other Programs might ' 
be set up to concentrate on teaching the slow learner Math/Science . Such 
Programs should be less threatening to the less well' prepared teacher but also 
challenging to his interests in students. 

The stratifying of Programs might be done either in terms of ability level 
or in terms of the type of background of the teacher. For example. Programs', com- 
posed strictly of small town teachers might be made up. This might be especi- 
ally effective with the group of Noji-applicants as discovered by this study. 
It. should be remembered that just the mere fact of applying represents to Bcme^^ 
extent staking the emotional well being of the teacher on being accepted, ' 
particularly for the teacher with the type of personality that we are talking ^ ^ 
about (likes to be admired, res^pected and finds main satisfactions with people 
rather than subject matter). T^s would be particularly true of teachers com- , 
ing ,f rem sm^ll towns or small schools where th^ are known by the rest of to^ 
faculty, the town, and the student body. In such situations the, fact that a 
teacher has applied and been rejected* quickly becomes kno\^ and constitutes 
^ source of embarrassment and disgrace to 'the teacher regardless of what the, 
objective reasons for rejec^tion may have been. Many of the teachers in the 
Non- applicant Group are likely- to perceive the situation this*way, whether or 
^not ,it is this way' in truth. Pferhaps if^some of 'these teachers were able to 
make thei3r,>elJ5I)lications without the knowledge of superiors and colleagues, 
more would be encouraged to»tary. i 



Other types of separate Institutes might be those for non-^public schojDl 
teachers who have beeii shown to be somewhat different in charactei^ and in 
dynamics than, those in pubHc schools, or those for junior high school 
teachers who are also different in seme respexits. Non- public school Insti- 
tute's might be designed with the thought tn mind that application is much more 
dependent upon superior's recommendations here, and that in many cases the 
tea^cher may be motivated through h^s relationship to sane other job such as 
'being a priest or a nun. . « / 
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Junior high Institutes should be subject matter oriented, but at a lower 
level* It is not that these teachers don^t need subject mattsr backgrojond', 
but that they are t^ching at a level that does not tend to attract teachers 
who are highly .^prep^ed subject matter-wise, or even very professional'wlth 
respect' to th^ subject matter field/ It is a truism that the better prepared 
teachers in the subject matter fields tend to teach at higher levels. From 
this standpoint, then, the '^jxmi.or high school is working with a number of teach- 
ers who are at relatively low subject mfftter competency levels, and the educa- 
tional dictum of beginning where the student is in his preparation should^ also 
hold here. ^ ^ 

Another thought along tliese linesl is to offer occasional Programs designed 
primarily for women and in each case made as close to their location as possible. 
It is likely that the insistence by women on Program modifications along the 
lines of more local, more available and more convenient is primarily a ration- 
alization, but such changes should be considered. 

A final suggestion along' the lines of differentiated series of Programs, 
concet'ns an idea put forth in the Preliminary Report, namely, the use* of the 
techniques of programmed learning. Again let us keep In mind the type of , 
teacher we are dealing with ip the "Non-applicant population^ He is a low Cy 

^ drive leVel type of teacher. This means that he is unlikely to want to venture 
forth very far, phy^sically as well as intellectually. As a matter of fact, 
occupationally he has not been very venturesome; he has hit upon teaching 
• fairly early and stayed with it. He has nqt been venturesome salaiy- or 
stipend-wise in that tlie evidence suggests that if he has a, summer '^(^b lined 

- up, or if he has som^ position that he has been working on for the last several 
years, -he is not likely to give it up even if the NSP stipend is greater, 
because ' "a bird infthe hand is worth two. in the bush". In addition to this he 
is primarily studerit-oriented rather than subject matter- oriented, and finally, 
he tends to be somewhat complacent with respect to, his abilities and his knowl- 
edge--that is, he may tend> to feel tfiat NSF Programs are good things, ^ut that 
they are not really necessary as far a^ he is concerned. 

Ifi-s suggested that consideration should be given to setting up 'a series 
0% Programs in which NSF would provide graded Programs and an inex5)ensive ^ 
teaching machine to be used in the teacher'^ heme. This is not proposed as a 
substitute for current- Programs but as an additional possibility under the 
. differentiation of Programs proposed above. ^ ^ 4 • 

Programmed Institutes would be ideal for Non-applicant t^e«hers from 
several points of view. In the first place, they might be dmirftster^^d cen^ 
trally by a special central committee, thus ''reducing the rigmarole of ^pli- 
cation, the problems of multiple application, and particularly the competition 
in selection/' Secondly, the' problem of competition ^in doing the work would be ' . 
reduced* Th^ Non-applicant would not have to get out and pit his subject mat- 
ter deficiencies against an unknown jgrouf>\ Thus this technique might be 
particularly appropriate for junior high teachers. In the thj.rd place. Pro- 
grams might be wepared at whatever* level desired^ for the types of applications * 
examined. In oth^r words,* the applications could' be sorted Jlnto several 
different levels ^nd types, and. Programs might be prepared which would be . 
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appropria-dfe for each type*". A great deal of Research backgrovmd and knowledge 
in the area of preparing programs has testified to the generality and usefulness 
of programmed learning as an education technique. 

It -cannot be guaranteed that it would be a great deal easier to get the. 

current Non-applicant population, to^pply^^f or -Institutes-given on-the--|a:og3a^4 

med learning basis than for Institutes es- now constituted • However, the evi- 
dence suggests that it should be somewhat easier- lathe first place, besides 
not having the competitive situation to worry about, it would be much easier 
to attend, which ought to take care of nAny of those who* have given family re- <> 
sponsibilities as a reason for non-application. In the second place, it 'would 
. be cheaper to attend because the teacher would not have to disrupt whatever pre- 
set or long-term plan he might have made for summer or extra jobs. In the it 
third place, even though he is primarily interested in the interactions with^Bie 
students in the teaching process, he does have some perceived subject matter de- 
ficiencies, and it is possible that thi^jaethod might pique his intellectual 
curiosity. 

Rpinta for Further Study 

One deficiency in the design of the present study should be noted • One of 
the least controlled factors has been the matter of selection criteria employed 
by various Institutes. Th^fee Imdoubtedly varied markedly. Since they do, the 
characteristics of the AA and AR Groups must also vary in accordance with the 
differential selection procedures. In addition to presenting hb with groups 
^of nonrstandard characteristics, differential selection procedures also affect 
the reasons that^epplicants apply or don't apply to the extent that they get 
information from other teachers and from brochures, and so forth, which mention 
or imply selection criteria. The net effect, of this variable is to make the 
Non-applicants a group possessing sanewliht indeterminate characteristics. There 
appears i:o have been no way^to alloy for the effects of differential selection 
crl-feria on the present study and conclusions in the absence, of detailed knowl- 
edge about these criteri/. It should be pointed out, however, that it is tl^^_ 
feeling o^ the staff that the major conclusions and findings of the study ai*^ 
probabljr independent of minor variations in the selection criteria. However 
more information should be gotten about such criteria for maximum interpret- 
ability o^^^data presented in this report and in the Technical Appendices 
accompanying^ it . 

* One final\ord about the sample and the data is\^eded* The, sample had 
all the ^indicatidns of being an excellent one, both of schools and teachers. ; 
The information derived frcsa it may well present us complete a picture of our 
Mathematics and Science teachers as has ever been assembled. 1^ is^sxaggested 
that NSP may .want to give serious consideration to supplementing the present 
sample w^th telephone interviews of those who did not respond (for stability) / 
to collecting canmunity information, and to integrating the information alreadjf" 
collectetjl with these new items Qf information into a descriptive stud^of the 
national 
could be 



population of Science and Math teachers. (Science and Math te^ghers i 
treated separately as well as together.) Such a study would hav3Sthe 



advantage^ of presenting the demographic characteristics of Science and Math 

\ • 
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tppehers Uased on a larger, more representative sample than heretofore avail- 
aUe such i^c^tirvoild be important for manpower ^nd training points of 
^iew and also from the point of vi^w of assessing the quality of "^th and 
Sieiceleaching insofar as such quality grows out of the ^J-^^J^^^J.^jf^^^^^' 
vocational, and communis characteristics associated with the Math/Science 
teacher population. 
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